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The Institute of Ismaili Studies 


The Institute of Ismaili Studies was established in 1977 with the object 
of promoting scholarship and learning on Islam, in the historical as well 
as contemporary contexts, and a better understanding of its relationship 
with other societies and faiths. 

The Institute's programmes encourage a perspective which is not 
confined to the theological and religious heritage of Islam, but seeks 
to explore the relationship of religious ideas to broader dimensions of 
society and culture. The programmes thus encourage an interdisciplin- 
ary approach to the materials of Islamic history and thought. Particular 
attention is also given to issues of modernity that arise as Muslims seek 
to relate their heritage to the contemporary situation. 

Within the Islamic tradition, the Institute's programmes seek to 
promote research on those areas which have, to date, received relatively 
little attention from scholars. These include the intellectual and literary 
expressions of Shi‘ism in general, and Ismailism in particular. 

In the context of Islamic societies, the Institute's programmes are 
informed by the full range and diversity of cultures in which Islam is 
practised today, from the Middle East, South and Central Asia, and 
Africa to the industrialised societies of the West, thus taking into 
consideration the variety of contexts which shape the ideals, beliefs and 
practices of the faith. 
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These objectives are realised through concrete programmes and 
activities organised and implemented by various departments of the 
Institute. The Institute also collaborates periodically, on a programme- 
specific basis, with other institutions of learning in the United Kingdom 
and abroad. 

The Institute's academic publications fall into several distinct and 
interrelated categories: 


1. Occasional papers or essays addressing broad themes of the relation- 
ship between religion and society in the historical as well as modern 
contexts, with special reference to Islam. 

2. Monographs exploring specific aspects of Islamic faith and culture, or 
the contributions of individual Muslim figures or writers. 

3. Editions or translations of significant primary or secondary texts. 

4. Translations of poetic or literary texts which illustrate the rich heritage 
of spiritual, devotional and symbolic expressions in Muslim history. 

5. Works on Ismaili history and thought, and the relationship of the 
Ismailis to other traditions, communities and schools of thought in 
Islam. 

6. Proceedings of conferences and seminars sponsored by the Insti- 
tute. 

7. Bibliographical works and catalogues which document manuscripts, 
printed texts and other source materials. 


This book falls into category three listed above. 


In facilitating these and other publications, the Institute's sole aim is to 
encourage original research and analysis of relevant issues. While every 
effort is made to ensure that the publications are of a high academic 
standard, there is naturally bound to be a diversity of views, ideas and 
interpretations. As such, the opinions expressed in these publications 
must be understood as belonging to their authors alone. 
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Preface 


When Wladimir Ivanow (1886-1970), the eminent pioneer of modern 
Ismaili studies, prepared the first edition and translation of Tusi’s Rawda- 
yi taslim for publication, he was well aware of the defective nature of the 
two manuscripts at his disposal. In the Introduction to the book, he noted 
the numerous errors and discrepancies in the manuscripts that made the 
task of translation difficult for him. After a fruitless search for a more 
reliable text, he decided to proceed with the publication on the basis of 
the material he had at hand, in the expectation that ‘my labours will not 
be completely wasted if, in the future, when good and older copies of 
this work are found, this my attempt would help the future student, and 
make his task easier’' For the recovery and publication of this work and 
other foundational contributions to Ismaili studies, W. Ivanow deserves 
our most sincere gratitude. 

The opportunity of identifying more accurate copies of the Rawda-yi 
taslim came in 1981 when, during the course of my research on the Ismaili 
works of Nasir al-Din Tisi, I spoke to a group of friends in Mashhad of 
my efforts to find new manuscripts of the text. In response, Mr Ghiyahth 
al-Din Mirshahi, who was at the time a civil servant in Birjand, recalled 
the existence of a ‘very old manuscript’ in the possession of Mr Mihrabi, 
a local leader of the Ismaili community in the village of Khushg near 
Birjand. Assenting to my request Mr Mihrabi sent the manuscript to 
Mashhad, thus enabling me to make a photocopy of the text. This was, 
hitherto, the oldest known manuscript of the text, referred to here as 
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manuscript ‘M’ Later in the same year, a copy of another manuscript ‘Q’ 
came to my attention while visiting Mr Akbar Karmali in Karachi. Sub- 
sequently these manuscripts, together with those consulted by Ivanow, 
formed the basis of a new critical edition of the Rawda-yi taslim which 
I prepared for my doctoral thesis at the University of Oxford.’ 

At the time of my studies, I did not have access to another manuscript 
located in the Central Library of Tehran University that was identified by 
Prof. Hermann Landolt while attending the 800th anniversary celebra- 
tions of Tusi’s birth in 2001. My initial attempts to obtain a photocopy of 
this manuscript were not successful until I personally visited the Central 
Library in the summer of 2003 and was able (with the kind assistance 
of Dr Nasrullah Pourjavadi, Director of the Iran University Press, and 
Mrs. Karam Rida’i, the librarian), to make a copy of the Rawda and other 
Ismaili-related documents found in the collection (no. 8211), referred to 
here by the letter ‘T° It is indeed unfortunate that this codex contains only 
three of the 27 tasawwur found in the other manuscripts of the Rawda-yi 
taslim. Nonetheless, the fact that these chapters are among the longest 
and most problematic in the text with a number of properties unique to 
them has enabled the production of a more accurate edition and transla- 
tion. 

The oldest of these five manuscripts,’ identified as ‘M’ from the name 
of Muhammad al-Tasi mentioned in the colophon, is dated 968/1560. 
This Muhammad is not the copyist (who remains anonymous), but in all 
probability Nasir al-Din Tasi himself. Written in good legible nasta‘liq 
script, ‘M’ is the most carefully recorded manuscript of the Rawda to 
have been discovered so far. Its chapter headings are, in so far as I can 
judge from the copy at my disposal, in a different colour than the text. 
The text (which includes a number of fragmentary materials not part of 
the Rawda) comprises 127 folios (254 pages), with 18 lines of 8 centimetres 
length to each page. The first few pages, including the table of contents, 
are lost. Among the orthographical particularities of this manuscript 
are the writing of the Persian letters (che and pe) with one dot only, the 
addition of the word istifham (question) at the end of some interrogative 
sentences, and the vocalisation of Arabic quotations, 

The unique feature of manuscript ‘M’ is that it constitutes, in ad- 
dition to Tast’s 27 tasawwurat, twenty short treatises and fragments of 
between two and 18 pages scattered between different chapters of the text. 
The majority deal with the teachings or writings of the Ismaili Imams, 
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especially Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi al-salam (d.561/1166) and ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Muhammad (d. 653/1255), and there are several containing quotations 
of Hasan-i Sabbah (d. 518/1124). The fragments also include two gasidas 
on the genealogy of the Imams, which mention Islam Shah (d. around 
829/1425) and Mustansir-bi'llah II (d. 885/1480). Another interest- 
ing fragment of six pages, in a different handwriting, comes from the 
Magsad al-aqsa of the Sufi thinker and scholar ‘Aziz Nasafi (d. 7th/13th 
century).* The most likely explanation of the presence of these extrane- 
ous materials in the manuscript is that, owing to their inherent religious 
value, the scribe preserved them in the same codex as the Rawda, and 
they later became mixed up with the main text in the hands of those who 
later inherited it. It is also probable, as I have argued in my thesis (pp. 
148-149) and discuss further below, that some of this material originated 
from Tusi’s autograph copy and may comprise the missing 28th tasawwur 
which is mentioned but not included in the other manuscripts.° 

Manuscript ‘Q’ was copied by Muhammad b. Qadi Tayyib Parwazi 
in the year 1175/1761 ‘in response to the request of the high position [and] 
dignified presence of Mirza Ulugh Beg and ‘as a token of remembrance 
by the most humble servant of the rightly-guiding mission Khwaja Mirza 
Shah’ This suggests that the copy was commissioned officially for use 
within the Nizari Ismaili da‘wat of the time. It consists of 131 folios (263 
pages), of which page 43 is blank, with 11 to 14 lines to a page of 10-12 
centimetre length. The nasta‘liq script in which it is written, although 
a relatively inferior style, is on the whole legible and correct, except for 
the Arabic quotations which are arbitrarily vocalised. The text has been 
corrected in places, presumably by another hand, the mistakes being 
shown between the lines or in the margin, and some words and phrases 
are underlined. 

In contrast to ‘M’ and ‘Q; the manuscripts ‘A’ and ‘B’ that were avail- 
able to Ivanow are of a more recent provenance. He described them as 
follows: “The manuscript “A” ... isa volume of 129 pages, of mostly 21-22 
lines to a page, 10 cm. long, closely written in that modern Badakhshani 
handwriting which, though based on Central Asian models, shows 
much of Indian influence. Outside measurements are 23 by 15.5 cm., the 
text 17.5 by 10 cm. Transcribed in Baltit by Hawlidar Safiyy Allah Beg 
in 1353/1935 from an older copy dated 1177/1764, on Indian handmade 
paper, probably manufactured in Ahmadabad. The other copy, “B’, is a 
volume of 239 pages (there are errors in pagination), on cheap English 
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foolscap paper, 32.5 by 20 cm., text: 22.5 by 12 cm., 14 lines to a page, in 
clumsy Badakhshani handwriting, not very dissimilar in type to that of 
the first copy. Transcribed in 1342/1924, by Sayyid Munir Muhammad 
Qasim Badakhshani from the village of Khuf... .° 

Manuscripts ‘A’ and ‘B’ probably have the same origin because it is 
only in these two manuscripts that the 28th tasawwur is mentioned in 
their tables of content but missing in the text itself. The script in both 
cases is written in broken nasta‘liq and the Arabic quotations are ex- 
tremely distorted. There are, however, a few additional sentences in ‘B’ 
that are not found in ‘A’ or the other manuscripts, and it is unlikely that 
the copyist would have added them to the text. The transcription dates 
of the original version from which ‘A’ and ‘Q’ were copied are very close, 
1175/1761 and 1177/1764 respectively, but since only the former mentions 
the 28th chapter, it may be deduced that they are derived from two dif- 
ferent sources. Additional evidence supporting this conclusion lies in the 
existence of a number of sentences in ‘A that are missing in both ‘Q’ and 
‘M. On the whole, manuscript ‘Q’ shows more affinity with ‘M} both in 
correctness and precision of language, but it does not include any of the 
additional fragments contained in manuscript ‘M. 

As for manuscript “T’ that was located most recently in Tehran, it 
forms part of a collection of 14 treatises comprising 148 folios, among 
which nine (nos. 4-8 and 10-13) are Ismaili works, attributed mostly 
to Tusi, including a selection of the Rawda in no. 11.’ It was copied 
by Muhammad Shafi‘ son of Khwaja Muhammad in fair nasta‘liq and 
dated 1180/1767. Its outside measurements are 13.5 by 17 cm. The partial 
text follows the corresponding portion of manuscript ‘M’ fairly closely 
with minor differences that have been identified in the present edition. 
A particular feature of this manuscript, especially with regard to the 
22nd tasawwur, is that the scribe has amended the Persian translation 
of Arabic quotations by substituting some Arabic loan words commonly 
used in Iran with their Persian equivalents. This raises the possibility that 
the Persian translations may not have been part of the original text but 
inserted or modified subsequently by different generations of copyists. 
‘The existence of some Arabic quotations that remain untranslated in all 
the manuscripts appears to support this assumption. 

The relationship between the five manuscripts and the present edi- 
tion can be illustrated as follows: 
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One of the orthographical peculiarities of the Rawda-yi taslim,’ which 
was noted by Ivanow and has been preserved in various degrees by all the 
scribes, is its use of the conjunction and verbal prefix ha. Ivanow suggests 
that hd might have been either an abbreviated form of the Kurdish model 
particle hal, or a dialect in Tusi’s speech that the copyists preserved out of 
extreme respect for him.’ Since this verbal prefix also appears in the Per- 
sian translation of Shaykh al-Tasi’s!° al-Nihaya (Tehran, 1343 Sh./1964), 
vol. 1, pp. 38, 42, etc., ‘Abd al-Jalil Qazwini Razi’s'! al-Nagd (Tehran, 
13588/1979), Vol. 3, pp. 116, 302, 547, etc., as well in as the Haft bab-i Baba 
Sayyidna,”? which is now known to have been written by Tist’s colleague 
and collaborator in the compilation of the Rawda, Hasan-i Mahmiad, it 
would be safe to suggest that at the time of composition of these works, 
ha could have been a catchword or expletive in the dialect of the people 
of Qazwin and north-western Iran (including Kurdistan, Tabaristan and 
Simn4n)," and that in all probability it was Hasan-i Mahmad who added 
this verbal prefix to the text. 

The informative colophon at the end of the oldest manuscript ‘M’ 
clearly indicates Nasir al-Din Tasi’s central role in the production of the 
Rawda-yi taslim, as well as the collaboration of the ‘chief of da‘is’ Salah 
al-Dawla wa al-Din Hasan-i Mahmad: 


On Tuesday in the middle of the month of Shawwal in the year 640 [11th 
April 1243], and in the presence of the great master, chief of the da‘is, Salah 
al-Dawla wa al-Din, master compiler of both poetry and prose (munshi-yi 
jahan mubdi‘ al-nazm wa al-nathr), Hasan-i Mahmid - may his eminence 
continue - who is the compiler (jami’‘) of these highly useful, original, pre- 
cious and incomparable themes of the mission (da‘wat), an occasion arose 
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to read the whole of this book and, in accordance with our aptitude, certain 
benefits were obtained. 


This statement is of special significance because, in his closing remarks, 
as quoted by the scribe, although Nasir al-Din Tusi claims that the whole 
book was narrated to him, he does not explicitly claim authorship of the 
work for himself, nor does he attribute it directly to Hasan-i Mahmid 
who is described as the ‘compiler’ of the text. In the Muslim tradition of 
authorship, the word jami‘ denotes someone who records, compiles and 
edits the work of someone else. This usually happens during the period 
of apprenticeship, a condition that could have not been applicable to 
Hasan-i Mahmiad who, as his title suggests, was a senior dignitary of the 
Ismaili da‘wat. 

Hasan-i Mahmtd (also known as Hasan-i Salah-i Munshi or Hasan-i 
Mahmid-i Katib) was a highly talented poet whose Diwan-i Qa imiyyat"* 
has survived in a rare, hitherto unknown manuscript, the study of which 
is likely to throw fresh light on the intellectual and literary milieu of 
early Nizari Ismailism before the advent of the Mongols. He is also to 
be acknowledged as the author of the prose Haft bab-i Baba Sayyidna,’ 
which has been wrongly attributed to Hasan-i Sabbah because of their 
common forename. A comparison between the style in the Haft bab’® 
which he composed in 602/1205, and the introduction to his Diwan-i 
Qa imiyyat completed in 631/1233, shows many similarities of style. In 
the Haft bab he states that he is not a good prose stylist and has no care 
for the niceties of literary form, which makes the probability of his being 
the author of Rawda, a precise, well-written and elaborate philosophical 
text, highly unlikely. 

A fair assumption that would do justice to both Nasir al-Din Tasi 
and Hasan-i Mahmtd would be to accept the Rawda-yi taslim as the 
outcome of some kind of an active, creative collaboration between them 
— that is to say, either the treatise is a collection of Tusi’s notes or lectures 
put together by Hasan-i Mahmiad, or Hasan-i Mahmid served as an 
interlocutor and adviser to Tusi on diverse issues, especially the doctri- 
nal perspectives of the Ismaili da‘wat of which, as mentioned, he was a 
senior official. Tusi’s acknowledgement of his colleague's contribution 
would seem to confirm the latter assumption. But the most reasonable 
explanation is that the poet performed multiple functions as a friend, 
guide, literary adviser and editor to the author. 
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As already noted, the singular feature of manuscript ‘M’ is that 
it contains a number of additional fragments. Christian Jambet has 
correctly observed, in his introduction to the French translation of 
Rawda, that some of this material differs in style, content and interpre- 
tation from the rest of the treatise.'” Nonetheless, it is probable that one 
or two of these fragments comprised, in partial form at least, the material 
for the missing tasawwur 28, which is mentioned only in the tables of 
content of manuscripts ‘A’ and ‘B’ available to Ivanow, but not found in 
any of the extant copies. The enigmatic status of this chapter requires 
further comment. 

The descriptive heading given to this chapter according to Ivanow’s 
edition (‘On the questions which I have personally submitted to the 
August Hearing - may it never cease to listen [to the prayers of those 
in need) — and the answers which [the Imam] has given’), suggests 
that the seven-page document (pp. 243-249 of the ms.) containing 
the responses of the Ismaili Imam ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad to ques- 
tions raised by Khwaja Muhammad-i Basa‘id may have formed part of 
the missing chapter. The words attributed to the Imam appear to be a 
verbal transcript of his discourse and exhibit little or no intervention 
by the authors or the scribes. As is to be expected, Ismaili scholars are 
exceptionally careful not to alter the teachings of their Imams, which 
probably accounts for the fact that the recorder of these questions and 
answers left several sentences unfinished because he was unable to hear 
or recollect them adequately. The impression is given, therefore, of Tasi 
and Hasan-i Mahmid intending to conclude their text with a chapter 
based upon this material, probably as a frame of reference rather than 
reproducing it verbatim, but for reasons unknown to us the chapter was 
either not completed or withdrawn from the text. In view of the close 
relevance to the Rawda of this fragment and another reporting the words 
of probably the same Imam (ms. pp. 193-194), the opportunity has been 
taken to publish them for the first time in the Annex to the present edi- 
tion. 

In this edition of Rawda-yi taslim, apart from applying contempo- 
rary Persian orthographical conventions, I have corrected typographical 
errors, eliminated conjectural readings and, in a number of instances, 
reconstructed the text as indicated within square brackets in the origi- 
nal Persian and marked in the English translation. The most significant 
orthographical variations found in all the manuscripts, including some 
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changes introduced by W. Ivanow, are identified in the footnotes to the 
Persian text. 

The English translation aims to be a close rendering of the original 
Persian text. Most technical terms in Arabic and Persian have been trans- 
literated and italicised in parentheses, except for those words which have 
found their way into English dictionaries. Occasionally, to render a more 
coherent translation, I have added a word or phrase to the translation 
within square brackets. In the case of some key words and expressions 
that recur frequently or for which there are no precise English equiva- 
lents, I have preferred to retain them untranslated. 

Since Tisi was proficient in both Persian and Arabic, he expresses 
himself sporadically in Arabic. Occasionally, and this applies to the 
Arabic quotations taken from the Qur’an and other religious texts such 
as Imam ‘Ali's Nahj al-balagha and Imam Zayn al-‘Abidin’s al-Sahifa al- 
Sajjadiyya, the text provides a Persian translation, which is reminiscent 
of Tisi’s style in the Akhlaq-i muhtashimi; but as mentioned previously, 
these may have been inserted or amended by the scribes at a later stage. 
To avoid repeating these lines in English, I have in most cases translated 
directly from the Arabic, and Tusi’s gloss has been transferred to the 
notes where necessary. In so far as possible, Prophetic Traditions and 
sayings of the Imam have been identified in the English version. In a 
number of cases where Tisi rephrases or amalgamates quotations, they 
have been left in their original form. 

The system of transliteration adopted for Persian and Arabic scripts 
is a modified version of the one used in the new edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, except for the letters dj, k and ¢ which have been replaced 
by j, q and ch, and the ligatures have also been dispensed with. 

Dates are given according to both the Islamic and Christian cal- 
endars; in the notes and bibliography some publication dates are given 
according to the solar Islamic calendar in use in Iran and are marked ‘Sh: 
for Shamsi. 

To facilitate cross-reference between the Persian and English texts, 
passages that deal with a single idea or with a cluster of related ideas have 
been numbered identically with [6]. 

I have consulted various editions and translations of the Qur’an for 
the purpose of this publication, but the verse numbers which are given 
only in the English translation follow Yusuf Ali’s system. 

Finally, it is my pleasure to acknowledge with deep gratitude the 
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generous assistance of many good friends and colleagues in producing 
this edition and translation of the Rawda-yi taslim, both during my 
doctoral studies at Oxford University and subsequently its publication 
by The Institute of Ismaili Studies. The names of those who facilitated my 
search for new manuscripts of the text in Iran and Pakistan have already 
been mentioned earlier in this Preface. Additionally, I wish to record the 
considerable contributions of my academic supervisor at Oxford, Prof. 
Wilferd Madelung, as well as Dr Julie Scott Meisami and the late John 
Cooper for their keen interest and involvement in the early stages of the 
project; Prof. Hermann Landolt, whose advice in the finalisation of the 
Persian and English texts has been invaluable, and who has also contrib- 
uted an Introduction to this book; Prof. Christian Jambet for permis- 
sion to reproduce an abridged version of his Introduction to the French 
translation of the Rawda in the form of a Philosophical Commentary, 
together with Hafiz Karmali for rendering the same into English; as well 
as Dr Leonard Lewisohn for his help in converting difficult passages of 
the Persian into lucid English. I would also like to extend my thanks to 
Prof. Azim Nanji and Dr Farhad Daftary for sponsoring and encourag- 
ing the publication of this work; my colleagues Dr Faquir M. Hunzai, 
Hamid Haji and M.R. Jozi for their assistance; Kutub Kassam for his 
meticulous editing of the English text; and Nadia Holmes for preparing 
the manuscript for press. 

My words of appreciation would be incomplete were I not to men- 
tion the support and inspiration that I received from my wife, Parichehr, 
without whom this work would not have materialised. 

J.B. 
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The Paradise of Submission (Rawda-yi taslim), also known as the 
Tasawwurat due to the key-word tasawwur (‘conception’ or ‘thought’) 
which invariably introduces the title of each of its twenty-seven chapters, 
is a masterful compendium of medieval Ismaili thought. More specifi- 
cally, it is a unique source for the study of ideas and doctrines held by 
the Nizari Ismailis under the second-to-last Lord of Alamit, ‘Ala’ al- 
Din Muhammad III (r. 618-53/1221~55). As such, it reflects the vision 
of Islam that distinguished the Nizaris at a time when two seemingly 
contradictory events in their recent history needed to be interpreted 
and harmonised: the proclamation of the Resurrection (qiyamat) by 
Hasan II (known to Ismailis as Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi al-salam) in 559/1164 
and the restoration of the formal observation of the shariat under Jalal 
al-Din Hasan III] in 607/1210. The shari‘at is evidently recognised in 
our text (paras 426-53), though only as a form taken by the spiritual 
Truth (haqdyiq) in this material world of relative values (idafat) and is 
discussed at length in terms of the ‘seven pillars of Islan’ along classical 
Fatimid lines of interpretation. The present time, the author suggests 
(para 345), is a new ‘epoch of concealment’ (riizgdr-i satr), and as the 
Imams themselves have imposed ‘prudence’ (tagiyya) as a religious 
duty, the inner truth (hagiqat) must remain hidden in the hearts of the 
believers. By referring to an ‘epoch of concealment; he is apparently al- 
luding to ancient mythological conceptions of cyclical time in Ismaili 
‘hiero-history,” which are explained earlier in the text (paras 173-75 and 
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319-21). These ‘cycles’ (dawr, pl. adwar) are, however, of rather cosmic 
dimensions since they involve altogether seven times seven thousand 
years, with major periods dominated by the rule of Prophetic Law or 
‘concealment’ (dawr-i satr), being both preceded and followed each time 
by periods of Resurrection or ‘unveiling’ (dawr-i kashf). Yet, despite his 
appeal to ‘concealment’ and ‘prudence’ as applicable to the present time, 
our author is remarkably eloquent about the eternal reality manifest in 
the person of the Imam of the time (muhiqq-i waqt), the ever present 
manifestation of the divine ‘Word’ (kalima-yi a‘la) or ‘Command’ (amr; 
e.g. paras 266-7 1, 330, 350-82), and he clearly reasserts the position of 
Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi al-salam as the ‘Lord of Resurrection’ (qa’im) who 
came 500 plus forty years after the Prophet as the ‘second blast of the 
trumpet of the Resurrection’ (i.e., forty years after Hasan-i Sabbah, d. 
518/1124, the ‘first blast of the trumpet’; paras 475-82). 

Completed, as we now know, in 640/1243 under the supervision of 
a high-ranking Nizari official, and with the written approval of the fa- 
mous scholar Nasir al-Din al-Tusi (597-672/1201-74), this compendium 
undoubtedly owes something to Tusi’s own teaching at Alamtt. As is 
known,” Tasi had spent nearly thirty years of his life as a protégé of the 
Nizaris during the Mongol invasions of Persia. The Nizari state was then 
still in a position to offer attractive libraries and relative security even 
to outside scholars, while Khwarazm and much of eastern Persia had 
already been conquered and severely devastated by the Mongols. It was, 
however, weakened not only by the pressure of the advancing Mongols 
and a generally hostile environment, but also by serious internal tensions 
within its leadership, which eventually led to the murder of the Imam 
‘Al@ al-Din Muhammad II] in 653/1255, and, only one year later, to the 
surrender of his youthful successor, Rukn al-Din Khurshah, to Hilegii. 
The downfall of the Nizari strongholds of course affected the condition 
of the Persian Ismailis in the first place, but it also opened the way for 
the Mongol sack of Baghdad and the effective overthrow of the Abbasid 
caliphate in 656/1258. 

Tusi had evidently been a personal admirer of ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Muhammad III, whom he praised in a poem as the ‘lord of mankind’ 
(mawla al-anam), suggesting that those devoted to him, having recog- 
nised kis noble aim, will be triumphant in the ultimate world.* We also 
know that he exchanged correspondence on questions of philosophical 
theology with another personal protégé of this Nizari Imam: the Sufi 
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Shaykh Jamal al-Din al-Jili (or Gili, Gilaki, d. 651/1253), one among the 
famous ‘twelve disciples’ of Najm al-Din al-Kubra (d. 618/1221), who was 
residing in nearby Qazwin.° Under Rukn al-Din Khurshah, however, 
Tusi apparently judged the situation at Alamut to have become totally 
untenable and chose to offer his services to the new masters of Persia. 
Disclaiming then any sympathies he might have had for the Ismailis, 
he soon became what he is mostly remembered for in Iran: a wise and 
powerful vizier in the [Ikhanid administration, a great scientist and as- 
tronomer, and a highly respected Twelver Shi‘i theologian and philoso- 
pher.° Yet the original versions of his most famous philosophical works 
such as the Nasirean Ethics and the Asds al-igtibas (both in Persian), 
or the Arabic Commentary on Avicenna’s Ishdrat wa-tanbihat, which 
was written mainly in defence of Avicenna against the ‘misunderstand- 
ings’ of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1209), as well as several works on 
astronomy’ were all written during his long-standing association with 
the Ismailis. During the same period he also wrote several small treatises 
revealing a profound Ismaili consonance in his own thinking, including 
an autobiography known as Sayr wa Suliuk. The latter leaves very little 
doubt indeed that he himself had adopted Ismailism at that time out of 
conviction, and it is accepted as one of his writings even by those who 
are reluctant to recognise it as a genuine expression of his religious al- 
legiance.® But the case of the Paradise of Submission is quite different, not 
least because of its unusual style. Indeed it was mainly for linguistic and 
stylistic reasons that the distinguished Iranian expert on Tusi’s writings, 
M.T. Mudarris Radawi, rejected the attribution of this work to his pen 
categorically,” 

Preserved within the Ismaili community up to the present day in 
manuscript copies ascribing it to TUsi, our Persian text was published 
for the first time in 1950 thanks to the pioneering efforts of Wladimir 
Ivanow, along with an English translation and a lengthy introduction.'° 
This previous edition was, however, based on two very late and defective 
manuscripts only; and the English translation, apart from being rather 
approximate in many places, could hardly be said to have been congenial. 
Better and older manuscripts having come to light in the meantime it 
became an urgent and challenging task for Ismaili scholarship to prepare 
a new edition and translation, and to gain a clearer picture of what Tusi's 
own role in its production may actually have been. If as a result it has now 
been possible to present the Paradise of Submission on a more reliable 
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basis, this is first and foremost thanks to Dr Jalal Badakhchani’s sustained 
research work, which was submitted for in an earlier version in 1987 as 
a PhD dissertation to the University of Oxford. Dr Badakhchani’s 1987 
text edition, partial translation and introduction led subsequently to the 
first modern translation into French by Christian Jambet, which was pub- 
lished with a new introduction and notes as La convocation d’Alamut: 
Somme de philosophie ismaélienne (Lagrasse, 1996). Professor Jambet’s 
philosophical analysis as contained in his introduction has been made 
available in an abridged English version for the present volume as well 
(cf. Appendix), which, thus, in a sense constitutes the third stage of an 
ongoing process. Based now on five manuscripts, the present publica- 
tion offers a newly revised edition of the Persian text along with a new 
translation, which aims to render the original as faithfully as possible 
while making it accessible in modern, readable English. 

As is explained in more detail in the editor’s Preface, the oldest 
manuscript known so far is a copy made according to its colophon in 
968/1560 (referred to as ‘M’). This copy has been preserved in separate 
portions of text found in various parts of a unique codex of Ismaili 
writings, which apparently contained the Paradise of Submission origi- 
nally as its first item. However, an unknown number of folios at the be- 
ginning was evidently replaced at some point with nine folios containing 
two other items, namely, six pages of an extract from the Maqsad-i aqsa 
of the Sufi writer ‘Aziz-i Nasafi,!' followed by nine pages of poetry on the 
genealogy of Ismaili Imams up to al-Mustansir bi’llah II (also known as 
Shah Qalandar under his Sufi name, d. ca. 885/1480). As a result, the text 
begins abruptly on p. 15 in the middle of Tasawwur 3 (para 34), so that 
the preamble, the table of contents, all of the first two chapters and part 
of Tasawwur 3 are unfortunately missing. Among other items contained 
in various places in this codex there are also some pieces of questions and 
answers which may cast a light on the milieu in which the Paradise of 
Submission was compiled or transmitted at an early stage without being 
part of it. They are not designated as tasawwur in the manuscript; and 
there is no need to assume that they originally belonged to the mysteri- 
ous Tasawwur 28 whose very existence is suggested only by the table of 
contents of the manuscripts used by Ivanow. Two among these items, on 
spiritual oneness with the Imam"? and on the hierarchy of knowledge, '? 
have been added in the present volume as an Annex, as in the French 
translation by Christian Jambet. 
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One of the unique features of the manuscript copy M is that its 
colophon, placed at the end of Tasawwur 27, reproduces a note writ- 
ten according to the copyist by Tusi himself at the end of the Rawda-yi 
taslim. Tisi thereby in effect attested that he had read the entire work in 
the presence of its compiler (jami’), a high-placed dignitary, chief da‘ 
and well-known writer of poetry and prose by name of Salah al-Din 
Hasan-i Mahmud, on Tuesday, 15th Shawwal 640/7th April, 1243 (for a 
literal translation see pp. 170-171). This attestation appears to be genuine 
enough (the isth of Shawwal 640 A.H. was indeed a Tuesday!) and is 
certainly evidence of Tiisi’s own involvement with this text. At the very 
least, it would seem to imply that he was being consulted when the final 
text was about to be released. However, its wording in no way establishes 
him as the author of the work. On the contrary, he rather seems to be 
delegating responsibility for it to Hasan-i Mahmtd by referring explicitly 
to him as the ‘compiler’ - a term which could also mean ‘author’'4 - and 
by congratulating this important da‘ very politely for spiritual benefits 
obtained from it ‘in accordance with his own aptitude’ 

On the other hand, the heading of the preamble (which is not 
extant in ‘M, as indicated above) certainly suggests to begin with that 
this work belongs to the discourse (kalam) of Tusi himself. But then 
this heading was obviously added at some later stage, and the identity of 
the writer of the preamble remains unclear. Was it indeed Tusi himself, 
or someone else, who introduced this text by indicating that it was he 
who ‘transferred from speech to writing’ whatever he had recorded and 
established in his mind from these ‘thoughts’ (tasawwurat), according to 
his own understanding; that he put it all into the form of a compilation 
(majmii‘a), gave it the title Paradise of Submission, and sent it to ‘dearest 
brother Badr al-Din Husayn’’* for consideration by the ‘noble leaders 
of religion’? Ivanow’s version, to be sure, has the writer of the preamble 
identify himself as ‘Muhammad b. Hasan-i Tasi’ (meaning, of course, 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Hasan-i Tus!); but this dubious self-iden- 
tification is not supported by the best available manuscripts (‘Q’ and ‘A), 
and has accordingly been omitted in the present edition.'® 

Now if the preamble was not written by Tusi himself, then this obvi- 
ously means that neither was he the one who put these tasawwurat into 
writing. This would seem to leave us again with the ‘compiler’ Hasan-i 
Mahmud to whom Tusi himself refers in his attestation. Certain linguis- 
tic peculiarities found right from the beginning in the preamble as well as 
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here and there in the main body of the text, notably the frequent use of 
the dialectal particle ha which is a feature of all five extant manuscripts, 
make it unlikely anyway that Tisi should have personally written down 
the text as we have it. This particle, which Ivanow had tried to explain 
as possibly reflecting Tusi’s own dialect, is not used by him in any of his 
unquestionably authentic Persian writings, Ismaili or otherwise, whereas 
it is found in such texts as the Haft bab-i Baba Sayyidna, a much shorter 
Nizari compendium that was written some forty years earlier.'” A con- 
nection between the Paradise of Submission and this earlier Nizari work 
can moreover be suggested on the basis of Dr Badakhchani's interesting 
observation that the Haft bab-i Baba Sayyidna was in all probability 
written by the same Hasan-i Mahmud as an introduction to a collection 
of his own poetry, the as yet unpublished Qa imiyydt. Consequently, the 
possibility that this important da‘ and established Nizari writer of poetry 
and prose may have actually written down the Paradise of Submission 
himself, or, if the ‘thoughts’ were indeed Tusi’s own, that he rephrased 
them in his capacity as ‘compiler’ or first editor, can certainly not be 
excluded. 

Such editorial work by Hasan-i Mahmid, or perhaps a team of edi- 
tors directed by him and working with Tusi in the background, would 
explain not only certain stylistic and linguistic oddities; it could also 
account for some unusually ‘extremist’ traditions cited in our text, for 
example the one about ‘Ali as a world-conqueror (paras 473-74), which 
is found in the Haft bab-i Baba Sayyidna in the first place.'® Moreover, 
the way certain philosophical issues are presented also suggests that the 
editor must at times have exercised a certain discretionary power to suit 
his own taste or that of the intended readership. One case in point is 
the very short Tasawwur 4, which squarely identifies the Prime Intel- 
lect with the Agent Intellect (‘aql-i fa“al). This identification, which is 
in accordance with Ismaili conceptions as defined by Nasir-i Khusraw 
(d. after 465/1072-73),'” not only contradicts Tasi’s usual Avicennism; it 
also contrasts with other parts of our text itself, such as the discussion 
in Tasawwur 2, which includes brief reminders of the classical Avicen- 
nian cosmology of the ten Intellects (with the Agent Intellect being the 
tenth from above; cf. paras 15, 18-20, 25-27). Similarly, the cosmology 
presented in Tasawwurat 5-7, with Intellect, Soul, Nature and Matter 
as major hypostasies, simply reproduces a Neoplatonic model such as 
the one known from the Rasa@’il Ikhwan al-Safa’, rather than offering 
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new philosophical or scientific arguments one might expect to see in an 
original work of Tasi’s, although he may well have accepted to go along 
with it for the purpose of this compendium. This model was basically 
shared by many Ismaili thinkers prior to Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani (d. 
after 411/1020), and subsequently restored in Persian Ismailism by Nasir-i 
Khusraw.”° 

An instructive example of what possibly comes close to a faithful 
reproduction of Tusi’s own ‘discourse’ at Alamit can be seen in the so- 
phisticated series of questions and answers that constitute Tasawwurat 
1 and 2. Tasawwur 1 argues the case for monotheism in a rational and 
subtle way which leads inevitably to the Ismaili thesis that ordinary ra- 
tional arguments for the existence of God are at best incomplete and at 
worst equivalent to self-assertion or unbelief (kufr), because the utterly 
transcendent divine in itself cannot be proven by human reason and 
only the divine ‘Command’ or ‘Imperative’ (amr) can be recognised in 
the person of its holder (mawl4, wali al-amr), i.e. the Imam. This, then, 
leads to the extensive discourse in Tasawwur 2 on the divine amr as 
the ‘first cause’ of existence in a metaphysical and cosmological sense. 
As is known, the position of the divine amr as a distinct metaphysical 
entity between God and the Prime Intellect was a more or less common 
feature of classical Ismaili thought prior to Kirmani, and was taken up 
again by Nasir-i Khusraw.”! This may be significant in itself as it would 
seem to indicate that Nizari doctrine with its insistence on the ‘present 
Imam’ as manifestation of the divine amr was following this particular 
line rather than Kirmani’s, who systematically sought to de-emphasise 
whatever could give rise to ‘temptations of divinity’ (especially in the 
Druze case), and whose refined thought had on the whole a much greater 
impact on Tayyibi than on Nizari doctrine. More importantly for our 
purpose, this chapter is indeed consistent with Tusi’s own thought, not 
only because of its Avicennian components, but precisely because of the 
philosophical necessity of the divine amr and its oneness that is being 
demonstrated. In fact, Tasi himself argued succinctly and logically in his 
Sayr wa Suluk for the metaphysical and epistemological necessity of this 
intermediary between God and the Prime Intellect. He there suggests 
that the philosophers, in ignoring it, simply failed to think through the 
consequences of their own emanationist system, and makes it clear that 
it was this doctrine of the amr which convinced him of the superiority of 
Ismailism in the first place.?* A question of compatibility may, however, 
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arise with the Ismaili solution offered in Tasawwur 3 to the age-old 
problem of how the many proceed from the One. This was an extremely 
important issue for Tusi, who developed a mathematical model of his 
own ina number of treatises, including several pages of the Commentary 
on Avicenna’s Ishdrat, in order to demonstrate that only one can indeed 
proceed directly from the One, as Avicenna had taught.”* Although even 
in this philosophical Commentary the one emerging directly from the 
One is arguably the creative amr rather than the Intellect, as has been 
shown elsewhere,” the solution offered in Tasawwur 3 is nevertheless 
somewhat different in nature, and indeed quite original. The Ismailis, our 
text suggests, put both the ordinary theologians (para 30) and the phi- 
losophers (para 31) in their place by arguing, first of all, that an emergence 
of anything from God can neither be asserted nor denied absolutely, so 
that no humanly conceivable solution will ever be absolutely true; and 
since the divine amr ‘shines equally’ upon all creation and existence, all 
individuals will ultimately depend on their relative existential rank and 
point of view. Therefore, only the Intellect is bound to say: ‘only one can 
issue from the One’, whereas the Soul (being placed in between Intellect 
and Body) will say: ‘one and many issue from the One; and the Body can 
only say: ‘nothing can issue from the One but the many’! 

The main purpose of our compendium is not, however, to explain 
the origin of the universe, but to provide an all-inclusive orientation on 
man’s place in this world and his ultimate becoming. This theme begins 
in Tasawwur 8, on the human soul, which is essentially a summary of 
Avicennian notions of the soul, especially the human soul as an indivis- 
ible, immaterial substance governing the body and receiving intellectual 
forms (paras 51-4 and 57ff.). At the same time, it contains an interest- 
ing passage (paras 55~6) on the ‘imaginal soul’ (nafs-i khayali) as an 
intermediary between the animal soul and the human soul, or between 
the sensible and the intelligible domains, and on the role of an ‘imagi- 
nal body’ (or shape, hay’at) retained by the soul after physical death. 
This passage actually prepares the ground for an original philosophy 
of bodily resurrection - ‘bodily’ in the sense in which the soul can be 
said to become the ‘matter’ of higher spiritual ‘forms’ it acquires in the 
process of its actualisation (cf. paras 63-64) - which is explained in more 
detail in Tasawwur 21 (cf. paras 242 and 257ff.) and constitutes one of 
the major themes of this work. Although a somewhat similar idea about 
imagination surviving the death of the body can be found in Avicenna,”® 
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the way it is put here considerably modifies Avicennian intellectualism 
and is not, in fact, taken from Avicenna. The whole passage, including 
the cryptic statement that ‘in this world human beings are spiritual be- 
ings clothed in corporeal bodies, while in the next they are corporeal 
beings clothed in spirituality’ (para 56) is clearly taken from one of the 
‘answers’ given by Shahrastani’s ‘Hanifs’ to the pagan philosophers called 
‘Sabians’ in his al-Milal wa’l-nihal (completed by 521/1127),”° that is to 
say, doubtless from the unknown Ismaili source used by Shahrastani 
for this famous ‘dialogue’;”’ and it is worth pointing out that the entire 
final chapter of our compendium reproduces that same source as well, 
and as a whole. As was noted by Hodgson,”’ a likely common source for 
Shahrastani’s ‘dialogue’ and the final chapter of our compendium is one 
of the lost writings of Hasan-i Sabbah (d. 518/1124) himself, especially as 
his doctrine of ta‘lim, which is also known from Shahrastani’s Milal, is 
expressly evoked in paras 477f., just before the final Tasawwur 27 begins. 
The ostensible purpose of this final chapter is to prove the superiority of 
the final outcome of creation, that is to say, the human being composed 
of spirit and body, over purely celestial or spiritual beings supposed to 
be closer to God. By implication, its purpose is evidently to show the 
appropriateness of worshipping God through the perfect manifestation 
of the Prime Intellect in a human body - in other words, the hujjat, 
the immediate deputy of the Imam (paras 514-8; cf. 254, 330, 356, 384, 
399-401); and the hujjat par excellence, our text suggests, was no one else 
than Hasan-i Sabbah (cf. para 477). All this would seem to indicate that 
the spiritual teaching dispensed in our compendium owes probably more 
to Hasan-i Sabbah’s doctrine than appears on the surface. Of course Tusi 
may very well have enriched it with his own philosophical contributions, 
and cleverly woven it together with his Avicennism; but he was certainly 
not the only weaver of the carpet. 

This Nizari dispensation involves first of all a fundamentally Gnos- 
tic distinction between two totally different groups (cf. especially paras 
129-34, 193ff., 238): the ‘followers of truth’ (ahl-i haqq or muhiqqan) and 
the ‘followers of falsehood’ (mubtilan), also simply called the ‘opponents’ 
or ‘people of discord’ (ahl-i tadadd). The ‘followers of truth’ are, how- 
ever, themselves sub-divided into the ‘people of unity’ (ahl-i wahdat) 
on one hand, and the ‘people of gradation’ (ahl-i tarattub) on the other, 
so that we have in fact a tripartite division of mankind, in accordance 
with a famous wisdom-saying traditionally attributed to ‘Ali (cf. paras 
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80-82), and which also corresponds to the general distinction between 
Intellect, Soul and Body (paras 117f., 218-20, 262). The ‘people of unity, 
that is, the Imam and the supreme hujjat, are those who have never left 
the domain of Oneness and Necessary Existence in reality, even though 
they do appear in flesh and blood depending on the circumstances in 
this material world of ‘relativity’ (paras 238, 262); they therefore have no 
need to ‘return’ (ma‘dd) to their original domain. As for the ‘opponents’ 
or ‘followers of falsehood’ they have no ‘return’ to that domain either, but 
for opposite reasons: they never had any real ‘origin’ in the first place and 
are forever condemned to pure non-existence (imtind’; cf. paras 229, 238 
and 262). Thus, only the intermediary group, the ‘people of gradation, 
have a chance as well as a duty to ‘return’ to the uncontaminated state 
of origin which is frequently referred to as fitrat, a Qur’anic term which 
has also philosophical connotations. These people are, of course, the rank 
and file of the Nizari da‘wat. The fact that they appear to be identical with 
the ‘followers of religious law’ (ahl-i shar‘, para 118) does not contradict 
this point; it simply confirms the acceptance of the shari‘at by the Nizaris 
in the sense briefly indicated at the beginning of this introduction. 

The tripartite division of mankind is sometimes replaced by a four- 
fold structure, implying a difference between the hujjat and the Imam, 
especially where the hierarchy of knowledge (Tasawwur 13; cf. also paras 
390ff. and 454) and the structure of existence itself (Tasawwur 20 and 
21) are concerned. In one passage (para 235), the history of the Nizari 
da‘wat appears to be envisioned in terms of a gradual development in 
four stages, beginning with the summons to Paradise by the Prophet, and 
ending up with the summons to the ‘Lord [of Resurrection] (khuda). The 
first summons required only the sacrifice of ‘body and wealth on the part 
of those being summoned. The second, namely, the call to ‘knowledge’ 
(meaning probably ‘Ali) required in addition their sacrifice of ‘anger 
and lust. The third, which was the call to ‘somebody’ (kasi, meaning 
probably Hasan-i Sabbah, i.e. the hujjat also referred to as kasi in para 
268), required in addition the sacrifice of their ‘knowledge and intellect; 
while the fourth and final call, totalling all the previous requirements, 
was conditioned by their forsaking ‘their own selves’ (khudi-yi khud). 

Although the message conveyed in this passage is highly allusive, 
and subject to different interpretations, it is important because it seems to 
provide a structural link between the self-image of the community on one 
hand, and, on the other, a more generalised philosophy of resurrection 
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through ‘submission’ (taslim) which animates the whole compendium 
and constitutes indeed the main theme of Tasawwurdt 20-24. As briefly 
outlined in paras 221-30, this philosophy involves the notions of a spiri- 
tual ascent (taraqqi, also called mi‘raj in para 283), from the animated 
material body to the ‘resurrectional Intellect’ (‘aql-i giyamati), and a 
gradual motion of existence itself (wujid) towards perfection both mate- 
rial and spiritual, with every lower level of creation serving as ‘body of 
resurrection for the immediately superior one to which it ‘submits’ (cf. 
especially paras 257 and 300ff.). 

It is not the purpose of this introduction to discuss this philosophy 
in any detail. A word on its significance as a Shi‘i philosophy of resur- 
rection may, however, be in order. As such, it could be seen as marking a 
transition between the radically ‘resurrectionist’ thought of Abu Ya‘qub 
al-Sijistani (4th/ioth century)” and the philosophy of ‘being-toward-res- 
urrection’ elaborated much later by the celebrated Twelver Shi‘i thinker 
Mulla Sadra Shirazi (d. 1050/1640-41).°° It is not known whether the 
Paradise of Submission was available to Sadra, but there is, in any case, a 
remarkable affinity between the philosophical ideas given expression in 
our text and Sadra’s key idea of the soul as being engaged in a process of 
actualisation and transformation from ‘bodily origination’ to ‘spiritual 
permanence; or from being the ‘form of the body in this world to becom- 
ing the ‘matter’ of spiritual forms in the other.*! On the other hand, it has 
been shown that Sadra got much of his inspiration on eschatological mat- 
ters from a definitely authentic treatise by Tusi, the Aghaz wa Anjam, al- 
though he never identifies this source either.>* What is remarkable about 
this mystical treatise on “The Beginning and the End’ is that, although 
not an explicitly Ismaili work like the Paradise of Submission, it is, in fact, 
replete with allusions to Ismaili ideas and specifically Nizari terminol- 
ogy — a fact which could hardly have escaped the attention of Twelver 
Shi‘i readers. Even so, it was accepted already by the Shi‘i Sufi Haydar-i 
Amult (d. after 787/1385) as one of the highlights of ‘esoteric’ doctrine.** 
Thus, given Tisi’s knowledge of Ismailism, his personal involvement with 
the Nizaris, and his influence as a Twelver Shi‘i thinker later in his career, 
he could well have played an important role as a transmitter of originally 
Ismaili ideas to later Twelver Shi‘i thought. 


Rawda-yi taslim 
Paradise of Submission 


He is God Almighty, 
God, the Opener of all doors. 
O Lord, make the task easier, 

not more difficult. 


This is the book Rawda-yi taslim,' [consisting] of the lectures of the chief 
missionary (dai al-du‘at) and master of creation (khwdja-yi kd’inat), 
chosen by the lord of the worlds, supporter of religion and faith, the 
scholar of Tas, Muhammad [Nasir al-Din Tasi], may the mercy of God 
be upon him. 


Preamble 


Dearest brother Badr al-Din Husayn,’ may Allah protect him and grant 
him success. 

Following the recital of [my] salutations and greetings, may he 
[be pleased to] know that I have recorded from the deliberations 
(tasawwurat) concerning the origin (mabda’) and return (ma‘ad) of 
man, ethics (akhlaq) and human relations (mu‘@malat), what has been 
established in the mind of this most humble servant of the Ismaili mis- 
sion (da‘wat),’ according to the measure of his deficient understanding 
and comprehension. This is because any oral discourse which is trans- 
ferred from speech to writing will be better placed in the imagination, 
and from imagination it will better reach critical comprehension, whence 
it is better consolidated in the memory, and where - if God Almighty so 
wills - it will be better preserved. 

It was my wish to send a little of this discourse to my dearest brother 
— may God protect him - so that he might read and benefit from it. God 
Almighty grants success to [His] servants and is the Guide to the right 
path. 

Although the aim of this humble servant in making this compilation, 
which he has named Rawda-yi taslim, was [primarily] that God may ac- 
cept intercession for his imperfect soul through it, nevertheless, should 
it happen to be quoted in the assemblies of the noble leaders of religion 
and in the gatherings of the people of certainty, and be honoured by their 
consideration, the hope of this humble [servant] - who in this world is 
proud of their affection and likewise covets salvation in the Hereafter 
through the same means - is that, if they notice an oversight or error, 
in either expression or meaning, they will correct the defect, not blame 
[him] for its faults, thus earning heavenly rewards, if God Almighty so 
wills. 

May God Almighty bless everyone with the benefit of what they 
know and the knowledge of what is beneficial to them. Praise be to God, 
and praise belongs to the thankful. Amen, O Lord of the worlds.* 
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Tasawwur 1 


Refutation of the argument of one who denies the Creator, the 

Sublime, the Exalted, or maintains that there are two deities or 

two eternal beings, and [demonstrating] that human beings cannot 
establish a proof for His existence. 


[$1] If, God forbid, someone should voice his denial of the Creator 
(sani’), the Sublime, the Exalted, he should be asked: ‘Do the things of 
this world [exist] by themselves or through something else?’ If he says 
that all [exist] by themselves, he has asserted that all are necessarily ex- 
istent, because the meaning of the Necessary Existent (wajib al-wujid) 
is that which exists by itself (hast bi-khwud).? And if he says that their 
existence depends on something else, that also would imply the existence 
of a Necessary Existent, because the Necessary Existent is that by which 
these things exist. 

[$2] Again, he should be asked: ‘Is there a cause for the things that 
have come, and are coming, into existence or not?’ Inevitably, he will say, 
“There must be [such a cause]? Then one should ask: ‘Are you yourself that 
cause or is someone else?’ If he says, ‘It is I? he has admitted that there is 
a god [as he has also if he says that it is someone else]. In both cases he 
has confessed to the existence of a god even though he may not be aware 
of his own confession. 

[$3] The infidel (kdfir) is not called thus because he says there is no 
god (khuda); no infidel or polytheist (mushrik) says or has ever said that 
there is no god. 


Infidelity and religion, both are trotting along Thy path, 
Ever-repeating “He is the One who has no partners.® 


He is called kafir because the word ‘kufr means ‘to cover up, meaning 
that he has concealed from himself (bar khwud baz mipushad) what he 
cannot know; that is, he conceals his need of the Guardian-Lord of the 
[Divine] Command (wali al-amr) on God’s behalf. He remains at the 
initial common creatural confession (iqrar-i ‘@mm-i khalqi) - [as said in 
the Quran], ‘If you ask them who has created them, they will certainly say, 
“God” (43: 87) - and refuses [to accept] the second exclusive confession 
[pertaining to the realm] of the Divine Command (igrar-i khass-i amri) 
which - in accordance with [the revealed word], ‘Allah is the Master 
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(mawla)’ of those who believe, and the infidels have no Master’ (la mawla 
lahum)(47: 11) - distinguishes the infidel from the believer. He undoubt- 
edly attains to the first, but does not reach the second confession; thus 
he is called an infidel.® 

[$4] Similarly, if someone, God forbid, were to say, ‘There are two 
deities; he should be asked: ‘These two of which you speak, are they 
always separate from each other?’ Because if they are not separate from 
each other, they are one and not two. [Then, if he answers in the affir- 
mative, he should be asked]: ‘Now, if in your judgement, they are two, 
tell us whether their wills coincide? Are they equal in existence, power 
(qudrat) and omniscience (ihdtat), or is one superior to the other?’ If he 
says, ‘Their wills coincide, without any excess or deficiency, then what is 
the sense of saying that they are two? And if he says that they disagree in 
their volition, it would necessarily mean that the same object [may] live 
and exist according to the will of one of them, and die and become extinct 
according to [the will of] the other, so that the same object is both alive 
and existent, and dead and non-existent (ma‘dum), at the same time. 
This is [called] the opposition of mutual contradiction (muqabala-yi 
tadadd).° 

[$5] [Again, the question may be posed]: ‘Are they independent 
or is each in need of the other? If you say that both are independent of 
each other, it would entail that each of them is by its own essence (dhat) 
a god, and to each one belongs a separate realm of command (amr) and 
creation (khalq), a separate realm of reward (thawab) and punishment 
(‘iqab), and a separate heaven and hell, and that is impossible. If you were 
to say both are equal in existence, power and wisdom, then what would 
be the point of asserting that they are two? [And] if you were to say that 
one of them is superior to the other, this would necessitate an opposi- 
tion of gradation (muqabala-yi tarattub) between the two, the meaning 
of gradation being that, [of two objects of the same kind], one is better 
than the other. 

‘Thus, it is established that of the two alternatives, one implies the 
opposition of mutual contradiction and the other a confrontation of 
gradation. But He, the Exalted, is far beyond contradiction and exalted 
above gradation. 

‘[On the other hand], if you were to say both are in need of each 
other, it would necessarily mean that each of them is, in some way, the 
creation of the other: 
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[$6] ‘Again, with regard to independence (istighna) and need 
(ihtiyaj), tell us, are they equal or different? If they are equal, it neces- 
sarily means that two gods exist, each in itself being both independent 
and needful, omnipotent and powerless. If you say that they are different, 
it necessarily means that they are two gods, one good and the other better. 
This is obviously an outrageous absurdity. 

[$7] ‘Again, this duality can be said to be through an attribute (sifat) 
[of the Divine]. Tell us, is that attribute through which the gods are two 
divine or created? If you say it is divine, it is applicable to one god only, 
or a different attribute is required [for the second deity]. And if you say 
the attribute is created, it necessarily means that - since it is inappropri- 
ate for an attribute of the essence of the exalted One to be created — this 
cannot be the attribute of the exalted One. Here the absurdity becomes 
even more outrageous, and the circles of error and confusion become so 
interwoven that none can make heads or tails of them: 

Thus, ultimately, this debate will conclude that God Almighty is 
One. 


He is One, the One without partners; 
He is He and not He, thus He is He." 


[$8] Again, if someone were to say that there are two eternal beings, 
he should be told: ‘Since you apply the word “eternal” to both these two 
eternal beings, they both share [in eternity], but because of the distinc- 
tion that exists between them - this being not that one, and that being 
not this one — they are distinct. Thus, they are composed of a shared 
element (ma-bi-hi al-ishtirak) in which they both participate, and an 
element of distinction (mda-bi-hi al-imtiyaz) through which they are both 
separate. But what is composite is a created entity (murakkab muhdath 
bashad) and the individual elements (mufradat) in a compound body 
must precede the existence of the supposed compound, while the truly 
eternal is that whose existence is not preceded by anything. Thus, it is 
clear that two eternal beings cannot exist. 

[S9] As for proving the existence of God Almighty, human beings 
cannot establish such a proof because He, the Exalted.One, is in reality 
the Founder of all established things. Anyone who says he can prove His 
existence, [therefore] claims to have comprehended the reality of the 
identity of the Transcendent Being. But such comprehension by created 
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beings is the supreme form of absurdity; and since comprehension of 
Him is impossible, the proof which they wish to establish is equally 
impossible. Godspeed to you (wa al-salam),"! 


Tasawwur 2 


On the procession of all things from His Almighty and Holy 
Command, [written] as a catechism. 


[$10] Question: Some people say that the origin of existence is one, 
some Say it is two, some say it is three, and some maintain it is four. How 
do you conceive of this? 

Answer: I conceive the source (mabda’) of existence to be one, 
and that one [is] His Almighty and Holy Command (amr-i a ta‘ala wa 
taqaddas), which is also called the Word (kalima). The first being, which 
came into existence through absolute origination (ibda‘-i mahd) from the 
Command without any mediation, was the First Intellect (‘aql-i awwal). 
Other things came into existence through intermediaries from the Com- 
mand, such as the Soul (nafs) through the mediation of the Intellect, and 
Matter (hayula), Nature (fabiat) and Body (jism) through the mediation 
of the Soul. 

[$11] Question: Some have said the origination (ibda‘) which ema- 
nates (fa’'id mishawad) from the Command of the exalted Originator 
(mubdi‘), without mediation and timelessly, should be conceived of 
as being like the radiation of light from a lamp. Others have said that 
light comes from the lamp spontaneously (bi-ikhtiydr), and that if one 
conceives the meaning [of origination] in accordance with this example, 
one neither affirms the Originator nor the act of origination. What do 
you say about this? 

Answer: When they state that the act of origination is just like the 
light of a lamp, they use the example of a human artefact which can be 
related either to human beings or to Him, the exalted One, so that hu- 
mans, in accordance with their understanding and comprehension, may 
immediately be guided by this example to the productions (masnu‘at) of 
the Divine Command; they do not assume that, in reality, there is a strict 
correspondence with this example. The fact that in relation to Him people 
speak of Necessity, Unity, Simplicity, Will, Knowledge and Power, and 
likewise of [His] other attributes, is all because His exalted [Command] is 
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one pure light, one uncontaminated emanation (fayd), one bounty (jad) 
and one generosity (sakha) which, in the primordial past (mafrigh), was 
the cause for the existence of the 18,000 worlds,’” and, in the subsequent 
future (musta’nif) will be the cause for the perfection (kamal) of their 
essences and of this [realm of] multiplicity, duality and plurality.!? The 
fact that Necessity, Unity, Existence, Simplicity, Will, Knowledge, Power 
and other attributes are manifested differently, although in essence [all] 
are one, follows necessarily because the one making the description is a 
human being whose descriptions accord with created beings. How then 
can the involuntariness or voluntariness of which you speak apply to that 
[other] realm, and how should it be deemed necessary [there]? 

[$12] Question: The origination of the first originated being from 
the [Divine] Command needs further explanation. 

Answer: The explanation of this is that when God Almighty became 
conscious of Himself as Creator (khdliq), from His realisation that He is 
the Creator, creation became necessary, and that creation was the First 
Intellect. As the First Intellect was one by virtue of unity in every respect, 
the truth of the maxim, ‘Out of the one can only issue one’ (Ja yasdur ‘an 
al-wahid illa al-wahid), necessarily followed. 

[$13] Question: How have you come to the conclusion that, when 
God Almighty became conscious of Himself as Creator, and from His re- 
alisation that He is the Creator, the First Intellect came into existence? 

Answer: I argue so because in the whole of creation, whether in this 
world or the Hereafter (dn jihdn), every being that speaks concerning 
God Almighty does so according to the existential status it has acquired 
from Him, the Exalted, and [according to] the impact of the emanation 
(fayd) from His exalted Command that it has witnessed by the effects of 
the spirit and the works of the flesh. 

We say, for instance, that our Creator is wise (hakim). We call Him 
wise because we, who are His creatures and are obedient to Him, are 
able to recognise and understand that there is a trace (athar) of [His] 
wisdom (hikmat) [within us]; and since wisdom is fittingly attributed to 
us, although we are His creation and obedient to Him, it is even more 
necessary that we should affirm that all wisdom is from Him. Similarly, 
in our own beings, we find that no action can originate from us in this 
world without a prior conception of it. Thus, when we see that our action 
is necessitated by our conception, in the same manner, when we speak 
of the works of Him, the Exalted, we cannot exceed the limits of such 
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reasoning, namely the degree of our own knowledge and comprehension; 
[and] in the initial stage one necessarily has to explain the subject in this 
manner. 

[$14] Question: You have explained the origination of the First Intel- 
lect from the First Cause (‘illat-i ula). How do you explain the origination 
of other things? 

Answer: This question may be answered in two ways, summarily or 
in detail. The summary answer is that the First Intellect, with the power 
of the assistance of the sublime Word (kalima-yi a‘la), conceived the 
ultimate end of all physical or spiritual things - for example, that there 
should exist a universe from the outermost sphere (falak al-muhit) to the 
core of the earth in the same form and shape as it is now, one universal 
entity (shakhs-i kulli) with a holding and combining soul (jani daéranda 
wa mucallif) encompassing it. This conception (tasawwur) became the 
cause of the origination of all things and of all their concomitants, such as 
the intellects and their illuminations (ishraqat), the souls and their gov- 
ernances (tasarrufat), the spheres and their dispositions (tadbirat), the 
elements (arkdn) and their impacts (ta’thirat), the natural kingdoms and 
their congruous relations (tandsubat), with whatever their well-being 
required or was in the interests of their survival. It was analogous to be- 
ing ‘as the twinkling of an eye’(54:50), that is to say that, in the very same 
instant that [the First Intellect with the assistance of the sublime Word] 
conceived this, all these things came into existence through origination 
(ibda‘) and by instantaneous creation (ikhtira'). Both these modes were 
one origination, namely an intellectual [act], which came into existence 
from the Command without any mediation, and instantaneous creation, 
namely of the spiritual and bodily [forms], which came into existence 
from the Command through mediation of the Intellect and the Soul. 

[$15] As for the detailed explanation: When the First Intellect - that 
is, the intellect of the sphere of spheres (falak al-aflak), which is also 
called the Atlantic Sphere (falak-i atlas) or the Throne (‘arsh) - conceived 
of its own cause, which stood in a nobler relation (nisbat-i shariftar) [to 
it], that conception necessitated the creation (ijad) of another intellect. 
And when it conceived its own essence, which stood in an intermedi- 
ate relation (nisbat-i wasaf) [to it] — that is, when it realised that it was 
necessary through something else - this conception was the cause of 
the creation of the Universal Soul (nafs-i kulli), that is, the soul of the 
sphere of spheres. And when it conceived its own possibility (imkan), 
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which stood in an inferior relation to it — that is, when it realised that it 
was possible in itself, that conception caused the existence of the [body 
of] the sphere of spheres. 

[$16] Question: Since no physical body can come into existence 
without matter and form (hayuld wa strat), why did you describe the 
creation of the spheres without mentioning matter and form? 

Answer: Matter and form became necessary when the Universal Soul 
conceived the essence of the First Intellect and realised its perfection. 
From the realisation of the perfection of the Intellect, form, which comes 
from the category of perfection (hayyiz-i kamal), came into existence. 
And when it [the Soul] conceived its own essence and realised its defi- 
ciency, matter, which comes from the category of deficiency (hayyiz-i 
nuqgsan), came into existence. These two conditions were inevitable for 
the Soul, because it has two aspects: one [pointed] towards unity, [i.e., 
the realm of the Intellect], and the other towards multiplicity. 

[$17] Question: Since unity is the special characteristic of the Intel- 
lect and multiplicity that of the Soul, how is it that you conceive of three 
[aspects] for the Intellect and [only] two for the Soul? 

Answer: The reason is that where the Intellect is, there exists total 
perfection and all its relative aspects are one, and that one aspect is fac- 
ing His exalted [Command]. Thus, its one conception is the totality of 
all conceptions, and all conceptions are one. But for the Soul the case is 
not like this, because it is lower than the Intellect and in its degree some 
imperfection is necessary. 

[$18] Further discussions concerning intellects, souls, spheres, 
elements and the natural kingdoms. For the intellect of the sphere of 
spheres, three conceptions were necessary, in just the same manner as for 
the First Intellect. One conception necessitated another intellect, namely 
the intellect of the sphere of the Zodiac (falak al-burijj), also called the 
sphere of the fixed stars (falak al-kawakib) or the Pedestal (kursi). An- 
other conception formed everything from the sphere of the Zodiac to the 
intellect of the sphere of Saturn (zuhal). For each of the [ten] intellects 
- from [the intellect of] the sphere of Saturn to the intellect of the sphere 
of Jupiter (mushtari); from the intellect of the sphere of Jupiter to the 
intellect of the sphere of Mars (mirrikh); from the intellect of the sphere 
of Mars to the intellect of the sphere of the Sun (aftab); from the intellect 
of the sphere of the Sun to the intellect of the sphere of Venus (zuhra); 
from the intellect of the sphere of Venus to the intellect of the sphere of 
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Mercury (‘utdrid); and from the intellect of the sphere of Mercury to the 
intellect of the sphere of the Moon (qamar) — the same three conceptions 
became necessary. Each of those conceptions necessitated the forma- 
tion of another intellect, another soul and another sphere. The matter 
and form of each sphere were necessitated by the same two conceptions 
which each soul formed, namely its conception of the perfection of the 
intellect and of its own deficiency. Such was the decree of the Powerful, 
the Omniscient. 

[S19] The creation of the world of spheres [is formed] on these nine 
rotating spheres. Each sphere is endowed with a governing soul (nafsi 
mudabbir) and each soul is endowed with a determining intellect (‘aqli 
mugaddir). The assignment of an intellect and a soul to each sphere was 
due to the fact that each needed both a detached (mufariq) and an at- 
tached (mubdshir) moving agent (muharrik), intellect being the detached 
and soul the attached moving agent. The detached agent is like a magnet 
(maghnatis) which is in itself unmoving but which moves iron and at- 
tracts it to itself; the attached moving agent is like the wind which shakes 
a tree by whirling around it. 

[$20] The last intellect, namely that of the sphere of the Moon, is 
responsible for the actualisation of all potential things in this world, and 
is therefore called the Agent Intellect (‘aql-i fa“al); as the forms of these 
things are bestowed by it, it is [also] called the Form-giving Intellect 
(‘aql-i wahib al-suwar). 

[$21] Question: Some philosophers have criticised others on the 
ground that when the First Intellect reflected on its own possibility 
(imkdn), that conception caused the formation of the sphere of spheres. 
They objected that potentiality is something related to non-existence 
(amri ‘adami); how then can the conception of it necessitate the exis- 
tence of something? As long as the Intellect conceives that, there will 
be [merely] a difference between a possibility and something possible 
in itself (mubdyanat-i imkdn wa mumkini). Thus, it is a possibility that 
conceives of a possible, but in the premise it was stated that possibility 
is something related to non-existence. How do you conceive this matter 
(tasawwur-i ti dar in chist)? 

Answer: I conceive of it as follows: Although possibility is not exis- 
tent in all respects, neither is it non-existent in all respects. For if it were 
non-existent in all respects, the word ‘existence’ (wujud) could not be 
applied to it in speech; and if it were existent in every respect, it would be 
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futile to conceive of it as being possible. Thus, there is a great difference 
and distinction between something intelligible, which exists in the mind, 
and something non-existent, which exists neither in the mind nor in the 
external world. By way of an example, the non-existence of the human 
form in sperm is not the same as its non-existence in a plant, because in 
the first it is merely a potential non-existence while in the latter it is the 
non-existence of something impossible. 

Here it is not [the case of] something purely possible which con- 
ceives of something, rather it is a possibility immersed in necessity. A 
conception [of the mind] is something related to existence, not to non- 
existence. No one says that the possible, insofar as it is sheer possibility, 
can be a cause of the existence of anything. This is impossible to say, but 
it is correct to say that potentiality is the cause of receptivity for [the 
divine] emanation. 

[S22] As for these three categories, namely the ‘necessary’ (wajib), 
the ‘possible’ (mumkin) and the ‘impossible’ (mumtani):" Since the 
necessary is the bestower of all emanations it does not need to receive 
any emanation, and since the impossible is debarred in all respects from 
receiving an emanation it cannot be called its recipient. Inevitably, one 
has to say that the effusion of [divine] grace (add-yi fayd) requires a 
recipient (qabil), because if there were no recipient there would be no 
truth [in the verse], ‘Did you then think that We created you in jest?’ 
(23: 115). It is for this reason that the existence of created beings in this 
universe has become manifest through the contrast of truth and false- 
hood (haqq wa batil), that is to say, in the opposition of necessity and 
impossibility. In this universe, existence refers to those potential entities 
which must be located in between these two extremes, namely necessity 
and impossibility, and it can be said that the cause for their receptivity 
or non-receptivity to divine grace is themselves. 

[$23] Any existent being we can conceive of is either a necessary 
existent, that is, necessary [by itself], or a necessary non-existent, that 
is, impossible; or neither necessary nor impossible, that is, possible. And 
wherever the existence of a possible entity follows as a concomitant, a 
preponderating agent (murajjih) is needed to give support to the aspect 
of its existence over that of its non-existence; and this aspect of existence 
is nothing but the aspect of its receptivity to [the divine] emanation. For 
this reason it is correct to say that potentiality is the cause of [the entity's] 
receptivity to emanation. 
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[$24] Question: What comment would you make on this: Is the 
reason for the number of spheres being nine, no more and no less, that 
nine is the last of the single numbers, or because there was no more 
matter [remaining], or is there another reason? 

Answer: The [magnitude] of this universe is such that ‘Nor shall they 
compass aught of His knowledge except as He willeth’ (2: 255). One can 
only say that from His decree and wisdom, there arose the necessity that 
there should be nine spheres, twelve signs of the Zodiac, seven planets 
(aba’, ‘fathers’), four elements (ummahat, ‘mothers’), and three natural 
kingdoms (mawalid, ‘children’).'* Their quality and quantity is only 
known to the lords of truth (khudawandan-i haqq)'® - may prostration 
ensue upon mention of them - who have a comprehensive and informed 
knowledge of the whole of creation. Such humble servants [as ourselves] 
can only discuss what they have heard from their summoners (da‘iyan, 
sing. da‘) and their proofs (hujjatan, sing. hujjat).'’ And guidance is 
from God and through Him comes success. 

{§25] As for the elements and the natural kingdoms: The Universal 
Soul, with its innate yearning (shawgq) for the perfect rank of the First 
Intellect and its imitation of the latter, holds the spheres in constant 
motion. Since the ultimate perfection and aim of the spheres’ motion 
necessitated an animating force (quwwat-i hayawani), which could only 
be through individual organisms (ashkhas) composed from matter and 
form, and as they needed suitable and convenient provisions, the four el- 
ements — that is, fire, air, water and earth, which are the natural divisions 
(aqsam-i tabi‘i) - were arranged in the interior of the sphere of the Moon, 
in accordance with the order and arrangement of existence, through the 
yearning movement (harakat-i ishtiyaqi) of the spheres orbiting their 
centre. Out of these four elements, the nearer each one is to the sphere, 
the lighter and finer is its substance. For example, fire, which is above 
air, is fine in comparison with air but dense in comparison with [the 
substance of] the sphere [i.e., ether]; air, which is above water, is fine in 
comparison with water, but dense in comparison with fire; water, which 
is above earth, is fine in comparison with earth, but dense in comparison 
with air; and earth is characterised as the densest because of its extreme 
distance from the sphere. 

[$26] Thus, the emanation (fayd) of grace from the [Divine] 
Command (amr) through the act of origination (ibda’) reached the 
Throne (‘arsh), and then through the mediation of the Throne reached 
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the Pedestal (kursi), from whence it became attached to the sphere of 
Saturn. Likewise it attached itself to other spheres, one after the other, 
down to the sphere of the Moon. With the power of that emanation, the 
effusions and rays of the stars reached, through the mediation of the 
sphere of the Moon, the elements and necessitated their motion. From 
that motion certain reactions resulted which necessitated the composi- 
tion and separation of the elements. The form of these coarse elements 
was broken down, each by the other, and they moved from mutual ex- 
tremes of contradiction, namely excess and deficiency, to an intermediate 
position, which is the state of equilibrium. Thus, materials capable of 
accepting forms were produced. 

[$27] The Form-Giver (wahib al-suwar), [i.e., the Agent Intellect}, 
bestowed on each natural kingdom in this universe — namely the mineral, 
the plant, the animal and the human - suitable forms together with their 
own particular concomitants, elegant shapes, marvellous structures and 
wonders of constitution. Each of them received, according to its capacity, 
a trace (athar) of the impact of the Universal Soul, and radiation from 
the light of the First Intellect. For example, coagulation (‘agd) in the 
mineral [kingdom], growth (numuww) in the plant, sensation (hiss) and 
motion (harakat) in the animal, and rationality (nutq) and discrimina- 
tion (famyiz) in man. The genera in the natural kingdoms comprised 
individuals, and individuals constituted species, which were separated 
from each other through essential differentia (fasl-i dhati). 

[$28] The natural kingdoms began with solidification [of minerals], 
then [there came] plants, then animals and then human beings. The final 
stage of minerals was joined to the first stage of the plant kingdom, the 
final stage of the plant kingdom to the first stage of the animal kingdom, 
the final stage of the animal kingdom to the first stage of man, and the 
final stage of man to the first stage of the angelic kingdom. Since the chain 
of existence (silsila-yi wujud), [causing] the return of all things to the 
Command of the Almighty, reached its completion in the perfect status 
of man, and since the ability to acquire such a perfection, [consisting of 
diverse] intellectual conveniences and physical tools, was particular to 
man, it is clear that, although the mineral, plant and animal kingdoms 
preceded him in [the temporal order of] existence, the ultimate aim of all 
of them was him. As it is said, “The first in thought is the last in action’ 

[$29] However, regarding the existence of different species of living 
beings (asnaf-i khaldyiq), it is so because the Almighty’s will was such 
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that whatever was potential in the individual soul should be actualised 
through the spheres and the stars. The spheres are perpetually rotating 
with great speed; thus, the different effects of the aspects of the stars on 
the states of the natural kingdoms produce different forms. Godspeed to 
you. 


Tasawwur 3 
Concerning the question that ‘Out of one can only issue one.’ 


[$30] Some people say that everything in existence which can be 
called a quiddity (mahiyyat) has come forth from God Almighty. These 
people do not differentiate at all between unity and multiplicity in 
existence, nor between the one and many among existing entities, and 
neither avoid nor forbid imputing multiplicity to His essence. 

[$31] Others, who have passed beyond this stage and whose natural 
constitution (fitrat)'® has become more refined, say: ‘In existence there 
are both unity and multiplicity, and among existing entities are both 
the one and the many. In the same way as unity and the one have come 
forth from Him, the Exalted, so has multiplicity and the many, but the 
emergence of the one from Him is essential (bi-dhat) and that of the 
many accidental (bi-‘arad): 

[$32] But the adherents of the da‘wat, who follow the lord of all 
ranks and realms (khuddwand-i hama-yi maratib wa akwan) and who, 
with the power of his [divine] assistance (ta’yid) - may salutations ensue 
upon mention of him (li dhikrihi al-salam) - consider the question from 
[a position] above both these realms, say: ‘First tell us, is it appropriate to 
say that something can emerge from Him, the Exalted, or is it impossible 
and inappropriate?’ If we were to say that the emergence of something 
from Him, the Exalted, is possible, we would have denied Him, because 
He, the Exalted, has absolutely no relation or attachment (‘alaqa wa 
ittisal) to things, and unless something has a relation or an attachment 
to Him it cannot issue from Him. If we were to attribute such a relation 
or attachment to Him, we would have denied His unity (wahdaniyyat). 

But if we were to say that the emergence of anything from Him, 
the Exalted, is impossible, we would be denying creation, because these 
things are existent through Him and are the objects of His knowledge. By 
saying that the emergence of things from Him, the Exalted, is impossible, 
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I would be saying that these things are neither objects of His knowledge 
nor existent through Him. 

Thus, by saying that the emergence of things from Him, the Exalted, 
is impossible, 1 would be denying the figurative (majdz) and relative 
(idafa) [reality of creation]. On the other hand, by saying that the emer- 
gence of things from Him, the Exalted, is possible, 1 would be denying 
the actual reality itself [of the Exalted]. [Alternatively], if I were to say 
[the emergence of things from Him] is possible from one aspect and 
impossible from another, I would be speaking of two aspects, and two 
aspects constitute plurality. Thus, I would be imputing multiplicity to His 
exalted Essence, and one whose essence is multiple is a created thing and 
not God. 

[$33] [As for] those who maintain that [both] the one and the mul- 
tiple come forth from Him, the Exalted, but that the emergence of the one 
from Him is essential (bi-dhat) while that of the multiple is accidental 
(bi-‘arad), [one should ask them]: ‘In what sense has the one whose 
emergence is essential issued from Him, the Exalted?’ If the one issued 
forth is not He Himself, then that which is not He must be something 
which is formless and without attribute, (but] apart from God. Thus, 
there will be many and not one. The conclusion is that: 


Whoever speaks of Him is ignorant and whoever remains silent is unmind- 
ful of Him. Whoever thinks he has reached Him makes a baseless assump- 
tion. Whatever you distinguish in your reflective judgements, no matter how 
precise, will divert from Him and reflect back on yourselves and will be an 
artefact and a creature like yourselves.” 


[$34] Since man, insofar as he is a created thing, must necessar- 
ily speak on this topic from his own perspective, we can only say that 
- although His exalted Command, which is the cause of all creation and 
existence, is one absolute grace (fayd-i mutlaq) that shines equally upon 
the 18,000 worlds” with no [special] illumination (tajalli) or favour 
(‘inayat) on one rather than another being - every creature will speak 
about Him, the Exalted, according to the existential rank that it has re- 
ceived from His exalted Command, and in proportion to the existential 
traces of Him which he witnesses in his own essence. 

[$35] For example, since the First Intellect received its existence from 
His Command without any mediation and was one by virtue of pure 
oneness [of the Command], it could know and visualise only one and 
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oneness; so in relation to the Intellect’s own knowledge and vision it said, 
‘Out of one can only issue one’ And since the Universal Soul received its 
existence from the Command through the Intellect, and was able, with 
the assistance of the Intellect, to govern (tasarruf) and organise (tadbir) 
the realm of body (jismn), it saw unity and oneness through that aspect 
which was [turned] towards the Intellect, and plurality and multiplicity 
through that aspect which was [turned] towards body (jism). [Thus], in 
relation to its own knowledge and vision, it said, ‘Out of one can issue 
only one, and [from another aspect] many: Since body received its exis- 
tence from the Command through numerous intermediaries, and from 
its standpoint there was nothing but variation and multiplicity, it did not 
see or know anything but multiplicity and variety, and in relation to its 
own knowledge and vision said, ‘Nothing can issue from the one but the 
many: 

Thus, whatever these intellectual, spiritual and bodily beings say 
about the emergence of things from Him, the Exalted, they speak from 
the standpoint of their own knowledge and vision. But in truth He, the 
Exalted, is independent (munazzah) of all this. 

[$36] From such considerations, it necessarily follows that if we say 
the emergence of something from Him, the Exalted, is possible, we speak 
of such a thing in relation to our relativity and origin (idafa wa mabda’ 
khad); and if we say the emergence of something from Him, the Exalted, 
is impossible, [we do so] in relation to the (divine) reality and our return 
to the divine source (haqiqat wa ma‘ad-i khid); and if we say it is possible 
from one aspect and impossible from another, [we do so] from our own 
dual nature; and if we say it is not at all possible [for anything to come 
out of God, we do so] from the negation of our dual nature (di wajhi-yi 
khid).?'! Godspeed to you. 


Tasawwur 4 


Concerning the First Intellect, the Agent Intellect and the Universal 
Intellect, being three in expression and one in meaning. 


{$37] The First Intellect (‘agl-i awwal) is so called because it is 
the first created entity which came into existence by the Command of 
the sublime, exalted Producer (amr-i bari ta‘ala), without any media- 
tion (fawassut). It is called the Agent Intellect (‘aql-i fa“al) because all 
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things were actualised from potentiality through its assistance; and the 
Universal Intellect (‘aql-i kull) because individual intellects which are 
attached to intelligent people in this world are its effects. One of the at- 
tributes of the First Intellect is that it is perpetually immobile due to the 
illuminations of the lights of the Word (kalima) which are shining upon 
it, and it is continually stimulating stillness and motion in the sacrosanct 
[Universal] Soul (al-nafs al-muqaddasa). Godspeed to you. 


Tasawwur 5 
Concerning the Universal Soul. 


[$38] From the circumference of the highest sphere (falak al-a‘ld) 
to the centre of the depths of the earth, this universe is one organism 
(shakhs) which is called the macrocosm (‘alam-i kabir); and the Univer- 
sal Soul (nafs-i kull) is a single spirit (rawan) which performs a single 
action on its body. But the Soul's action and influence varies according 
to the [degrees of] receptivity of different parts of the universe and their 
respective innate capacities (isti‘dad). For example, its action and influ- 
ence on the heavens is motion (harakat) and on the earth is rest (sukiin); 
on elements it is mixture (imtizaj) and on minerals it is solidification; 
on plants it is growth, on animals it is sense perception and motion, and 
on humans it is speech [or reason, nutq] and discrimination. For this 
reason the Universal Soul is called the mover (muharrik) of heavenly 
motions, the stabiliser of the earth’s quiescence, the solidifier of minerals, 
the nurturer of plants and the life-giver of animals. Godspeed to you. 


Tasawwur 6 
Concerning primordial matter. 


[$39] [The term] Aaydla (primordial matter) is [formed from] two 
Arabic words from which a particle has been omitted: haya [and] ala.” 
Ha-ya-wa means ‘preparation and ala means ‘first’; [thus hayala] means 
‘the first preparation. Preparation denotes preparedness (isti‘dad), mean- 
ing that it is possible [for hayild] to be a suitable recipient for a thing. 

[$40] Matter is of four kinds: primordial matter (hayald-yi ala), 
universal matter (Kull), the matter of nature (tabi‘at) and matter of 
production (sind‘at). The matter of production is any [raw] material 
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which can be worked upon, such as wood for the carpenter, iron for the 
blacksmith, indigo for the dyer, and so forth. 

[$41] The matter of nature consists of the four universal elements of 
the universe, [earth, water, air and fire]. In the same manner as that in 
which the carpenter, the blacksmith and the dyer manipulate wood, iron 
and indigo, and manufacture different tools, universal nature (tabi‘at-i 
kull) manipulates the four elements and brings forth different forms, such 
as minerals, plants and animals, 

[$42] Universal matter is the absolute body (jism-i muflaq), [which 
fills the cosmos] from the highest sphere to the depth of the earth, in 
which the Universal Soul governs and controls all bodies, in the same 
way as the artisans of the elemental world - that is, the realm of growth 
and decay (‘lam-i kawn wa fasdd) — act on the elements. 

[$43] Primordial matter is a simple intelligible substance (jawhar-i 
basit-i ma‘qul) which the senses cannot perceive. It is nothing but pure 
existence, that is to say, the very beingness (huwiyyat) of things. For ex- 
ample, each and every existing entity has an existence (wujid) by means 
of which it exists. That existence which comprises all existing entities is 
prior to their essence (dhat) and, in relation to all of them, becomes the 
prime matter of each one of them. It is like woodenness, which precedes 
the essence of all wooden things and in relation to all of them, becomes 
the matter for each one of them. Taken in its utmost simplicity, it is pure 
beingness, and [it functions as} the very being and existence of every 
quantity (kammiyyat) and quality (kayfiyyat). 

[$44] When it [beingness] becomes receptive to taking on quantity, 
the absolute body [i.e., universal matter] becomes visible such that the 
three dimensions of length, breadth and depth cannot be dissociated 
from it. When quantity becomes receptive to taking on quality, it be- 
comes a particularised and determined body in the form of a triangle, a 
square, a circle and so forth. 

[$45] Primordial matter is called the passive substance (jawhar-i 
munfa‘il) because it is never active by itself and will never become actu- 
alised unless something else is added to it. Its function is just this: to be 
a receptacle of all forms which are conferred upon it. Godspeed to you. 
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Tasawwur 7 
Concerning universal nature and universal body. 


[$46] When the Universal Soul (nafs-i kull) moved towards perfec- 
tion, the source which precipitated that motion was universal nature 
(tabiat-i kulli), and the source capable of receiving that motion was 
universal body (jism-i kull). This is because, just as it was inevitable 
that the [Universal] Soul should move towards perfection, likewise it 
was necessary that universal nature should be the source of universal 
motion, and universal body be the source capable of receiving universal 
motion. 

[$47] Universal nature is one of the faculties (quwwat) of the Uni- 
versal Soul, and all the spiritual entities (riahdniyydat) in this world are its 
parts. Such spiritual entities are also called angels (firishta). It is said that 
among sensible objects there is nothing which does not have an angel 
accompanying it and preserving the order of its existence. This [opera- 
tion] is to such an extent that, [as the adage goes], ‘With each drop of 
rain there is an angel. By this is meant that, for example, a drop of rain 
descends from a cloud only when it has acquired that quantity which is 
its complete form (tamdmi-yi surat), so that when it separates from the 
cloud its parts do not disintegrate in the air and it reaches its centre [i.e., 
the earth]. Such a spiritual entity which functions to preserve its quiddity 
(mahiyyat) is called an angel. Similarly, in the case of a stone which is 
thrown up into the air, when the power of the person who has thrown 
it vanishes from it, it returns by nature to its own place. That power by 
which it returns to its own place is called an angel. 

[$48] Although the movement of all bodies, which comes from 
the almighty Command [of God], through the intermediary of the 
Universal Soul, is found up to this point in each body and nature, and 
it is this nature which precipitates the motion of the body, we observe 
that corporeal beings from the outermost sphere to the very centre of 
the earth are stable in their own place, and that these places are their 
natural abodes according to an order. But since every individual body 
has an individual nature (fabi‘at-i juzwi) derived from universal body, 
it follows that universal body [too] has a universal nature; and since 
universal body is the body of the sphere of spheres, its nature [too] will 
be that of universal nature. Furthermore, since universal body could not 
receive the influences of the Universal Soul without an intermediary, it 
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was necessary that this intermediary could only be a faculty subsidiary 
to corporeality (dhat-i jismiyyat), and that faculty was universal na- 
ture. 

[$49] Bodies below the sphere of the Moon are of two kinds, simple 
(basit) and composite (murakkab). Examples of simple bodies are fire, 
air, water and earth, and examples of composite bodies are minerals, 
plants, animals and humans. The faculty of universal nature permeates 
all bodies, initially stirring each one into motion and ultimately bringing 
each to rest. Such is the decree of the August, the Omniscient One. 

[$50] Also, in the same manner as the existence of the Soul was 
necessary so that the Intellect could bestow form upon it, [the existence 
of] Nature was necessary so that the Soul could give rest and motion to 
it. Similarly, the existence of [a corporeal human] body became necessary 
so that Nature could grant it the second perfection (kamal-i duwwum)” 
of acting and reacting (taharruk wa infi‘dl), and that the harmonious 
order of being might thus appear, by the Almighty’s divine decree and 
fair succour. Godspeed to you. 


Tasawwur 8 
Concerning knowledge of the human soul. 


[$51] It is clear that the body, insofar as it is a body, possesses no 
action and movement [of its own], because if a body possessed motion 
and action by its own essence, it would be necessary for all bodies which 
fall under the same definition (hadd) to have the same kind of movement 
and action. But we can see that this is not so; we see bodies from which 
no action or movement comes forth at all, as well as bodies from which 
actions and movements do come forth, and we know that those actions 
and movements [issue] from a force which is beyond corporeality. 

[$52] We find that some bodies move in one direction. For example, 
the movement of fire is from the centre towards the circumference, and 
the movement of water is from the circumference to the centre. We know 
that water and fire act in that manner by nature, and [therefore] we call 
it a natural movement (harakat-i tab‘i). 

[$53] We find that the movements of other bodies are in different 
directions and of different kinds. Movement in some of them is semi- 
voluntary and yet without consciousness and perception; this we call the 
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vegetative soul (nafs-i nabati). Movement in others is semi-voluntary 
and at the same time with consciousness and perception, but without 
discrimination; this we call the animal soul (nafs-i hayawani). Movement 
in others is voluntary, with consciousness, perception and [with] total 
discrimination; this we call the human soul (nafs-i insani). 

[$54] These two souls, namely the vegetative and the animal, are 
disintegratable and divisible, becoming annihilated when the body de- 
composes. But the human soul cannot disintegrate and is indivisible, and 
it survives separation from the body. This is because, although it is not 
a pre-eternal (azali) substance, it is a post-eternal (abadi) one. The pre- 
eternal being is that which has neither a beginning nor an end, whereas 
the post-eternal being manifests a beginning from one side but has no 
end on the other side. 

[$55] The imaginal soul (nafs-i khaydli) has an intermediary position 
between the animal soul and the human soul. It has one face [turned] 
towards sense perception and perceptibles (mahsisat), and another 
towards the intellect and intelligibles (ma‘quldt). If it unites with the 
animal soul, it will imagine through a bodily organ, become dependent 
on that organ, and deteriorate with the deterioration of [that organ]. But 
if it unites with the human soul, it can retain ideas without a bodily organ 
and be independent and detached from that bodily organ, becoming co- 
eternal with the eternity of soul, and sharing in both felicity and misery 
of the soul. 

[$56] When the soul departs from the body, it retains a kind of 
imaginal body (hay’ati az khayal),”** [bearing the] forms of whatever the 
imaginal soul knew or did. Likewise, reward and punishment are deter- 
mined for the human soul in proportion to that [imaginal body], and 
the imaginal soul reminds it of this reward and punishment. The identity 
(ta‘ayyun) of human souls in the Hereafter (akhirat) is determined by 
this, because in this world human beings are spiritual beings clothed in 
corporeal bodies, while in the next they are corporeal beings clothed in 
spirituality. 

[$57] The human soul is neither a body nor a faculty of body 
(quwwati dar jism), because the body is divisible while the soul is 
indivisible. The soul’s substance (jawhar) is from the realm of the intel- 
lect. It is a separate, non-material (mufariq) substance whose connection 
with the body is for the purpose of stimulating motion and alteration 
(tahrik wa taghyir), and the exercise of control and regulation. It is 
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unlike the connection of the vegetative and animal souls which seek 
nutrition and growth, incline to the mixture of organic complexions, and 
which will inevitably deteriorate when the latter deteriorates. [Unlike 
these souls], the human soul does not depend on any bodily organ to 
comprehend its own essence, intelligibles and non-material [entities]. It 
comprehends these things through its own essence, and for that reason 
the human soul is neither composite nor divisible, because whatever is 
divisible has a specific amount and quantity, whereas the soul has neither 
amount nor quantity. 

[$58] If the [human] soul were divisible, it would be ignorant of 
something in one part and aware of the same thing in another part, but 
the soul is not like this. It is the first among the human faculties which 
is capable of receiving the effusion of the Intellect (fayd-i ‘aql). Being a 
passage-way for spiritual realities (mawrid-i ruihdniyyat), it becomes a 
treasury of intellectual forms (khizdna-yi suwar-i ma‘qulat). It discrimi- 
nates between objects which cannot [themselves] comprehend their own 
form and meaning. 

[$59] To the [human] soul belong understanding and knowledge 
about the power of solidification [in minerals], which is not aware of its 
own status or the higher status of the vegetative power; and [it possesses 
the awareness of] the animal power which is not aware of its own creation 
or the superiority of the human rank. [Thus, the human soul is able to] 
recognise the wisdom which exists in each form proper to each species. 

[$60] The human soul can also be conceived as a non-composite 
spiritual substance (jawhar-i rihdni-yi basit) for the following reason. 
[Take the case of] someone who knows many things from the different 
branches of the sciences, such as mathematics, natural science, logic 
and theology (‘ilm-i ilahi), while also having in his memory a substan- 
tial amount of the Qur’an, Traditions, poetry, proverbs, stories and 
narratives; yet no part of this knowledge mingles with any other. That 
person [is able to] give a detailed explanation of each part of [his knowl- 
edge], and these will reach the ears of [his] audience part by part. 

[S61] We can also take the example of a room here in this world, 
which has been measured to accommodate fifty persons; yet if it were 
desired to accommodate a hundred people in the room, that would not 
be possible and there would be unspeakable overcrowding. However, 
the soul is never overcrowded by the [different] forms of knowledge or 
by listening to intelligible things. Indeed, even as they increase, there is 
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more room to fly and more space to move about, and [the soul’s] joy and 
happiness is thereby increased. 

[$62] When you say ‘my head’, ‘my eye’ ‘my ear, ‘my heart, ‘my 
tongue, ‘my hand, and so forth, this [‘my’] of which you speak, is the 
individual identity (huwiyyat) of the human soul to which all of these 
things belong. By way of example, it [the soul can be compared to] a king 
whose subjects are [things such as] troops, guards and servants, or [to] a 
perfect craftsman who has these [things such as] tools and instruments; 
and just as the king and the craftsman cannot operate without troops and 
tools, neither can the soul operate without all these things. The human 
soul needs a physical body through which to manifest itself; it needs a 
head and a brain with which to think and to discriminate between things; 
it needs eyes with which to see and ears with which to hear; it needs a 
heart with which to know and a tongue with which to speak; it needs 
hands with which to hold and feet with which to walk, and so forth. 

[$63] The human soul is also the first perfection (kamal-i awwal) 
of the natural organic body (jism-i tabi‘t-yi ali) in possession of life in 
potentia (dhil-hayat bi al-quwwa), by which is meant that it is the prime 
mover of its parts, the changer of its positions, and the provider of form 
to the matter of the body. Its initial state is pure potentiality (quwwat-i 
hayulani). For, just as the individual body (shakhs) exists potentially 
in the sperm, so the ultimate perfection of the human being exists in 
potentia in the soul. The soul’s particular activity is to become, gradually 
and by degrees, an immaterial form (sirat-i mujarrad), whose very life 
is actualised in God Almighty. 

[$64] All the substances (jawahir) of [human] souls belong to the 
same genus. The difference between them is due to the difference in 
their knowledge, character, habits and behaviour. This is because in the 
beginning the soul is simple (sdda) and takes shape through knowledge 
(ma'rifat), opinion (ra’y), analogy (qiyds), moral disciplines (‘adat) and 
manners (a‘mal). Each of these states assumes a form [that moulds] 
the substance of each soul which becomes the matter (hayild) of that 
form. 

[S65] The soul’s nobility lies in its knowledge, for we can see that 
as each soul becomes capable of acquiring a branch of knowledge, it be- 
comes nobler than those souls who do not benefit from that knowledge. 
It is clear that by absorbing the excellence of knowledge, one soul excels 
others in strength until it attains the degree of the souls of the great 
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hujjats* who, by the purity of their essences, become capable of receiving 
the emanations of the light of the sublime Word (anwar kalima-yi a‘la) 
and become distinguished from other souls through divine instruction. 
By the grace of their teaching and learning, they rescue from darkness 
the souls of men, who are bound in the ocean of matter and shackled by 
the ties of nature. 

[$66] Since God Almighty so determined that everything created 
should have the food on which its subsistence depends to be of its own 
kind, and since the human body is constituted of the four elements, so 
its food consists of those things which arise from these four elements. 
But, considering that the human soul is intellect in potentia and the hu- 
man intellect is soul in actu, [the soul, therefore], belongs to the realm 
of intellect and derives its food from knowledge and action. The proof of 
this is that if someone eats a great deal of healthy, savoury food with relish 
every day until the end of his life, but does not acquire knowledge, he will 
never become a sage; but if he eats little food, just enough to stay alive, 
and acquires knowledge, he will become a sage. Godspeed to you. 


Tasawwur 9 
Concerning knowledge of the human intellect. 


[$67] Some people believe that the innate intellect (‘agl-i gharizi) 
- by which man is distinguished from other animals, and which joins 
him at the approach of puberty when his childhood ends, and by which 
he remains intelligent to the end of his life - is equal for all mankind. 
They assert that there can exist no differences among those who possess 
the same thing in equal proportion. Although they assert this, they con- 
tradict their own words, continuously disputing on intellectual matters 
and exhibiting disagreement with each other. They do not realise that if 
all [human] intellects were equal, no man of intelligence would ever [be 
able] to dispute or oppose another person. 

[$68] Their proof is that the equality of intellects can be deduced 
from the equality in religious obligations (taklif). But they do not know 
also that if there were no gradation and difference among intellects, it 
would not be appropriate for one person to impose an obligation [upon 
another], nor would it be necessary for another to accept that obligation; 
[nor would it be the case that] one be lender and another borrower, one 
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ruler and another ruled, one teacher and another student, one master and 
another pupil. If there were no distinction and difference in intellects, 
then a common man, who cannot tell head from foot or shoe from hat, 
would be on equal terms with a great sage who is learned and knows 
many sorts of things. 

[$69] It is also evident that all information is neither absolutely true 
nor absolutely false; rather, some is true and some false. Therefore, when 
someone judges that intellects are equal, such an opinion necessarily 
implies that all information, having the possibility of being either false 
or true, should be left as it is and its truth or falsity not investigated. 

[$70] However, [it should be understood that] there is gradation and 
difference in intellects. In the initial stage, they are in a state of potential- 
ity, and to reach from potentiality to actuality [the philosophers] affirm 
that there are four ranks for them. These are the material [potential] 
intellect (‘aql-i hayulani), the intellect in habitu (‘aql-i malaki), the active 
(bi-fi'l) intellect and the acquired (mustafad) intellect. 

[$71] The material intellect is a faculty capable of apprehending 
abstract forms. Even though it has not yet apprehended these forms, it 
has the capability to apprehend them, like an infant child who cannot 
teach but has the capability and potentiality of becoming a teacher. 

[$72] The intellect in habitu is a faculty which can move from 
necessary [i.e., self-evident] to speculative [knowledge] and vice-versa 
with ease once it has become fit [to apprehend] the above-mentioned 
immaterial forms and these forms have been implanted in it. 

[$73] The active intellect is a faculty in which the reception of ab- 
stract forms and the transition from self-evident to speculative [knowl- 
edge] and vice-versa has been actively, not passively, realised, and it can 
contemplate them whenever it wishes. 

[$74] The acquired intellect is a faculty which has acquired all the 
above-mentioned perfections. Between it and that Intellect which has 
actualised it,* there comes into existence a kind of relationship, such 
that every intelligible form which exists in that [Intellect] will appear in 
it without either addition or subtraction, like a mirror which is held in 
front of someone. 

[$75] The fact that the vegetative soul, animal soul, human soul 
and human intellect spring from one source and origin but appear to 
be four should be imagined thus: On a dark night someone is standing 
at a distance of two or three farsangs [12-18 km.] from a mountain on 
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which a fire has been lit. He observes it from that distance and supposes 
that it is a star and not a fire. Here, the reality of this distance (‘ayn-i in 
bu‘d) which lacks the benefit of any proximity should be compared [to 
the situation] of the vegetative soul. 

As this person approaches the mountain, he will reach a point where 
at one moment he thinks it is a fire and not a star, and at another he thinks 
it is a star and not a fire. Here, the reality of this remoteness with the 
beneficial effect of nearness are to be compared with the animal soul. 

When he is so close to the mountain that he recognises without any 
doubt that it is a fire and not a star, the reality of this nearness [and the] 
effect of [the remaining] remoteness is to be compared with the human 
soul. 

When he reaches the top of the mountain and, by the light of the 
fire, clearly sees the mountain all around with everybody and everything 
which is there, the reality of nearness unaffected by remoteness is to be 
compared with the human intellect. For this reason it has been said, ‘The 
intellect is the light of the human soul. 

[$76] Hence, it is evident that the vegetative soul, [the animal soul, 
the human soul] and the human intellect, in themselves, do not have 
different sources, and that all four have one origin, like four branches 
of one tree, four streams from one brook, four flames on one wick. The 
difference between them is due to the difference in their functions and 
movements, and to their proximity to, and remoteness from, the fount 
of existence. 

[$77] However, with regard to sense (hiss), sensing (dassa), objects 
of sense (mahsus), estimation (wahm) and imagination (khayal): sense is 
a corporeal faculty, sensing is a psychological faculty (quwwati nafsdani), 
and by objects of sense are meant things which are apprehended by the 
senses. The lower aspect of imagination is sense and its higher aspect is 
estimation. The lower aspect of estimation is imagination and its higher 
aspect is soul. The lower aspect of soul is estimation and its higher aspect 
is intellect. The lower aspect of intellect is the soul and its higher aspect 
is the [Divine] Command (amr). Godspeed to you. 
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Tasawwur 10 


Concerning the purpose of the attachment of individual souls to 
human bodies and a short account of the composition of the human 
body. 


[$78] One of the reasons for the attachment of individual souls to 
human bodies is that although, in terms of reality, the agent (fa‘il) is the 
cause of action, in terms of comparative relations, the effect of the action 
appears in the recipient, which is the object (munfa‘il). And although, in 
terms of the primordially achieved (hukm-i mafriigh), the agent is the 
Divine Command, in terms of the achievable future (hukm-i musta’nif), 
the trace of the action appears in the creation, which is the object.?” And 
although, in terms of [inner] sense (7a‘na), the soul is the agent, in terms 
of appearance (shakl), the effect of the agent’s action appears in the body, 
which is the object. That is to say, the cause of action is manifested in the 
recipient, the Command is manifested in the creatures, and the soul in 
the body. 

[$79] One of the advantages of this attachment [of soul to body] is 
that the form of goodness (khayr) in a good soul and the form of evil in 
a wicked soul exist [only] in potentia. Both souls, considered purely as 
such and in terms of mental existence (wujid-i dhihni), are similar to 
each other and, as long as they do not manifest themselves in concrete 
existence (wujid-i ‘ayni), they do not become distinct from each other. 
The distinction between these two souls - the good soul’s attainment of 
the degree of necessity from its potential condition, and the bad soul's 
forsaking the boundaries of its possible being, falling into the pit of 
impossibility (daraka-yi imtind’) - is realised by their attachment to the 
body. The acquisition of knowledge, the gaining of experience and disci- 
pline, the attainment of nobility [and] position, the prudent management 
of matters of [one’s] livelihood, and the cultivation of virtues [during the 
journey from one’s] origin to the return, are only possible through this 
body which is composed of blood, flesh and other materials. 

[$80] Other souls are vouchsafed — due to their nobility, perfec- 
tion, innate goodness and, out of divine munificence, grace and infinite 
generosity - such bounty, that for them the receiving and the imparting 
{of knowledge] (add wa qabil) has one and the same meaning. They, 
namely those with divinely [assisted] knowledge (‘aliman-i rabbani), 
receive [these perfections] through their very essence, immediately 
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without any mediation. The advantage of the attachment of [these souls] 
to the body is that they bring other souls, who are capable and worthy 
of perfection, to develop and perfect themselves by the light of instruc- 
tion and guidance. They are like a teacher who brings himself from the 
level of teacher down to the level of disciple, and teaches [him] first the 
alphabet and then gradually advances him through [the various] stages 
{of knowledge], so that at the end [the disciple] becomes learned and 
attains the rank of the teacher. 

[$81] There are other souls which are not innately perfectly good, 
but which have the capacity to become perfect, namely disciples on the 
path to salvation. The benefit to these souls in being attached to the body 
is that, by the actions of perfectly developed adepts (ashab-i kamal), 
they themselves become capable of realising perfection, so that whatever 
degree of perfection is potential in them becomes actualised through 
these adepts. 

[$82] Then there are wicked souls, of such extreme wickedness 
that they are incapable of absorbing any goodness, nobility or perfec- 
tion. Such [souls] are rogues and villains (hamaj al-ra‘a‘) who are not 
enlightened by the light of knowledge and do not seek refuge in their 
superiors who would be a pillar of sure support for them. ‘The utility of 
the attachment of [these souls} to the body is that those hidden influences 
in them, through which the good is separated from the bad, and the pure 
from the impure, may become manifest.” 

[$83] Another benefit gained [by the attachment of soul to body] 
is that if individual souls were not attached to human bodies, then the 
construction of the world (‘imdrat-i ‘alam), the harmonious order 
of living beings (nizam-i mawjudat), the confirmation of the divine 
proof (hujjat-i ilahi) and the establishment of the divine path (sunnat-i 
rabbdni) would not be possible. 

[$84] Another benefit is that the macrocosm (‘alam-i kabir), from 
the circumference of the highest sphere to depths of the centre of the 
earth, is one individual who is called the Universal Man (insdn-i kulli). 
Since the sign of a mature person is the ability to procreate, when the 
macrocosm, which is the Universal Man, reached complete maturity, 
what he produced as the like of himself was the individual human being 
(insdn-i juzwi), who in appearance (shakl) is the microcosm (‘alam-i 
saghir) in the macrocosm, but in reality (ma‘nd) is the macrocosm in 
the microcosm. 
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[$85] It is clear that there is no creature nobler than man, with 
respect to the likeness that he bears to the entire cosmos, the nobility 
of his pedigree (sharaf-i nisbat) and his complete perfection (kamal-i 
khilqat). This is because man is a compendium of the refined illumina- 
tions of the First Intellect (‘aql-i awwal), the traces of the powers of 
Universal Soul (nafs-i kulli), the wondrous compositions of the celestial 
spheres (aflak), the various types of constellations, the movements of the 
stars, the diversities in the variations in mineral substances, the feats of 
varieties found in various plant forms, the astonishing features of animal 
bodies (hayakil-i haywanat), the traits and signs of angels, jinn, human 
beings and devils, the way-marks of land, sea, mountain and desert, the 
cultivation and destruction of the world, and in him lie spring, summer, 
autumn and winter, and a myriad gardens. 

[$86] Again, the human body - which is [composed] of the four ele- 
ments, each of which, when separate, maintain their [distinct] structure 
and repel the others (mutand@fir), but which, when they are combined 
and mixed together and their resistance is broken by each other, conform 
with one other (mutawdfiq) - has been likened to an ideal city (madina- 
yi fadila).”* It has been said that man is like a city which has been built out 
of different materials, structurally firm and formally strong. For example, 
from head to toe his organs, limbs, joints, sinews, veins, bones and nerves 
are like the houses, streets, districts, shops, stores, markets, workshops, 
roads and everything else that go to make up a city. 

[$87] The intellect and the soul are like the king and [his] minister. 
The external and internal senses (hawdss), the faculties of nutrition 
(ghadhiya), attraction (jadhiba), retention (mdsika), digestion (hadima), 
repulsion (da@ft‘a) and all the other faculties - which are, in their nature 
and functions, powers to move in ways particular to each, and which 
are ultimately manifested in the body — are like pillars of the state, such 
as physicians, scribes, and similarly the other guilds and classes, such as 
chamberlains, deputies, guards, soldiers, servants, subjects, spies, post- 
men, messengers, craftsmen, merchants, and everyone else, whoever they 
may be, through whom the welfare and prosperity of the city is perfected 
and the regulation of the city becomes possible. 

[$88] The physical structure (bunyat) of the body and the form of 
the soul are epitomes of that [divine] world which the pre-eternal Pen 
(qalam-i azal) inscribed on the post-eternal Tablet (lawh-i abad) by the 
order of the First Command (amr-i awwal), Just as the human soul is 
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nobler than other souls, so the matter out of which its body is composed 
must also be more subtle than all other matter. 

[$89] Since it was decreed by God's wisdom that all human disposi- 
tions, movements and actions should be rational, that in each of them 
discrimination (tamyiz) should be exercised, and that each act of dis- 
crimination [should conform with] investigation (tahqiq), therefore the 
matter from which [the soul’s] body is composed had to be more perfect 
in terms of its equilibrium, and had to be the noblest of all living entities 
in the form of its creation and shape of its physical structure, size and 
stature. 

[$90] And since it was necessary that the human soul - which was 
a substance wherein things in potentia existed before its attachment to 
the body - be actualised by the [celestial influences of] the spheres and 
stars, [it was determined that] when the drop of sperm, in which the 
individual human body (shakhs) exists in potentia, finds its way and 
settles in the womb, during the first month [of pregnancy] it is under 
the influence of Saturn. This is because the first spiritual entity which 
influences the natural world (‘alam-i tabdyi’) is that of Saturn, and all 
ferments (mdya-ha) are coagulated by it. The second month is under 
the influence of Jupiter, so that the nature of Jupiter, by means of its heat 
and humidity, causes that coagulated matter to grow and increase, and 
unite the parts of the sperm, which is by now transformed into clotted 
blood (‘alaqa). The faculties of growth and alimentation start during 
the period of Jupiter. During the third month it is under the influence of 
Mars, when the nature of the clotted blood is transformed into a foetus 
(mudga). If (during) the course of the influence of Mars the heat is raised, 
[the foetus] will dry (yubusat padhirad) a little, the power of growth will 
increase and the passage for food will open. During the fourth month 
it is under the influence of the Sun, so that by the nature of the Sun, the 
contours (takhtit) of the organs which have appeared in the foetus will 
stand out and the animal spirit (rah-i hayawani) will start to function. So 
the embryo starts to move and its organs become clearly distinguished: 
the head, the brain, the heart and all the limbs of the body appear. Dur- 
ing the fifth month it is under the influence of Venus, so that [by means 
of] Venusian nature, it manages to gain control over its own spiritual 
faculties (quwwatha-yi ruhdni),”' bringing its creation to completion and 
its physical structure to perfection. The place for the eyes and the nose 
appears, the mouth opens, and the head emerges between the two ears. 
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During the sixth month it is under the influence of Mercury, so that by 
the Mercurial nature it gains a different sense and a different movement. 
The limbs become differentiated one from the other [and] it acquires a 
feeling of where it is. It opens its mouth and moves its lips; it licks with 
its tongue and sniffs with its nose. Sometimes it is asleep and sometimes 
it is awake. During the seventh month it is under the influence of the 
Moon, so that by the lunar nature it becomes active (ha kar dyad), [its] 
sense perception is completed, [its] stature straightens out, the organs 
become powerful and the joints harden. It begins to move continuously, 
it feels the constriction of [the womb], and conceives the intention of 
being outside. If it is born in this month, it will survive and be a fully 
developed being. During the eighth month it is again under the influence 
of Saturn, and such heaviness and gravity appears [in the embryo] that 
if it is born in this month it will not survive, because the eighth month is 
that of the house of Pisces, and Saturn in this position reduces all powers 
by its coldness and dryness, and [the embryo] will die. During the ninth 
month, once more the turn [for the influence] of Jupiter arises; the effects 
[on] the embryo [is activity], movement and independent volition ap- 
pears. The ninth month features voyage to the [celestial] house of Pisces, 
when birth is inevitable. 

[$91] Those parts of body which have hardness and retention 
(salabat wa imsak) are called the organs and limbs; those which are 
liquid are called the four humours; those which are vapour-like (shakl-i 
bukhdri) with extreme fineness, purity and transparency, and which arise 
from the four humours and permeate all parts of the body [are called the 
animal or vital spirit). 

[$92] The vital spirit (ra#h-i hayawadni) first starts from the heart, 
then fills the passages of the brain, next the orifices of the eyes, then the 
tubes of the ear, the {gustatory} passages of the tongue, and so on until 
it reaches all the other organs, from head to toe. 

[$93] There are five external senses: touch, taste, smell, hearing 
and sight. Three of them, that is, touch, taste and smell, develop in the 
womb, and the [other] two, that is, hearing and sight, only come when 
[the infant] leaves the womb. 

[$94] There are five internal senses also: the sensus communis (hiss-i 
mushtarik) [i.e., common sense], imagination (musawwira), cogitation 
(mufakkira), estimation (wahima) and memory (héfiza), all of which 
become attached to the child before it arrives in this world at their proper 
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time, gradually, one after the other, as does the rational, discriminating 
soul (nafs-i ndtiqa-yi mumayyiza) as well. It [the soul] starts from the 
brain and from there spreads to the major part of the remaining parts 
and organs of the body. 

[$95] [The sensus communis] is located in the anterior ventricle of 
the brain's first lobe. It is called ‘common (mushtarik) because it has ac- 
cess to every sense organ, and every sense [organ] shares something in 
common with it. For example, all that the eye sees, the ear hears, touch 
feels, gustation tastes and olfaction smells, first reaches the sensus com- 
munis. It is [also] called the ‘focal point of senses’ and the ‘treasury of 
sensory perceptions’ (khizdna-yi suwar-i mahsusdat). 

[$96] The active imagination is located in the anterior part of the 
second lobe of the brain. If this faculty is subservient and helpful to the 
human intellect, it is called the faculty of cogitation (mufakkira), but if 
it becomes attentive to bodily [desires] and gives way to imaginings and 
fantasies, it is called the faculty of imaginations (mukhayyila). 

[S97] The sensus communis, to which the [sensible] forms are 
entrusted, transfers them to the imagination, which is located in the 
anterior part of the third lobe of the brain. It retains whatever the faculty 
of active imagination supplies it with, whether [the object] is absent or 
present. 

[$98] The faculty of estimation is located in the fourth lobe of the 
brain, which is in the middle of the head. The faculty of memory is 
located in the posterior ventricle of the brain, retaining whatever forms 
are deposited in it, to use when required by [the faculty of] recollection 
(dhakira). 

[$99] The [faculty of] imagination retains [the impressions of] 
bodily forms. Animals share this [faculty] in common with humans, but 
only as long as the vital spirit, which is the subtle vapour of the humours, 
circulates in their bodies. However, because of the perennial and eternal 
nature of the human soul, a vestige (hay’ati) of imagination remains with 
it, eternally [and] perpetually without end. 

[$100] The sensus communis is like a postmaster to whom messen- 
gers bring letters, mentioning various events and things, which he then 
assembles. The faculty of active imagination is like a secretary to whom 
the postmaster hands over the letters for him to keep in his bag. The 
faculty of cogitation is like the king to whom the secretary brings the bag 
of letters and to whom he hands them over, so that he can read them and 
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be informed of the good or bad in them. ‘The faculty of memory is like 
the treasurer to whom the king entrusts the letters to keep in the treasury, 
‘The faculty of recollection [dhakira] is like an official who recalls and 
brings the information to the king’s attention again when he wants to 
hear it. 

[$101] When a child is born to its mother, [its] life and death, hap- 
piness or misery, affluence or poverty, fame and obscurity, and all man- 
ners of contradictory things which it would take too long to mention, 
follow a horoscope decreed by God for him, and which depend on the 
aspects of the stars and the influence of the planets. But the ordinance 
of the Creator who, in His glory and majesty, is the Creator and Ruler of 
heavenly spheres and stars, far transcend all these [planetary influences] 
which abide by His command and will. Peace be upon those who follow 
[God’s] Guidance. 


Tasawwur 11 


Concerning the essential differentia of each genus and the natural 
kingdoms: mineral, plant, animal and human. 


[$102] Through their solidity (hukm-i in‘igdd), minerals (ma‘adin) 
have commonality with mineral substances (jawdhir-i ma‘dani), the 
essential differentia (fasl-i dhati) of the mineral substance being in its 
power of solidification. Likewise, mineral substances, through their 
solidity and properties, have commonality with plants, the essential dif- 
ferentia of plants being in the vegetative power of growth and increase. 
Plants, by means of solidification and the properties of growth and 
increase, have commonality with animals, whose essential differentia is 
sense-perception and motion. By means of solidification, the properties 
of growth and increase, sense-perception and motion, the animal shows 
an affinity to human beings. The essential differentia of the human being 
amounts to the fact that there are three groups among them: ordinary 
people (‘awamm), the elect (khawdss) and the supremely elect (akhass-i 
khawass).* 

[$103] From the first perspective, when ordinary people discovered 
that human beings had the ability to speak, they conceived human nobil- 
ity over other animals in terms of this ordinary, external speech (nutq-i 
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‘amm-i zahir); so they treated this external ability to speak as his essential 
differentia, 

[$104] From the second perspective, according to what the elect 
have said, those who have treated this external speech as the essential 
differentia of man are partially correct, but this judgement has been made 
from the point of view of the observer and not from the point of view 
of the object observed, and has been uncritically accepted without any 
examination of the circumstances. In truth, the essential differentia of 
one thing from another lies in that which [is unique to it and] does not 
share with anything else. It is clear that this ordinary, external speech 
cannot correctly be treated as the essential differentia for man, because 
speech can be taught to a parrot, which is an animal. Therefore, in ad- 
dition to this external speech, another excellence is required which is 
not shared by anything else, and that is discerning thought, which is, in 
reality, the power of discrimination (quwwat-i mumayyiza) and not this 
external speech. So they have considered discrimination as the essential 
differentia for man. 

[$105] From the third perspective, which the supremely elect have 
adopted, those who look for some other excellence above and beyond this 
external speech as the essential differentia of man and have concluded 
that discrimination is that characteristic, are partially correct, but they 
too have not plumbed the depths of the mystery of this problem. They 
have not been successful in fulfilling the conditions outlined above, 
namely that the essential differentia of any entity is that which is not 
shared by anything else with it. Thus, we see that there are certain animals 
which possess [a similar human-like] faculty of discrimination through 
which they are aware of the inception and consequence of their actions, 
and of that on which their welfare or destruction depends. For example, a 
bird knows that the survival of its species depends on its egg, so that what 
is potential in the egg become actualised through heat, and that heat will 
be actualised if it takes the egg under its wing. And while a tortoise has 
no wings, it knows that whatever is potential in the egg [of the bird] will 
be actualised through heat; so it blows rapidly and continuously upon 
(the egg] with warm breath, and it even apprehends the proper time of 
gestation when the chick is to be born from egg, by breaking [the shell 
of] the egg and letting the chick out. 

[$106] It is not hidden from any mind that all such behaviour 
constitutes a process of thinking similar to human discrimination. So 
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such thoughtful discrimination cannot be exclusive to man, and since 
it is not exclusively human, it cannot be the essential differentia of man. 
Therefore, [it may be concluded that] the essential differentia of man is 
his most distinctive virtue, and that pre-eminent virtue lies in his attain- 
ment of knowledge (‘ilm) in terms of receiving and imparting (ada wa 
qabiul) or listening to it (sam‘). From this point of view, the true human 
being and his essential differentia lies in [his aptitude for] reception of 
knowledge from his superiors, and dissemination of it through instruc- 
tion to his inferiors. Godspeed to you. 


Tasawwur 12 


Concerning the perfections which the attribute bestows on its 
subject, and vice-versa, through the permission of God Almighty. 


[$107] The perfection which the [human] subject gives to a [moral] 
attribute (sifat) consist in the fact that the subject is a soul endowed with 
innate goodness, and that goodness in him has emerged from potential- 
ity into actuality. That moral attribute is one of the virtues, and hence 
when that person puts that virtue into practice, it acquires a noble and 
transcendental form through him. 

[$108] On the other hand, the perfection which a moral attribute 
may give its [human] subject consists in the fact that the attribute is one 
of the modes of knowledge, intelligence and real conception (“lmiyyat 
wa ‘agliyyat wa tasawwurat-i haqq), while the subject is a virtuous soul. 
However, that virtue or goodness has not yet become actualised from its 
potential state. Therefore, when it sets out on the course of perfection, 
increasing itself without diminution, emerging from potentiality to ac- 
tuality, then every form that it acquires of real knowledge, wisdom and 
understanding contributes to its perfection. 

[S109] Every subject that gives existence to an attribute is a unity 
(wahdat). Therefore, when God brings into being a unity, the subject has 
thus bestowed existence upon an attribute. But when [that] unity brings a 
vain falsehood into existence, it is [as if] an attribute has given existence 
to a subject. Consequently, since unity belongs to God, [its existence] is 
real existence, but when falsehood comes from that unity, its existence 
is an illusory one. Godspeed to you.*® 
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Tasawwur 13 


Concerning the categories of knowledge: the necessary, the 
speculative, the instructional and the inspirational. 


[$110] The necessary, a priori, knowledge (‘ilm-i daruri), which is 
also called self-evident (badihi), is that which can be attained through 
[the faculties of] sense-perception, estimation and imagination. In this 
[kind of knowledge], there is [no] need for either one's own thought 
processes (fikr) nor for the instruction (ta‘lim) of others. An example of 
this is knowledge of the whole and the part, which is known through an 
axiomatic understanding of the situation that the whole is greater than 
the part. [Another example] is that the distance from the back wall to the 
door is the same as [that] from the door to the back wall, which for the 
intelligent person is the same, but for the ignorant [appears] to be two 
different things. [Another] example is that oceans do not turn into blood 
and mountains do not turn into gold; or that one thing cannot be in two 
places at the same time, though it may be there at different times. 

[S112] Speculative or reflective knowledge (‘ilm-i nazari) is that 
wherein, in addition to intellectual self-evidence, it is necessary to em- 
ploy one’s own thought processes. For example, one first has to reflect to 
know that [there was a time when] human beings did not exist, and then 
they came into existence. One may reflect again and then understand 
that one’s own existence does not depend on one’s will, because if one's 
existence were dependent on one’s own will, then every perfection, object 
of desire and degree which is necessary for one would have been created 
at the same time as oneself. One would have been a free subject which 
produced these effects, not their receptacle; one would have been the 
master of one’s own circumstances, and whatever one wished for, and 
every circumstance to which one was subjected, would have been the 
effect of one’s own will. Further reflection leads to the understanding that 
this is not the case, that one is indeed subject to influences and is not the 
influencer, and that one cannot be the master of one’s own circumstances. 
Yet further reflection leads to the understanding that the influences one 
is subject to do not come from oneself; and that if whoever or whatever 
it came from was, like oneself, subject to influences, and this [in turn] to 
something else, there would be an infinite regress, and the matter would 
never come to a final term. 
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By reflecting yet further, one realises that the ultimate end of those 
who are subject to influences must necessarily reach back to the absolute 
originator of influences, who is the influencer not subject to influence. 
And further reflection leads to the understanding that the absolute 
influencer is the effector (mu’aththir), and that the effector is the artificer 
and creator of the universe - exalted be His glory. Yet further reflection 
leads to the understanding that the starting point of both sensible things 
and transcendent attributes deserves to belong to the Almighty alone. 
One understands all these things — as well as everything else which is 
related to the influence of His power and discussions about the wisdom 
of such circumstances — by successive acts of reflection and without the 
need of anyone's teaching. 

[$112] Knowledge acquired by instruction (‘ilm-i ta‘limi)** concerns 
the situations when one’s knowledge, based on the effects of the 
Almighty’s power, is elevated to the understanding of the effects of the 
Almighty’s knowledge, such that certain issues relating to the cognisance 
of these effects are raised which requires the instruction of a teacher of 
comprehensive knowledge (mu‘allim-i kulli). For instance, it is required 
that an explanation of Divine Unity be given in such a way that it entails 
neither anthropomorphism (tashbih) nor agnosticism (ta’til); or to explain 
how things issue forth from His exalted Command and return to it, in such 
a way that no multiplicity is attributed to His Essence; and in what sense 
the Almighty may be said to possess a unity even though He transcends 
that unity. 

[$113] Inspirational knowledge (‘ilm-i ta’yidi) also relates to the in- 
vestigation of similar problems, [but with this difference]: approaching 
a teacher of comprehensive knowledge - if he teaches one in a system- 
atic manner, relying on exoteric expressions explained and understood 
sequentially and gradually - it is called instruction (ta‘lim); but if [the 
knowledge] given to one by esoteric means and received instantaneously, 
it is called divine inspiration (ta’yid). Godspeed to you. 
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Tasawwur 14 


Concerning good and evil, that evil does not exist in initial 
origination, and [explaining the] existence of the evil that is perceived 
in this world. 


[$114] Since people see good and evil in this world, some of them 
assume that good and evil have [separate] sources. The Zoroastrians 
(gabran), for example, believe that Yazdan is one source [of creation] 
and Ahriman (Satan) is another. Light and goodness are attributed to 
Yazdan, and darkness and evil to Ahriman. 

($115] The absurdity of this conception can be seen if one asks 
someone who says that two such sources exist: ‘If, in your opinion, there 
are two creative sources, then tell us, are these two sources equal in ex- 
istence, power, and comprehension (ihaftat), with neither augmentation 
or diminution, or not? Or is one of them more fit for good and the other 
for evil?’ If they are not equal, it necessarily follows that one of them 
would be greater (zd’id) and the other deficient; and the one which is 
greater would have the power of comprehension, while the one which is 
deficient would be enveloped by its comprehension. Therefore, the one 
who exceeds and encompasses the other would be the one who is fit to 
be the source, not the one who is deficient and encompassed. Thus, from 
the viewpoint they profess, there cannot be two sources for good and evil. 
There can only be one source for everything, and that one source is His 
almighty Command. 

[$116] It is clear that goodness is a concomitant of perfection and 
that perfection is a concomitant of goodness, and that evil is a concomi- 
tant of deficiency and deficiency is a concomitant of evil. Thus, absolute 
goodness (khayr-i mahd) lies where one finds absolute perfection, and 
pure evil lies where one finds absolute deficiency. So, wherever good is 
intermixed with evil, perfection and deficiency also are intermingled. 

[S117] For example, since the First Intellect is in essence superior 
to all existent things and more perfect in existence and higher in rank, 
absolute perfection belongs to it. Thus, wherever one finds it, there is 
absolute goodness. And because the Universal Soul is inferior in essence, 
existence and rank to the First Intellect, and has one side turned towards 
perfection and another towards deficiency, in it perfection and deficiency 
are mingled. And because universal body is deficient in itself, absolute 
deficiency belongs to it, and in its rank there is pure evil. 
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[$118] Consequently, three distinct realms can be said to exist: the 
intellectual realm (‘alam-i ‘aqlani), which is absolute goodness; the realm 
of soul (‘alam-i nafsani), in which good and evil are mixed; and the 
physical realm (‘alam-i jismdani), which is pure evil. Each of these realms 
has its own denizens. The denizens of the intellectual realm are the people 
of unity (ahl-i wahdat); the denizens of the realm of soul are the people 
of gradation (ahl-i tarattub); and the denizens of the physical realm are 
the people of opposition (ahl-i tadddd).* The rule of opposition (hukm 
tadadd) is promoting discordance among the people of the world; the 
rule of gradation (tarattub) is promoting concordance among the follow- 
ers of religious law (shar‘); and the rule of unity (wahdat) is promoting 
oneness (ittihad) among the followers of the Resurrection (qiyamat). 

[$119] For one who turns away from the discord of the people of the 
world to the concordance found among the followers of religious law, 
and from there to the unanimity of the followers of the Resurrection, evil 
does not exist, either in itself or through its effect, because his physical 
actions have become susceptible to spiritual influences, which in turn are 
susceptible to intellectual illuminations (anwar-i ‘aqlani). 

[$120] Moreover, goodness emanates essentially from the Bestower 
of goodness (wahib al-khayr), whereas evil comes accidentally (bi-‘arad) 
along the way. For example, goodness is like a grain of wheat thrown 
into the soil and watered, but evil is like foam which builds up from the 
particles of dust in the gutter and sits on the surface of water. It is obvious 
that the foam froths up from the gutter and not from the essence (asl) and 
substance of water. It sometimes happens that the [foam] on the surface 
of water takes such a hold and predominates to such a degree that the 
water cannot be seen, and one assumes that there is no water at all and 
that it is all foam. Likewise, it occasionally happens that the power of evil 
takes such a hold and predominates to such a degree that goodness can- 
not be seen, and one assumes that there is no goodness at all and all is evil, 
and that the point has almost been reached where the light of goodness 
has been extinguished and corruption has revealed itself in the world. 

[$121] One of the causes of this is the fact that good is weak at the 
beginning but powerful in the end, whereas evil is powerful at the begin- 
ning but weak in the end. Therefore, when good begins with its initial 
weakness, evil makes its appearance with its initial strength juxtaposed 
to it, and since good is weaker, evil appears stronger, until in the end 
the reality is manifested so that the good, the force of which developed 
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gradually, reaches its full fruition and evil shrinks away to become 
naught. 

[$122] Predestination (qadar) is the primordial decree (taqdir-i aw- 
wal) which has proceeded from the First Command to the First Intellect. 
And Divine Ordination (qada), is [the subsequent decree], the first ob- 
ligation (taklif-i awwal) which was inscribed by the First Command on 
the First Tablet (lawh-i awwal).** The meaning of the primordial decree 
is, by way of an example, that when someone wants to build a house he 
first lays down the foundations for the walls and the rooms. Similarly, the 
meaning of gadaé may be represented in the same simile as the structure 
of that house with all its appurtenances. 

[$123] Two angels, one called Sabiq (Preceding), and the other 
Shahid (Witness), are appointed as guardians of gada and qadar, to 
drive all creatures towards their perfection and the ultimate end which 
is specific to each one and for the sake of which they were created, Their 
intention is to stimulate universal good and there is good implicit in 
all their movements. The evil which rears up here is not due to divine 
ordination and predestination; rather, it is due to the sensory, imaginative 
and estimative veils that stand before our faculties of thinking and seeing, 
and in consequence of which our use of free will amounts to error. 

[$124] Since our knowledge and foresight do not encompass the 
ultimate ends of affairs, and we are unable to choose truth through our 
own judgement [based on] opinion (ra’y) and analogy (giyds), evil comes 
into existence through the injudicious use of free will (ikhtiyar). For 
example, it is a specific requirement for a student that he should have 
need {of instruction}, wherein lies his good; and of a teacher that he 
should have no such need, and therein lies his good. Now, if we do not 
submit to the discipline of instruction and, instead, aspire to be a teacher, 
we will give up the need which is proper to us and in which our good 
lies. By conceiving ourselves to be independent [of a teacher] — which is 
inappropriate, and therein lies evil for us — we forsake that good and fall 
into evil. We seek refuge in God from this. 

[$125] It is also necessary to differentiate total from partial evil. 
Partial evil is, for example, when the house of a pious person catches fire 
and his turban and clothes are burnt. Total evil would be if fire ceased to 
exist in the world. Similarly, partial evil is when a flood enters a house 
with children in it, causing the death of weak and poor people. Total evil 
would be if water ceased to exist in the world. Therefore, it is unfitting 
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to apply the term ‘evil’ in any real sense to the essence of fire and water 
and their actions; rather it is applied to them figuratively, relatively and 
accidentally (‘arad). 

[$126] Also, in this world, there must be a cause for the existence [of 
something], while no cause is required for non-existence. For example, 
[the existence of] wealth needs a cause, whereas no cause is required for 
poverty; and the existence of day needs a cause, but no cause is required 
for that of night. Day requires a cause which is the sun that shines from 
the heights of heaven, but night needs no cause because when the sun 
disappears night is always there anyway. Consequently, just as the ab- 
sence of existence is non-existence, the absence of wealth is poverty and 
the absence of day is night, so the absence of good is evil. 

[$127] In the same way as individual intellects that belong to intel- 
ligent folk are the effects of the First Intellect which has been brought into 
being by the Almighty’s Command, so individual [states of] ignorance 
attached to ignorant folk are also the effects of the primordial ignorance 
(jahl-i awwal) which came to be juxtaposed to the First Intellect by [the 
rule of] the opposition of two contradictory things. [As has been said]: 
‘Such denial, such devilry, which resembles reason but is not reason.?’ 
This is because there are both [ranks of] discord (tadadd) and gradation 
(tarattub) amongst souls. On the side of gradation, there may be a soul 
so disposed towards the course of perfection [by degrees] that it becomes 
the best of creation when it moves from potentiality to actuality, whereas 
another soul on the side of discord may tend so towards deficiency that 
it becomes the worst of creation; and yet another soul, which follows 
the middle course may have one side turned towards good and another 
towards evil. 

[$128] Just as there is discord and gradation in the souls, so there is 
discord and gradation in the matter out of which bodies are composed. 
Some matter is [disposed towards] the higher side, some to the lower side 
and some to the middle, according to the rule that ‘everything returns 
to its origin. Consequently, there are [combinations of] fine matter and 
fine souls, where the former is fit for the latter and the latter takes pos- 
session of the former; and there are base matter and base souls, where the 
former is fit for the latter and the latter takes possession of the former; 
and medium matter, intermediate between good (khab) and bad (bad), 
and souls corresponding [to such types of matter], where the former is 
fit for the latter and the latter rules the former. 
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[$129] Suppose someone were to ask: ‘Since evil souls bring forth 
badness from their substance (gawhar) out of which they are made, then 
why do the rightful people (muhiqqan) — may greetings ensue upon men- 
tion of them - wage war (jihad) against them and impose upon them the 
obligation to be good?’ The answer is that, as was said, [the bodies of] 
virtuous people are made from a true substance and of bad people from 
a false substance; but in this world, which is the realm of similitudes 
(mushabahat), where good and bad appear alike and similar to one 
another, each of them is like the other in appearance and form. 

The call and summons (da‘wd-yi da‘wat) of the rightful people is 
not that they make the wicked good, but that they are carrying out the 
Divine Command (amr-i ilahi), which is to distinguish (mubdyinat) 
the good from the bad among the creatures of the world, so that good 
may be separated from evil, according to [the saying]: “The faithful have 
been created from the Light of God, and when God gives the order they 
recognise it-** Likewise, the evildoers are separated from the doers of 
good by virtue of “And they rejected those things [Our signs] in iniquity 
and arrogance, though their souls were convinced’ (27: 14). Once this 
distinction had been made, there remains no excuse or argument for the 
wicked [to invoke] against God, by virtue of ‘So that after the Messengers, 
there may not exist any argument for people against God’ (4: 165). 

The rightful people - may salutations ensue upon mention of 
them - first bring the divine proof to the attention of [the wicked] by 
virtue of ‘Invite [all] to the path of your God by means of wisdom and 
beautiful preaching’ (16: 125), and only after this do they level the sword 
against them in accordance with, ‘And reason with them in the best of 
ways (16: 125), so driving them out of the realm of similitudes (kawn-i 
mushabahat)*® by means of slaughter [and] battle. 

[$130] The summons (da‘wat) and obligations which the rightful 
leaders impose [on human kind] are directed at the good. In this world, 
the good initially fall away from their natural constitution (fitrat),*° due 
to sinful behaviour and iniquity. However, by means of such a call and 
charge — which, in relation to the souls of good people, is like an elixir 
which works its effect on the substance of copper and turns it into pure 
gold — this sinful behaviour is effaced from their memory and they are 
returned to their original nature. [The summons] is not intended for 
the wicked so that they might become good. What the wicked derive 
from the call and obligation is [merely what has been mentioned in the 
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Quran]: ‘There is no summoning for him, neither in this world nor in the 
Hereafter’ (40: 43). 

[$131] Similarly, if someone were to ask why eternal punishment is 
meted out by God Almighty (hadrat-i samadiyyat), when human actions 
are temporal and finite — that is, why finite sin is punished with an eternal 
retribution — the answer is that eternal punishment is not meted out 
by God Almighty for finite sin. On the contrary, just as the souls of the 
good by nature deserve a divine reward, and will remain eternally and 
endlessly in joy, happiness, bliss and felicity, so the souls of the wicked 
by nature must likewise be punished and remain eternally and endlessly 
in that great despair and supreme disaster. We seek refuge from this in 
God. 

[$132] From these precursory arguments and premises, it is therefore 
evident that evil cannot be said to exist in the origination (ibdd‘) [of 
creation], and that good and evil do not have two [separate] sources. 
Whoever affirms the existence of these two contrary sources, claim- 
ing Yazdan to be the source of light and good, and Ahriman to be the 
source of darkness and evil, has juxtaposed Yazdan and Ahriman as 
two contrary principles. Thus, whenever such a contradiction has been 
introduced, it will be like two enemies, both of which require a judge to 
arbitrate between them. Both these views are great errors and manifest 
denial (kufr). Godspeed to you. 


Tasawwur 15 


Concerning Paradise and paradises, Hell and hells, 
purgatories and the paths. 


[$133] No one can demonstrate that there is neither truth nor false- 
hood in this world, because if he says there is no truth, from the negation 
of truth the affirmation of falsehood necessarily follows, and if he says 
there is no falsehood, from the denial of falsehood the affirmation of 
truth necessarily follows. Thus, when the existence of both truth and 
falsehood are established, the existence of both those who attest to the 
truth (muhiqq) and those who attest to falsehood (mubtil) are also estab- 
lished. It is clear that the follower of truth and the follower of falsehood 
each has his [own] sort of thought, word and deed. The thought, word 
and deed of the follower of truth is truthfulness, veracity and goodness; 
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the thought, word and deed of the follower of falsehood is falsehood, 
lying and evil. There is a certain recompense for the thought, word and 
deed of each one of them, according to the decree, [God] ‘punishes those 
who do evil according to their deeds and rewards those who do good with 
what is best’ (53: 31). The recompense for the follower of truth is a [divine] 
reward, and the recompense for the follower of falsehood is [divine] 
punishment. 

[$134] The realm of reward (thawab) is called Paradise and the realm 
of punishment is called Hell. There is only one real Paradise, and that is 
eternal reward, everlasting perfection and infinite existence; the meaning 
of all this is the attainment of God in all His aspects. There is also only 
one real Hell, and that is eternal punishment, everlasting disappointment 
and eternal non-existence; the meaning of all this is being outcast from 
God in every sense of the word. 

[$135] If the real Paradise and Hell, as is the belief of the major- 
ity of Muslims, were made of physical matter (mawéadd-i jismani) and 
composed of material things - for example, if Paradise were a garden of 
immense extent adorned with streams, trees, beautiful maidens, palaces, 
water, milk, honey, wine and other various delicacies of eating and drink- 
ing as they count them; and if Hell were, for example, a pit of awesome 
length, width and depth, eternally and endlessly filled with fire, snakes 
and countless terrifying scorpions which sting and bite, and, as they 
have said, [enormous chains] set on fire and red hot with knots in them 
like mountains, by which the inmates of hell are thrown into the fire 
and tortured — there would have been no difference at all between this 
world and the Hereafter. On the contrary, Paradise is situated at the ‘up- 
permost height (a'‘la ‘illiyin) and Hell at the ‘lowermost depths’ (asfal-i 
safilin),*' the magnitude of both realms being of such an extent that no 
one’s estimation (wahm) and reflection can possibly comprehend them. 
The information given by the Prophets in such physical descriptions of 
Paradise and Hell are all descriptions presented in accordance with the 
intellectual capacity of ordinary people and expressed in order to either 
encourage or frighten them, so that they might incline to obedience and 
abstain from disobedience. 

[$136] The elect (khawdss), however, are aware of the secrets and 
[esoteric] realities [of such descriptions]. They have chosen to manifest 
their faith in accordance with the exoteric form and appearance adopted 
by the masses - according to the adages, ‘Walk at the pace of the weakest 
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among you’ and ‘Put on clothes of the same colour as the prey’ - in 
keeping with the common good, and it is that [exoteric religion] that 
they practise. Indeed, they are many times more concerned and seriously 
devout as are ordinary people, because if they, who have no need of these 
customs, rites, rituals and rules for the attainment of the perfections and 
nobility of their souls, were to neglect them and not to regard imposing 
these hardships and yokes upon themselves as their individual duty, the 
religious law (shari‘at) of the Prophet would never have become firmly 
established, and the consolidation of religion would have in no way been 
possible. 

[$137] Moreover, the realm of similitudes — in which both the fol- 
lowers of truth and falsehood, the veracious and the liars, the good and 
the wicked, resemble each other, and where the godless devil is occupied 
in arbitration and disputation — is absolute Hell (dizakh-i mutlaq). [On 
the other hand], the realm of distinction, where the followers of truth 
are distinguished from the followers of falsehood, the veracious from the 
liar and the good from the wicked, and where the godless devil cannot 
approach the presence of the Most High - is absolute Paradise (bihisht-i 
mutlag).” 

[$138] The verbal expressions of the scripture (‘ibarat-i tanzili) per- 
tain to the realm of similitudes and, being endowed [with the particular] 
characteristics of multiplicity (kathrat), have the temperament of Hell. 
On the other hand, esoteric meanings (ma‘ani-yi ta’wili) pertain to the 
realm of distinction and, being endowed [with particular] characteristics 
of Divine Unity (wahdat), have the temperament of Paradise. Whoever 
does not attain to the realm of distinction from the realm of similitudes 
and does not aspire to find esoteric meanings of the expressions of the 
Revelation is a denizen of Hell. And whoever attains to the realm of 
distinction from the realm of similitudes, seeking to find and realise the 
esoteric meaning of the exoteric expressions of the revealed scripture 
is a denizen of Paradise. Similarly, total freedom of the will (ikhtiyar-i 
mahd) where everything exists [for the soul] as it [ideally] should be, is 
the true Paradise, just as utter constraint of the will (jabr-i mahd), where 
everything exists as it should not be [for the soul], is the true Hell. 

[$139] The soul’s delight comes from contemplating intelligibles, 
which pertain to true thought (fikr-i haqq), veracious words (qawl-i 
sidq), and good deeds (‘amal-i khayr). The body’s pleasure is derived 
from perceiving sensory objects pertaining to the faculties of touch, 
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taste, smell, hearing and sight. If, when the soul leaves the body, it has 
been inclined in all respects towards the acquisition of advantages which 
spring from pure intelligible matters (ma‘qulat), and if the shadow of the 
sensuality has not obscured the light of its free will, it will remain in a 
state of pleasure without pain, happiness without sorrow and life without 
death: everything will be as it should be for it. 

[$140] However, if (the soul] has been inclined in all aspects to- 
wards the acquisition of sensory pleasures, it will inevitably remain in 
the darkness of perverted fantasy and erroneous supposition when its 
senses, which are the means of perceiving these sensory pleasures, are 
taken away from it; so everything that befalls it will be unsuitable. The 
likeness [of such a soul] is as a man who is half-slain, both of whose eyes 
have been torn out, whose nose, tongue, hands, legs and all organs have 
been severed, and who lies there, neither alive nor dead. He is overpow- 
ered and overwhelmed by imagining those pleasures which he could have 
had by means of these limbs and organs, and overtaken by eternal despair 
because he will never be able to attain them. His situation gives rise to the 
greatest remorse and repentance. He bears witness to the meaning of [the 
saying], ‘Verily, these are your actions which recoil against you’ However 
much he wishes to be permitted to return once more to the world to do 
that which he should do, he will surely not be allowed. All of his supplica- 
tions and implorations — [as in the Qur’anic verse, ‘Could we return [to 
earthly life], that we may do differently than we did’ (7: 53) — will be of no 
avail. That indeed is the real hell. We seek refuge from this in God. 

{$141] Both Paradise and Hell are products of man’s mental concep- 
tions (tasawwur) and such conceptions are of no more than three catego- 
ries: sensory (hissi), psychical (nafsi) and intellectual (‘aqli) conceptions. 
If his mental conception begins [at the level] of sensory perception and 
proceeds no further, then such a conception makes of itself a sensible hell 
for him within his soul, his soul being in its very own hell. If his mental 
conception begins at the psychical level and proceeds no further, that 
conception will effect in him a glimpse of his paradise within his soul, 
his soul sensing the effect of its inner heaven. If his mental conception 
proceeds from intellectual knowledge and remains at that level, this 
conception will become a real paradise within the soul for him, his soul 
being in its very own paradise. 

[$142] The real Paradise is also the upright intellect (‘aql-i mustaqim) 
- that is to say, [the reason] united with Divine Volition (amr), so that, 
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for example, one ascends from the senses to the estimative imagination 
(wahmi), from imagination to soul (nafs?) and from soul to intellect. 
[In other words], one’s sensuality is converted into estimative imagina- 
tion, then into soul and ultimately into intellect, [until it] comes to rest 
content with the gnosis of pure intellect, ‘returning to his Lord pleased 
and well-contented’ (89: 28). The real Hell, on the other hand, is that of of 
the perverted intellect (‘aql-i mankus), that is to say, the reason which is 
separated from Divine Volition, so that, for instance, [it descends from] 
the intellectual to the spiritual, from the spiritual to the estimative imagi- 
nation, and from the estimative imagination to the senses. [Hence], his 
intellect descends [to the level of] soul, then the imagination, then to 
sense perception, and from there it falls into the Inferno and the most 
horrid place. 

($143] [As for the doctrine that] beyond each spiritual reward 
(thawab), there lies a further reward until man attains to God — that is to 
say, as one traverses [the stages] of perfection, one encounters a paradise 
beyond each paradise, until one attains to the ultimate perfection — [the 
Qur'an says], ‘Verily, unto your God is the ultimate return’ (53: 42), and 
‘Verily unto your God is the return’ (96: 8). 

[$144] But these relative paradises are relative perfections, and 
[we can say this if the following] analogy, taken from [the example of] 
minerals, plants, animals and humans is extended to the angels and the 
sacrosanct hierarchies (hudiid-i qudsi). Thus, precious mineral gems are, 
on account of the additional force of their purity, colour, transparency 
and qualities, superior to all other minerals. Now, if one starts at the first 
stage and arranges them in an orderly [and progressive] manner, one by 
one, the final stage of [the minerals] will be connected to the first stage 
of the power of growth [in plants], although the effect of [such develop- 
ment] may seem slight, like the coral tree, which combines in itself both 
the power of growth and solidification. 

[$145] Plants are superior to all mineral substances on account of 
the greater power of growth added to them. Now, if one starts at the 
beginning and follows them through, one by one - for example, from a 
herb that is as thin as a hair and as soft as a drop of water, up to tall trees 
with roots and branches which can procreate — (one finds that] the final 
[stage of plant development] is connected to the primitive [stage] of 
animal development, although the trace of [this progression] may seem 
slight, as in the case of the palm tree which will not bear fruit unless the 
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female tree is fertilised with male flowers, and its roots and branches will 
not grow if its top is cropped off. 

[$146] On account of the powers of sense perception and motion 
superadded to them, animals are superior to all plants. Now, if one starts 
at the beginning and follows them through, one by one - for example, 
from gnats, flies and worms, which come into existence by means of 
putrefaction of air with various sorts of matters, through to birds who 
come into existence from eggs, up to animals who are perfectly created 
and have perfect strength, and are begotten through the copulation of 
male and female, [one finds that] the final [stage of animal development] 
is conjoined to the first [i-e., primitive stage] of human development. 
However, the trace of [this connection] is slight, as [can be seen] in the 
case of the ape whose physiognomy, power of intelligence and compre- 
hension are akin to that of man, such that the ape can even learn by 
instruction some of the movements and actions of man. 

[$147] Man is superior to all animals on account of the powers of 
discursive reason and discrimination superadded to him. Now, if one 
starts at the beginning and follows the [various kinds] of human beings 
through, one by one, for example, from the negro of Zanzibar (Zangi dar 
Zangibar) in the extreme south who, apart from having his hands off the 
ground, does not differ from animals in any particular way - ‘except for 
that which God wishes’ (6: 128, etc.), and many have observed that an 
ape is easier to train and more receptive than a negro of Zanzibar” — up 
through persons who have an upright comportment (rast surat), bal- 
anced temperament and physical condition, an even size and stature, and 
supreme beauty and grace, who have competence and shrewdness in the 
affairs of life, who are adroit and dextrous, ingenious, skilful, proficient 
in every art, profession and craft on which the construction, decoration 
and ornamentation of this world of growth and decay (‘alam-i kawn wa 
fasad) depends, and which are the means of sustenance of people. From 
such folk, one moves [up] to experienced and accomplished people who 
have exceptional and remarkable moral qualities, up to dignitaries and 
nobles, through high officials and people of eminence, up to kings who 
control and conquer various parts of the world through their wise judge- 
ment and government and by the power of the sword, up to those who 
seek knowledge (ahl-i ‘ilm), one above the other, to those who have the 
knowledge of the Divine, until [one finds} their final stage is connected 
to the first rank of the angelic hierarchy. 
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[$148] Angels are superior to the entire species of man because of the 
[ontological] position that they occupy, that is, their greater proximity 
to the entire source-spring of existence. The final stages of the angelic 
hierarchy are connected to the initial rank of the Sacrosanct Hierarchy 
(hudud-i qudsi),* and beyond this rank ‘there lies no rank for the seeker 
to seek’ 

[$149] Hence, [in this system], beginning with minerals to precious 
gems, to plants, to animals, to man, to angels and up to the sacrosanct 
hierarchy, it has been so arranged that everything that is superior [in 
degree] resembles a paradise for the degree below it, and every degree 
resembles hell in relation to the degree above it. 

[$150] Applying now the same analogy exclusively to man, it can 
be said that when a child is born to its mother, every perfection which 
becomes attached to its body and its senses, which are the tools for 
the perfection of its soul, resembles its paradise, and every deficiency 
through which it has to pass in order to reach [perfection], is compa- 
rable to its hell. For example, the condition of the womb in which it was 
({conceived], was its hell; and the wide expanse of this world into which 
it has entered is like its paradise. The condition in which it could not 
open its eyes to sunlight was like its hell; its condition when it reaches 
that stage is like its paradise. The condition in which it could not talk or 
walk was like its hell; its condition when it reaches that stage, resembles 
its paradise. The condition in which it could not read and write was like 
its hell; its condition when it reaches that stage is like its paradise. The 
condition in which it had not yet attained puberty — the innate intellect 
(‘aql-i gharizi) having not yet become attached to it, and it did not know 
the manners and arts of entertainment, war, [modes of] command and 
decision-making - was like its hell; its condition when it reaches that 
stage resembles its paradise. The condition in which it is estranged from 
knowledge of the subtleties of truth and falsehood, good and evil, verac- 
ity and lying - not having yet attained knowledge of the conditions of the 
physical (jismani) and the spiritual (ri#hdni) worlds through knowledge 
of its own body and soul, and the understanding of [the saying of the 
Prophet] ‘He who knows himself, knows his Lord;* is veiled from it - is 
its hell; and the condition when it reaches that stage, is its paradise. 

[$151] Regarding the saying that ‘paradise is man and hell is man, 
it has both a summary and a detailed explanation. As for the summary 
one, [it can be said that] when the ultimate degree of the thoughts, words 
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and deeds of mankind - some of whom are followers of truth (muhiqq) 
and some followers of falsehood (mubtil) - are determined, there ap- 
pears among the followers of truth a man who is, in himself, a paradise 
in this world and a world in paradise. Likewise there appears among the 
followers of falsehood a man who is in himself a hell in this world, and 
who is a world in hell. 

[$152] The detailed explanation is that every act of obedience and 
worship and [every] meritorious action, such as prayer (namaz), fasting 
(raza), alms-giving (zakat) and so forth, [can be personified] as a con- 
crete individual. Thus, when one wants to make reference to these acts, 
one must refer to that individual, for it is he, that individual, who actually 
personifies all this beneficence and these good actions, and is the subject. 
[Similarly], every hellish desire, disobedience, and [every] wicked action 
such as theft, lying, fornication and so forth (can be personified] as an 
individual. Thus, when one wants to refer to these acts, one must refer to 
that individual, for he is himself that evil and wickedness, and the subject 
[to which those acts refer]. 

[$153] Every true thought, veracious word and good deed is also a 
spiritual entity, that is, an angel, which prepares the soul and facilitates 
its passage through the degrees of perfection and its arrival at, and union 
with, the [absolute] source of its existence [i.e, the ‘amr, Divine Com- 
mand]. Such a soul becomes, therefore, a noble angel, and the spiritual 
entities (ruhaniyydt) of thought, word and deed are all parts and expres- 
sions of it, and that noble angel is a man, according to [the Qur'an], ‘Had 
We made him an angel, We would have certainly sent him as a man’ (6:9). 
Conversely, every erroneous thought, false word and evil deed is a faculty 
of diabolic inspiration which casts the soul down, stage by stage, into 
the lowermost depths (asfal-i safilin). Such a soul becomes an accursed 
demon (diw-i rajim), and all those spiritual powers [of its evil deeds] are 
parts and expressions of that demon. Now, such a diabolic soul (nafs-i 
shaytani) - according to [the Qur'an], ‘devils from among jinn and men’ 
(114: 6) - is also a man. The former is the person of paradise and the latter 
is the person of hell. 

[$154] Regarding the [reality of] the isthmus (barzakh), whenever 
something moves in the direction of something else and does not imme- 
diately reach it, it pauses ~ that [intermediate state of] pausing is called a 
barzakh. For example, it is necessary that our sense perceptions become 
[raised to the level of] estimation (wahm), that estimation become [raised 
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to the level] of the soul (nafs), and that the soul becomes intellect (‘aq!), 
and that the intellect becomes united with the Divine Volition (amr). So 
long as the progress of each one of these to the next stage occurs gradu- 
ally, by degrees and incrementally, there will be one halting place after 
another. For this reason they speak of [several] isthmuses and stations. 

[$155] Similarly, there is an isthmus between the [realm of] creation 
(khalq) and [that of] the Divine Command (amr), and between the Divine 
Command and the spiritual reward (thawab). The isthmus that exists be- 
tween creation and the Divine Command is greater than that which exists 
between the Divine Command and the spiritual reward. Since sensory 
phenomena (mahsisat) indicate [the presence of] intelligible realities 
(ma‘qilat) and we inhabit the realm of the senses, we must necessarily 
deduce evidence for intelligible matters through [the medium of the] 
senses. This may be illustrated by the fact that when a child is born from 
its mother’s womb, as long as its creaturely form (surat-i khalgi) does 
not evolve, that is, as long as its body is incomplete, it cannot become 
attached to the Divine Command. Correspondingly, in the other world, 
as long as the form of the Divine Command (sdrat-i amri), that is, the 
[individual] soul, is not perfectly developed, it cannot be united with 
the spiritual reward (thawab). Thus, the stage when a man has departed 
from this world but has not yet reached the reward is called purgatory 
or the isthmus. Departure from this world is not, in fact, natural death; 
rather, it is reaching from [the realm of] similitudes (mushdbahat), to 
{the realm] of clear distinction (mubdyanat), and from clear distinction 
to [the realm of Divine] Unity (wahdat). Godspeed to you. 

[$156] There are three paths. The first is the inverted path (sirdt-i 
mankis), like [that of] the plant, whose roots are directed towards the 
centre [of the earth] and whose branches are directed towards the en- 
veloping atmosphere. By natural power and the effects of the [Universal] 
Soul, it dominates and controls minerals which lie inferior to it. 

[$157] The second is the reversed path (sirdt-i maqlib), such as that 
of animals, which have four legs on the ground. Although in relation 
to man, the animal does not have its head raised from the earth in any 
aspect, in relation to the plants it has. By the powers of Nature and the 
effects of the Soul, it dominates and controls the plants, which lie inferior 
to it. 

[$158] The third is the straight path (sirat-i mustaqim), as exists in 
the case of man whose head is directed towards the surrounding heavens 
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and whose feet are directed towards the centre [of the earth]. Although, 
in relation to the angel, man has not attained the realm of absolute free 
will (ikhtiyar-i mahd), in relation to the animal he has. He governs his 
inferiors, that is, the animals, plants and minerals by means of natural 
powers, the effects of soul, the effusions from intellect (fayd-i ‘aqli), and 
by the assistance (ta’yid) of the Supreme Word (kalima-yi a‘la). 

[$159] As for [the saying of the Prophet] that ‘The path is finer thana 
hair and sharper than a sword,” this means that it is possible for the hu- 
man soul, which at the outset exists in the state of potentiality, to become 
in actuality either a holy angel or an accursed demon. Whichever side 
the soul inclines to, the angelic or the diabolic, be it as slight as a grain 
of dust, this will cause a consequent increase of the angelic or diabolic 
power [within it]. 

[$160] Regarding [the saying] that ‘the path is a man, the summary 
explanation of this is that as long as there is no one to establish these 
paths, no one can speak of them and it is impossible to know the [dif- 
ferences between] the inverted, the reversed and the straight paths. For 
this reason the reality of the path is a man. According to the detailed 
explanation, there is a real person in the realm of individuals, [corre- 
sponding] to every idea (ma‘ni-yi dhihni) which exists in the world of 
universals (‘alam-i kulli).” The person of the inverted path is the one 
who has changed the direction of his face from the Hereafter to this 
world. The person of the reversed path is the one who sometimes directs 
his face towards the Hereafter and sometimes towards this world and 
its conditions. The person of the straight path is the one for whom this 
present world is his Hereafter (akhirat). He unites all these relative faces 
into one, and that is the face which is [turned] towards God Almighty. 
Godspeed to you. 


Tasawwur 16 
Concerning Adam and Iblis. 


[$161] The belief of the majority of the people and of the Muslims 
is that there was a time when God Almighty had not yet created this 
world, [and] then He created it: ‘Verily God is your Lord Who created 
the heavens and earth in six days (7: 54). They add that the first man 
that God created was Adam. Eve, who was his mate, was created from 
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his left flank. The progeny of Adam came into existence from his loin in 
the womb of Eve. At first, Adam and Eve were sent [by God] to Paradise. 
He permitted them to eat from all provender in Paradise except wheat, 
which He prohibited, saying, ‘Neither of you approach this tree’ (2: 35). 

[$162] At first Iblis was an archangel who held the position of in- 
structor to the angels. When God Almighty created Adam, He said, ‘I will 
appoint a vicegerent on earth’ (2: 30), and ordered the angels, ‘Prostrate 
before Adam’ (2: 34). They said, “Are You appointing [as a vicegerent] 
someone who will do mischief in the world and shed blood, while we praise, 
glorify and sanctify You?’ (2: 30). He, exalted be His Glory, said, ‘I know 
that which you do not know: (2: 30) They said, ‘Praise be to You, we know 
only what you have taught us’ (2: 32). They prostrated to Adam and kept 
their angelic status. 

[$163] But Iblis refused, arrogantly, and said, ‘Am I to prostrate to 
someone whom You have created from clay?’ (17: 61), adding, ‘I am better 
than he; You created me from fire and created him from clay (7: 12). He 
did not prostrate before Adam and fell from his angelic state into a de- 
monic condition (diwi), in which he will remain cursed by God Almighty 
until the Resurrection. 

After that, [Iblis] went to Paradise where he approached Adam and 
Eve in the disguise of a well-wishing instructor and deceived them. He 
said, ‘Eat some of this wheat, and they were deceived by his words and 
ate the wheat. They were punished by God and fell from Paradise. 

Then they repented and said, “Our Lord, we have wronged our souls. 
If you do not forgive us and show mercy towards us, we shall be among the 
losers’ (7: 23). God Almighty accepted their repentance and returned them 
both to Paradise, and since then they have not fallen from Paradise. 

[$164] All of this [contains] symbolic allusions and mysteries 
(rumuz) which are implicit in the exoteric meaning of the Revelation. 
Those whose insight (nazar-i basirat) does not go beyond the realm of 
similitudes and cannot reach the realm of clear distinction, are unable to 
proceed beyond these bare articles of faith (qawd‘id), and so stop at this 
point. Those whose insight has passed beyond the realm of similitudes 
and reached the realm of clear distinction give their assent to all this in 
terms of the exoteric and [explicit words] of Revelation; but in terms of 
esoteric and spiritual exegesis (batin wa ta’wil), they understand each of 
these symbols and allusions as having an inner reality and spiritual sense, 
with God's permission and goodwill. 
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[$165] For example, concerning the non-being of the world, that 
there was a time when it did not exist, then it came into existence, they 
[the esotericists] say: “We both affirm that there was a time when the 
world did not exist and then it came into existence, but we also affirm 
that it was never the case that man did not exist in this world and also 
affirm that Adam was the first human in this world: 

[$166] Concerning the world, we say [in reply to the exoteric 
theologians]: ‘Which world are you speaking about, [when you say] that 
there was a time when it did not exist and then it came into existence? 
If you mean this universe - with the heaven raised up, ornamented with 
the Sun, the Moon, constellations, stars, and the Earth spread out, with 
mountains, seas, plants, animals and human beings flourishing upon it 
- it cannot be said that there was a time that it did not exist and then 
came into existence. For if you say that there was a time when this world 
did not exist, you are saying that the Creator was at that time not a cre- 
ator, or that his creative power (khaligqi) was [merely] potential in Him, 
and [only] became actualised later’ This is unbelief (kufr). We seek refuge 
from this in God. 

One must therefore say that the Almighty was always the Creator 
and, having said ‘Creator, this necessarily implies something created, 
that is, this world. Thus, there was never a time when this world did not 
exist. 

[$167] If someone were to object, ‘In this way, both God and the 
world are [considered to be] eternal (qadim), and this is polytheism 
(shirk), we reply, “We deny neither the eternity of the world nor its cre- 
atedness: We say, ‘In respect to itself, the world was created, but in respect 
to the One who completed it and perfected it, it is eternal’ Its created 
nature (hudiuth) lies in its potentiality and its imperfection; and its eter- 
nity is constituted by its coming into a state of necessary existence from 
potentiality, and from imperfection (nuqsdn) to perfection (kama). 

[$168] The reason, therefore, that people imagine and judge there 
to have been a time when it did not exist and then came into existence, 
is because not all beings can ascertain the real situation of the world. 
For example, the world appears differently to a worm that lives among 
rocks, to a bird that flies in the air, to a child in the womb, to an infant, 
to an adult, to an ignorant adult, to a learned man; or, among schol- 
ars, to someone with speculative (nazari) knowledge, someone with 
instructional (ta‘limi) knowledge, or someone with inspired (ta’yidi) 
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knowledge. And each of them is able to describe the world from their 
own standpoint.** 

[$169] However, the world of which it could be possible to say that 
it was not at first, and then came into existence, is that of which it is said 
that ‘the world consists of 18,000 worlds.” Amongst these [worlds] is the 
revolution that takes place when one cycle changes to another, when one 
prophetic tradition (sunnat) and custom (din) changes to another, and 
one religion (millat) changes to another. Each one of these is a world, 
each of these is a separate world, and when each changes, one may say 
that such and such a cycle, a prophetic tradition and a religion, which 
did not exist and then came into existence, was a separate world which 
underwent non-existence and then existence. And the first man in that 
world was the first founder of that religion, who revolutionised the previ- 
ous cycle and its traditions. 

[$170] As for the creation of this world in six days, these six days 
refer to the cycles of the founders of [six] religions (ashab-i sharayi’), [i.e., 
the Prophets Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus and Muhammad]. 
And each day is one thousand years: ‘Verily one day of God (rabb) is 
one thousand years of your reckoning’ (22: 47), that is, from Adam to 
Muhammad, peace be upon him. This is the world of which it can be 
said that there was a time when it did not exist and then it came into 
existence. 

{$171] Regarding the notion that in the first [created] world the first 
man was not Adam, and [the idea that] there was never a time when 
mankind did not exist in this world, [the truth of] this matter is that 
the purpose of the movements of the spheres was the mixing (imtizaj) 
of the [four] elements of the natural kingdoms, and since the purpose 
of the [natural] kingdoms was the human species, the order of existence 
necessitated that first minerals, then plants, then animals and then hu- 
man beings come into being. If there had been no minerals, plants could 
never have come into being, and had minerals, plants and animals not 
existed, neither could man have existed. Thus, since there never was a 
time when the world did not exist, when there were no minerals, plants, 
animals or human beings, the human species, accordingly, has always 
been and always will be [in the world]. 

[$172] As for [the proposition that] Adam was, from one point of 
view, the first man in the first [created] world and, from another point 
of view, he was not, they [the esotericists] profess that according to our 
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understanding of his circumstances, the world and the natural kingdoms 
- by which it has already been made clear that the human species has 
always existed in this world and always will - Adam cannot have been 
the first man in the first world. 

[$173] And as for Adam being the first man in the first world, we 
profess that [it refers to the] cosmic cycles (adwar-i ‘alamha) and to the 
changes from one cycle to another which occur, that is, changes from one 
world to another. Thus, when one cycle, which is another world, begins, 
the founder (wédi’) of the religion of that cycle is made manifest, and 
his appearance, form, language, dialect, speech, behaviour, deeds and 
spiritual path, both in whole and part, are completely different [from the 
previous cycle]. It is he who is said to be the first human being, who did 
not exist in the world and then did. And all men who live during his pe- 
riod (dawr) are called after him in that period and regarded as his descen- 
dants. The founder of the religion which came into existence during [the 
first cosmic cycle of] 7,000 years was Adam, and therefore [the people of 
this cycle] refer to Adam and are called Adamites (Adamiyan). 

[$174] In the cycle of every Prophet, the [period of the] manifesta- 
tion of the exoteric dimension of the religious law (zahir-i shari‘at) is 
called the cycle of concealment (dawr-i satr), and the cycle of every 
Resurrector (qa’im), when the manifestation of the esoteric realities of 
the religious laws (haqayiq-i shari‘at) of the Prophets occur, is called the 
cycle of disclosure (dawr-i kashf). The cycles are ordained [in periods of] 
one millennium, and each cycle lasts one thousand years. 

[$175] Once [a series of] millennia has begun, every 7,000 years a 
Resurrection (qiyamat) occurs. When seven times seven thousand years, 
that is 49,000 years, have passed and the soth millennium begins, there 
occurs the ‘Resurrection of Resurrections’ (qiydmat-i qiyamat). During 
these millennia, the cycles of concealment and disclosure rotate like night 
and day. 

[$176] The story of Adam and Iblis is this: At the beginning of this 
[new cycle of] 7,000 years, when [the previous cycle] had reached its 
termination, and the Resurrector of that cycle, by divine decree and 
wisdom, closed the door of the summons and preaching of that Resur- 
rection (da‘wat-i qiyamat) which was passing, he inaugurated a cycle 
of concealment and legislative religion (dawr-i satr wa dawr-i shariat). 
Thus, a Prophet (nabi), possessing Divine Revelation and inspiration 
(wahy-i ilahi wa ilham-i subhdni), was chosen who established sensory 
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symbols corresponding to each intellectual reality, laying down the foun- 
dation of religious law in the world. The disciples of the Resurrector 
of the previous cycle, that is, the angels, found it difficult to obey the 
exoteric prescriptions of the [new] religious law which Adam had estab- 
lished by the order of the Resurrector. They objected, desiring to throw 
off those chains and yokes according to the measure of knowledge which, 
by hearsay, they had learned about the Resurrection (‘ilm-i qiyamat). 
But when the order (farman) of the Resurrector — may salutations ensue 
upon mention of him - reached them, saying that ‘I know something 
which you do not know’ (2: 30), they became aware of themselves and 
realised the necessity to repent and implore pardon, and by accepting 
those legal prescriptions and prohibitions they reached the eminent rank 
and virtuous position intended for them. 

[S177] Harith-i Murra, that is, Iblis, was one of the teachers at the 
end of the [previous] cycle of disclosure who had survived until the 
beginning of the period of concealment. Since he held the position of 
instructor to the angels — that is, he was among the preachers of the 
[doctrine of] Resurrection (ahl-i da‘wat-i qiyamat) and did not have in 
him the inclination to be taught by Adam ~ he said: “This religious law 
imposes a fixed path, whereas that Resurrection whose door they have 
closed is the total purpose [of that law]. I have attained that purpose and 
have reached that goal; why should I return from that goal and purpose 
and start passing through the degrees and way-stations again?’ He did 
not accept the religious law and said: ‘I am already conversant with the 
substance of that summons to which Adam invites [us], and do not need 
to bow my neck beneath the yoke of obedience and obligation to it: 

[$178] As for his saying, ‘I am better than Adam, because You created 
me from fire and him from clay’ (2: 12), by that ‘fire’ he meant divinely 
assisted (ta’yidi) knowledge, and by that ‘clay’ he meant speculative and 
instructional (ta'limi) knowledge, meaning that [whereas his knowledge] 
is divinely assisted, Adam's knowledge is merely speculative and instruc- 
tional. In its loftiness and comprehensive nature, fire symbolises divine 
assistance (ta’yid), earth symbolises rational speculation (nazar) and 
water symbolises instruction (ta‘lim). 

[$179] Regarding that which Adam was commanded, ‘Do not 
approach this tree’ (7: 19), that is, not to eat wheat, by this [symbolism] is 
meant the Tree of Eternity (shajarat al-khuld) and the Eternal Kingdom 
(mulk-i la yabla) (20:120), that is, the lore of the Resurrection. ‘Do not 
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eat wheat’ means not to start teaching the (doctrine of] Resurrection and 
not to speak about its appearance, because its time was not yet ripe. 

[$180] As for [Adam’s} disobedience and deception by the words of 
Iblis and eating the wheat, the implication [of this story] is that [even 
though] Iblis was cursed by his disobedience and arrogance, paying 
no attention to this, he still approached Adam. He revealed to Adam 
demonstrative proofs of the summons (da‘wat) of the Resurrection [pro- 
claimed by that] Resurrector. On account of his initial weakness, Adam 
accepted [those proofs] and, furthermore, repeated [them] before some 
people who were not entitled to know them, and so he was abased by the 
chastisement of that Resurrector, may salutations ensue upon mention of 
him. When Adam realised that he had committed a sin, he acknowledged 
his error and took refuge in God's all-encompassing Mercy, and his apol- 
ogy and repentance were accepted. 

[$181] As for Eve, who is referred to as Adam's spouse, she symbol- 
ises the spiritual significations (ma‘ani) within that shari‘at, as she was 
aware of the esoteric principles and realities (batin wa ma‘Gni) [of it]. 
She knew that the task of executing the religious law of that cycle was to 
be accomplished by Adam and herself. She also accepted the words of 
Harith at first, but in the end she confessed her sin, turning in penitence 
to God. 

[$182] But the Paradise from which Adam and Eve were both caused 
to fall, and the Paradise which they regained and from which they never 
have fallen, alludes to the fact that truth has a beginning and an end. 
For, due to the discord (tadddd) that we see at the beginning, we have to 
say that falsehood exists. However, in the end we perceive that a certain 
gradation (tarattub) exists, so we are forced to confess that [in fact, only] 
truth exists and falsehood is naught. Truth is weak at the beginning but 
powerful in the end, whereas falsehood is powerful at the beginning 
but weak at the end. For this reason, falsehood can be said to resemble 
truth in the beginning, whereas the resemblance ceases at the end where 
falsehood does not exist any more. 

Thus, the Paradise where Adam was and from which he was caused 
to fall was the Paradise at the beginning of truth, which is the realm of 
similitudes where the follower of truth and the follower of falsehood 
resemble each other. The Paradise at which he arrived and from which he 
was never caused to fall was the Paradise at the end of truth which is the 
realm of clear distinction (kawn-i mubdyanat) between the follower of 
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truth and the follower of falsehood. Falsehood certainly does not remain 
in that realm. Proponents of esoteric exegesis (ashab-i ta’wil) have given 
similar interpretations of other allegories and indications which have 
been revealed about Adam and Iblis. Godspeed to you. 


Tasawwur 17 


Concerning the causes for various differences that exist among the 
world’s inhabitants, and between the followers of truth and the 
followers of error. 


[$183] There are so many causes and reasons for these differences 
[among human beings], whether they relate to universal or particular 
realities that God alone can comprehend them [all]. 

Regarding universal realities, these refer to the causes [of events] 
as governed by astronomical laws relating to the stars’ trajectories, op- 
positions, conjunctions and the impact of astral radiation, which are 
the celestial forces (fa‘ilan-i samdwi) underlying whatever good or evil 
fortune [befalls man] and [are influences] which determine the origins 
of human birth. This is because, by the wisdom of His decree - praise be 
to Him, the Exalted, and His divine ordination and pre-determination 
(qada wa gadar) - no action, be it in word or deed, can be undertaken 
by any creature unless one of the forces of the heavenly powers graces 
the speech, limbs and organs of that creature. 

[$184] Regarding particular realities, these refer to the effects on 
earth (munfa‘ilat-i ardi), such as the composition of the human body, 
which is made of four mutually opposed substances. From the time [a 
child] is conceived in the womb until it comes into the world and to 
the end of his life, the climate and the influence of the place in which 
he is born and grows up will have their effect on his temperament, and 
variations in these [influences] will be manifested in his body, humours, 
character and habits. The doctrines, religious beliefs, habits and customs 
which he acquires from childhood to maturity, from his father, mother, 
instructors, teachers and masters, in the midst of which he grows up and 
which permeate the flesh of [its body], [all] belong to the same category. 


From the goblet of love, 
I sipped a kind of wine in my cradle, 
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the sweetness of which will linger in my throat 
‘till the [Day of] Resurrection.” 


[$185] When during its infancy, as the faculty of coagulation is 
conjoined with the faculty of growth, that infant seeks succour from the 
natural elements and humours in order to facilitate the conglomeration 
of its [physical] parts and fulfil the perpetuation of its being. In this state, 
the infant has neither thought nor deliberation. 

($186] When the faculty of growth (namiyya) combines with the 
faculty of the sensation, [the child] seeks succour from the spheres and the 
stars for the preservation, regulation and strengthening of the limbs, and 
in that state its senses, which are the tools and instruments for the perfec- 
tion of its soul, become complete [and] it begins to think and deliberate. 

[$187] When the faculty of sensation (quwwat-i hassdsa) combines 
with the faculty of rational discrimination (ndtiqa-yi mumayyiza), [the 
child] receives succour from the Universal Soul (nafs-i kulli) with intel- 
ligible ideas joining its [power of] learning. In that state its thought and 
deliberation are strengthened. 

[$188] When the faculty of rational discrimination (ndatiqa-yi 
mumayyiza) combines with the power of mature intellect, [the child] 
receives assistance from the Universal Intellect (‘aql-i kull) through intel- 
ligible ideas which become infused with its knowledge. [In that state], its 
thought and deliberation are perfected. 

[$189] At every moment of the [process] described, the combina- 
tions which occur between the various functions - physical, sensory, 
estimative and imaginative - are numerous. During all these stages 
and degrees of perfections, until it reaches the ultimate perfection, [the 
child’s] senses are strong, but its intellect remains weak. Thus, any educa- 
tion that it receives from whatever teacher leaves its trace in his soul, [as 
said by the Prophet]: ‘Every child is born according to the original nature 
(fitrat), but its parents make him a Zoroastrian, Jew or Christian.*! 

[$190] It is for this reason that natural impurities (shawa’ib-i tabi‘7), 
temptations of habit (wasdwis-i ‘adati) and conventional laws (nawamis-i 
amthila)* prevail and domineer over it. Examples of natural impurities 
are the inclinations towards, and longings for, the physical world and 
nature (‘dlam-i jism wa tabiat), immersion of the soul in material things, 
and domination by lust and greed for the sake of the pleasures of this 
perishable world. 
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[$191] By temptations of habit are meant, for example, certain 
moral traits, habits and rituals which, in the course of time, become so 
widespread among people and so firmly established in their minds and 
belief systems that they cannot tolerate any change, great or small, that 
anyone may make to them. Some will greet such changes with irritation 
and others by ridicule. 

[$192] By conventional laws are meant, for example, practices and 
customs which a truthful master (muhiqq)* has introduced and imposed 
on people, as for example, the gibla [in Makkah, for the direction of 
prayer], ritual sacrifices, specifically defined rites, and observances of 
devotional exercises. All of these come to be so firmly established in their 
imagination and fantasy, so fixed and set [in their minds], that when 
another truthful master comes along and seeks to revive for them the 
spirituality of these commands and prohibitions which they have long 
since forgotten, and in the course of effecting a more progressive and 
perfect development, he desires to introduce changes in the practices 
and rituals of the previous master of truth, they rebel and disobey him 
and would prefer to kill and burn themselves and their children. Hence 
they refuse to accept that [renewed] summons (da‘wat). 

[$193] The conflicting differences between the followers of truth 
(muhigqan) and the followers of falsehood (mubtilan) is due to the fact 
that “Truth and falsehood exist and each has its own adherents.*4 On the 
side of the followers of truth are the doers of good and right (muslihdn), 
and on the side of falsehood are followers of falsehood, the wicked and 
the depraved (mufsidan). 

[$194] There is no conflict or dispute among the followers of truth, 
the doers of good and right, neither between themselves nor with the 
followers of falsehood, the wicked or the depraved. The reason for this 
is that the followers of truth have access to both the realm of common 
creatural resemblances (mushabahat-i ‘amm-i khalqi) and the realm of 
specific distinction of the [Divine] Command (mubdyanat-i khdss-i 
amri), and [if] they wished to put the robes of truth, goodness and righ- 
teousness upon the followers of falsehood, the wicked and the depraved, 
[they could]. But the followers of falsehood, the wicked and the depraved 
dwell only in the realm of common creatural resemblances and have no 
access to the realm of specific distinction of the Command. Thus, they 
dispute and quarrel among themselves as well as with the followers of 
truth, the doers of good and right. 
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[$195] Since in the realm of similitudes both groups resemble each 
other, the followers of truth (muhiqqan) enforce the Divine Command 
upon humankind so that the good can be clearly distinguished from the 
bad ones. On the other hand, since in the realm of similitudes the power 
of senses dominate and the devil is at war with God, the pupil assumes for 
himself the position of teacher and the apprentice elevates himself above 
his master, Because outer appearances prevail among the inhabitants of 
this realm [of similitudes], they decline to accept the Divine Command 
and resort to quarreling and fighting with the followers of truth. 

[$196] The followers of truth are thus necessarily forced to take mea- 
sures not only in accordance with that aspect of the summons (da‘wat) 
which proclaims, ‘Invite to the path of God with wisdom and beautiful 
preaching’ (16: 125), but also to apply the rule of the sword according to 
‘And contend with them in a better way’ (16: 125). It is for this reason that 
severe rebellions occur. 

[$197] Also, concerning God's dealings with mankind, the common 
people (‘awamm) and the elite (khawdss) each speak differently and have 
different perceptions. For example, one says ‘He deals tyrannically with 
mankind, another says ‘no, with justice (‘adl); another says ‘no, with 
grace, and yet another says ‘with an all-encompassing mercy. There is 
discrepancy between each one of these [statements]: in one respect they 
all speak the truth, and in another respect they are all wrong. The truthful 
aspect is when they appropriately observe the rule of each realm, and the 
false aspect is when they do not. Since the ranks and degrees of mankind 
are different, it is impossible to apply a general and equal rule to all. 

[$198] The [right] answer is that the Almighty’s dealings appear as 
tyranny to one who dwells in the descending stages of plurality (darakat-i 
kathrat) and from whom all true realities are veiled; they [appear as] 
justice to one in the darkness of whose soul a light has appeared, so that 
there is an even distribution between light and darkness; and it [appears] 
as grace to him the light of whose soul exceeds its darkness; and it is an 
all-encompassing mercy to that person whose soul is illuminated by the 
Light of God (nar-i khuda’i). 

[$199] Concerning the discordance (ikhtilaf), which is a discor- 
dance in form only, whereas in reality it is harmony: it is such that the 
truthful master desires that the discordances in man’s sensory faculties 
(mukhtalifat-i quwdy-i hissi) should become harmonies in his faculty 
of estimation (muttafiqat-i wahmi), and that those harmonies should 
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then be converted into a concentrated unity of the intellectual faculty 
(muttahidat-i quway-i ‘aqli), [so that they] become uniform in nature, 
[and for man] one state of consciousness becomes unified with other 
states, and vice-versa. [In such a condition], neither time is subject to 
change, nor places create alteration, nor relationships multiply. A person 
may only set foot on the path of this total happiness if he has the aptitude 
to receive such a perfection. However, such aptitude (isti‘dad) only actu- 
alises itself to the measure that his character is refined and his behaviour 
manifests harmony. 

[$200] Such refinement and harmony cannot be attained by kind- 
ness and moderation. On the contrary, strictures and prescriptions 
(ahkam wa takalif) must very often be enforced [to such a degree] that 
very few hearts can tolerate them. Because the truthful master does not 
follow anyone’s personal opinion or whim, he says [from the Qur’an], 
‘If God was to obey their whims, heaven and earth would have become 
corrupted’ (23: 71). It is like when a patient wants to eat honey and sug- 
arcandy, but the doctor forbids it and gives him aloe and the juice of 
colocynth instead. 

[$201] Since the aim of the truthful master in [making use of] these 
contrary [forms of remedy] is to perfect human souls, he does not take 
fright at these contentions. And even if [people] flee from him, become 
his foes, or resort to riot-making and sword-wielding, he heeds and 
reckons them not. The dignity and rank that he chooses vis-a-vis men is 
glory through God’s glory, and greatness through His greatness: 


[He is] great through the greatness of God and the greatness of His friends, 
without boasting of alliances and familial ancestry, or the abundance of his 
possessions and wealth, or taking pride in his knowledge or [pious] deeds; 
{He is) great through the august majesty of God and His friends, not by 
vaunting himself over God’s servants or working oppression throughout 
the land.*° 


[$202] The mercy which [the truthful master exercises] through [di- 
vine] mercy is that through which [mankind] is enabled to attain prox- 
imity to the Divine Presence; and the wrath which he exercises through 
[divine] wrath is that through which they are denied seeking refuge at 
the Almighty’s Oneness. From this point of view, his anger, hatred and 
punishment are the same as his mercy, compassion and goodwill. His 
parsimony, withholding and illiberality are the same as his benevolence, 
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generosity and liberality. For this reason he says, ‘I am the one who 
plucked out the eye of sedition (‘ayn al-fitna), and if 1 were not among 
you, no one else would pluck it out!’** From this, the meaning of [the 
saying of the Prophet], ‘Disagreement within my community (ummat) 
is a blessing,*’ becomes clear, in so far as the aim of such disagreement 
is [to attain] unanimity. 

[$203] The unanimity which is a purely formal one, being in reality 
disagreement and opposition, pertains to the people of this world who are 
ignorant of the inner realities of things. Such people cannot perceive that 
all [worldly] affairs have two aspects. To them, unanimity and consent is 
that they should concord with and follow each other’s personal whims 
and opinions, whereas they consider disagreement to be the selection of 
a certain opinion or policy by one party, while another party adopts the 
opposite viewpoint. They do not discuss such matters [from a spiritual 
perspective] so that otherworldly benefit may be preferred over worldly 
loss; [on the contrary], they pursue a course in which otherworldly losses 
are preferred for the sake of worldly advantages. 

[$204] The ultimate aim and final intention of [worldly] rulers is 
to deceive and charm their subjects by distributing money and worldly 
positions, and to obtain dominion and control of their kingdom with 
their help. Their mercy is a diminution of their power of aggression, as 
much as their anger is nothing but bloody-mindedness, a rising gall, and 
a frantic impulse to eradicate the enemy. [Likewise,] the ultimate aim of 
the subjects in submitting to the order of, and obedience to, the ruler is to 
obtain for themselves [temporal] benefits and avoid [personal] losses. 

[$205] The ultimate aim of the subjects would be to acquire some 
kind of power and make arrangements through which they can seek 
elevation and precedence over their own kind. The ultimate goal and 
purpose of the ruler and the subjects will be reached when the desire and 
longing for the physical world and nature overpowers their souls, and 
{the resulting] negligence impels them from matters of the intellect to 
passions of the soul, and from passions of the soul to estimative things, 
and from there to affairs of the senses, and from there to the lowest 
degrees of Hell. 

[$206] In this fashion, natural powers, bestial vices, temptations 
of habit, outdated laws or patterns of social convention, will all become 
independent forms (surati mujarrad) for every soul [and] will never 
leave the individual, and consequently in the Hereafter they will be 
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stripped of the robes of perfection. It is like taking a small fire to a large 
pile of firewood, then blowing onto it so that the fire blazes up and burns 
the wood and everything else that it can find; or like a group of people 
suffering from diabetes or dropsy, the diabetics eating honey and those 
suffering from dropsy drinking icy water, while there is no doctor to 
prevent them from doing so, as a result of which they all die. We seek 
refuge from this in God. 

[$207] Since these people are unaware of the secrets of the truthful 
masters (muhiqqan), because their resolution and ambition go no further 
than the physical realm of the affairs of this world, they cannot recognise 
the origin and end of the intentions of the truthful masters. When a 
particular truthful master (muhiqq) says, ‘I am the person who plucked 
out the eye of sedition, they do not listen to him. [Instead] they foster 
disagreement and rebellion, and are not able to distinguish truth from 
falsehood. They say it is not true that he tore out the eye of sedition; they 
lay the foundation for such a sedition that it will never diminish or cease. 
May God Almighty grant [us all] guidance. Godspeed to you. 


Tasawwur 18 


Concerning the paucity of the followers of truth and the great 
number of the followers of error. 


[$208] While it is clear that plants are nobler than minerals, yet no 
tree, however big it may be, can ever be the size of a mountain; and while 
animals are nobler than plants, yet no animal, however great its size and 
dimensions, can ever be the size of a large tree. Human beings are nobler 
than animals, yet no human being, however tall and sturdy he may be [in 
comparison with] his kind, can ever be the size of an elephant. 

[$209] Likewise, it is also evident that the superiority of each of 
these over the other depends not on their form (shakl) and matter 
(madda), but on their inner reality (ma‘na) and form (surat). However, 
the Almighty’s decree was such that every creature which has been given 
a surplus of power in its exterior form has suffered as a consequence a 
diminution of powers in its interior spiritual reality. For this reason, the 
learned are said to resemble the ruby and sapphire, while the ignorant 
are likened to stone and clay. 

[$210] It is said that in the same way as it is necessary to rummage 
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through many rocks and much clay before one can find a ruby or sap- 
phire big enough to make a jewel out of it, so it is necessary to examine 
the people of this world, who are in appearance human but are actually 
non-human, one by one, until one can find a person who is really hu- 
man. 

[$211] There is a text (nass) of the glorious Qur’an from which the 
characteristics of both these classes can be verified. In reference to the 
class of the followers of truth (ahl-i haqq), [the Book says], ‘And few of 
My servants are thankful’ (34: 12), and [in reference to] the class of the 
followers of falsehood (ahl-i batil): ‘But the majority of people do not 
know’ (7: 187). There is also a tradition (khabar) and a report (athar) 
concerning these two classes: ‘People are like a myriad of camels, out 
of which none serves as a riding camel (rahila);*? and “They are few in 
number, but their worth is great and near to God Almighty. 

[$212] The reason for this situation is that existence (wujid) in this 
world is by constraint (qasri) and non-existence is by nature (tab‘). 
Here, the shadow of senses veils the light of the intellect, and [the 
influence of] senses upon the intellect (hiss-i ‘aqli) is stronger than of 
the intellect upon senses (‘aql-i hissi). For this reason, the followers of 
falsehood, idiots, ignoramuses, scoundrels and criminals, and other of 
this ilk abound and have the upper hand. Such folk are described [thus 
in the Qur’an]: ‘They have hearts but they do not realise [anything] with 
them; they have eyes but they do not see with them; they have ears but 
they do not hear with them. They are like cattle; nay, they are even worse’ 
(7: 178). 

[$213] [On the other hand], intelligent, discriminating and well-be- 
haved people, who are among the followers of truth, are few in number 
and weak. Such folk are described as those who have sound hearts, clear 
vision, hearing ears, tongues speaking of the Unity of God, and eyes 
contemplating the divine realm of their Lord. 

[$214] The paucity of the followers of truth and the great number 
and power of the followers of falsehood are both [applicable] to an early 
stage [of events] where they have just begun to be manifest. The fol- 
lowers of truth are weak at the beginning but strong in the end, like the 
dawn whose light gradually increases until the Sun rises and the world 
is illumined. But the followers of falsehood are strong at the beginning 
and weak in the end. Is it not the case that at the beginning they are 
completely dominant and overwhelming in their strength, but that in the 
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end they are annihilated and vanquished into nothingness? [It is] like the 
shadows and darkness of the night, which at first seem completely domi- 
nant and overwhelming, but as the night passes and dawn approaches, 
they vanish, so that by the end of the night, as dawn appears, nothing is 
left of the shadows and darkness of the night. Godspeed to you. 


Tasawwur 19 
Concerning demons, fairies and angels. 


{$215] Those who dwell in the realm of similitudes say that demons, 
fairies and angels have a mental existence (wujud-i dhihni). They profess 
that such beings are hidden from the human eye, although their spiritual 
force (ruhdniyyat) is capable of taking possession of bodies at will. Those 
who dwell in the realm of clear distinction say that each of these entities 
has a real existence (wujud-i ‘ayni) manifest in its own proper realm. 

[$216] The demon (diw) is one whose preliminary understanding 
is based on passive sense perceptions (idrakat-i hissi-yi infi‘ali) but goes 
no further. The fairy (pari) is one whose preliminary understanding 
is founded on intellectual perception but goes no further. The angel 
(firishta) is one whose knowledge is founded on instructional (ta‘limi) 
learning and who then rises up to [wisdom gained through] divine as- 
sistance and, in so far as the angel’s sensory understanding is by nature 
intellectual and its intellect identical to divine assistance, it verifies the 
truth itself. Angels are perfect by themselves and capable of perfecting 
others. 

[$217] On the other hand, the demon is one for whom both this 
world and the Hereafter are [immersed in] this world. The fairy is one 
who, while inhabiting this base world, yet faces the Hereafter. The angel is 
one for whom both this world and the next world are as the Hereafter. 

[$218] If the physical, the spiritual and the intellectual worlds were to 
be divided between demons, fairies and angels, the physical world would 
be the portion of the demons, the spiritual the portion of the fairies, and 
the intellectual realm the portion of the angels. 

[$219] If discord (tadadd), gradation (tarattub) and unity (wahdat) 
were to be divided between demons, fairies and angels, discord would be 
the portion of the devils, gradation the portion of the fairies, and unity 
that of the angels. 
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[$220] If the perverted reason or intellect (‘aql-i mankis), the 
inverted intellect (‘aq!-i maqlib) and the rightly-guided intellect (‘aql-i 
mustagim) were to be divided between demons, fairies and angels, the 
perverted intellect would be the portion of the demons, the inverted 
intellect the portion of the fairies, and the rightly-guided intellect would 
be apportioned to the angels. Godspeed to you. 


Tasawwur 20 


Concerning progression from corporeality to spirituality, and from 
spirituality to rationality. 


[$221] In the course of his quest for physical and spiritual perfection 
(kamal-i khalqi wa amri), man at the initial stage, when he is not inde- 
pendent of his bodily organs, is obliged to make use of forces pertaining 
to his animal faculties (quwd-yi hayawdni) upon which sense percep- 
tion and movement depend. Thereafter, [he makes use of] the particular 
soul (nufis-i juzwi), through which the perfection of the human body is 
achieved; [followed by] the intelligence of worldly life (‘aql-i ma‘ishati-yi 
dunya’t) which, in one way or another, is possessed by everyone; [fol- 
lowed by] the use of the prophetic law-giving intelligence (‘aql-i shar‘-yi 
nabawi), through which the general well-being of creatures can be main- 
tained in the world; and lastly [by using the] resurrectional intelligence 
of the Hereafter (‘aql-i qiyamati-yi akhirati), which is the terminus of all 
goals and the supreme end. 

[$222] The force pertaining to animal faculties is subservient to and 
carrier of the particular soul. The particular soul is, in turn, subservient 
to and carrier of the intelligence of worldly life. The latter, in turn, is 
subservient to and carrier of the prophetic law-giving intelligence. The 
latter, in turn, is subservient to and carrier of the resurrectional intel- 
ligence of the Hereafter. 

[$223] The progression of each of these [powers] to the next 
commences as follows: the animal soul (nafs-i haywani) is a totality 
composed of the subtle elements of the vapours of the [four] humours 
(akhlat); the particular soul is a totality composed of the components 
of the animal soul; the intelligence of worldly life is a totality composed 
of components of the particular souls. The prophetic law-giving intel- 
ligence and the resurrectional intelligence of the Hereafter cannot be 
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said to consist of components, because they are two respected principles 
(asl-i mu‘tabar); they are complete in themselves and all these things are 
nothing without them. 

[$224] The animal faculties [in human beings] receive the emanation 
of the particular souls through pedagogic discipline (ta‘limat-i riyadi),” 
so that from such training [emanating] from the particular souls they can 
attain the proper [state of] wholeness, which is the intelligence of worldly 
life. At this stage, through the human form, [the animal force] receives 
the emanation of the prophetic law-giving intelligence, and through the 
latter it receives the resurrectional intelligence of the Hereafter. In this 
way it progresses from the animal force to the particular soul, from the 
particular soul to the intelligence of worldly life, [from there] to the pro- 
phetic law-giving intelligence, and from the latter to the resurrectional 
intelligence of the Hereafter. Godspeed to you. 


Tasawwur 21 


Concerning the Origin and the Return, this world and the Hereafter, 

man’s coming into this world and his departure from it, illustrating 

whence he has come, why he has come and whither he is heading, and 
discussing the resurrection of souls and bodies. 


[$225] The exotericists (ahl-i zahir), who are alien to discussions 
concerning the physical and spiritual creation (afarinish-i khalqi wa 
amri), say that the origin (mabda’) of man is that he is born from his 
mother through the coming together of the constituent corporeal parts, 
and that the return (ma‘ad) consists in his departure from this world 
through the disintegration of these bodily parts. 

[$226] The followers of the rightly-guiding mission (bandagan-i 
da‘wat-i hadiya) - may God confirm its strength - profess that the 
categories of being in the created world [i.e., of mankind] and their 
various combinations are numerous. In order that their disciples might 
form a conception of this, they have divided these into four categories: 
(i) a purely partial existence; (ii) a partial existence facing towards total 
existence; (iii) a total existence; (iv) and an existence transcending both 
the partial and total. 

[$227] The purely partial existence (wujid-i juzwi wa bas) is that 
of the people who dwell in the common realm of similitudes (kawn-i 
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‘ummim-i mushabahat), wherein truth and falsehood are intermingled. 
The partial existence facing towards total existence (wujid-i juzwi ki 
riy bi-kulli darad) pertains to the inhabitants of an intermediary realm 
who have turned away from the common realm of similitudes (‘umam- 
i mushabahat) towards the exclusive realm of distinction (khusis-i 
mubdayanat).” Total existence (wujid-i kulli) belongs to the inhabitants 
of the exclusive realm of absolute, clear distinction (khusits-i mubayanat-i 
mutlaq) which, in all respects, is free from any admixture with vain 
falsehood. As for transcendent existence, beyond both partial and total 
existence (wujud-i bdla-yi juzwi wa kulli) - supposing one wished to 
speak of it - all one can say is that it transcends and eschews comparison 
with both the common realm of similitudes and the exclusive realm of 
clear distinction. 

[$228] Each person’s origin is in proportion to the existential degree 
he has obtained from God's exalted Command, and his return thereto: 
‘As He brought you forth, so you will return [to Him] (7: 28). 

[$229] The origin of someone who has [only] attained ‘partial 
existence’ is an origin without return. It is like the mirror-image which 
appears as form but not in reality; or like a false report which, when it is 
first heard, may be either true or false, but to which one turns a deaf ear 
when, on further consideration, one tries to verify it and [finds] it has no 
demonstrable truth. Since it has no [real] outcome, it forfeits [even] what 
appeared to be, but was not, its source; thus it has neither an origin nor 
a return, [as is said in the Qur'an]: ‘Falsehood originates not, nor does it 
restore’ (34: 49). 

[$230] The origin of someone who has attained ‘partial existence 
facing towards total existence’ is oriented towards return [to God]. It 
is like a true report that enters both [organs of] hearing and sight. The 
origin of someone who has attained ‘total existence’ is an origin which 
is identical to his [spiritual] return. But we are not competent to speak 
of the glory and grandeur of that ‘existence which transcends the partial 
and the total: 

[$231] In another sense, ‘origin’ is the capability of reasoning with 
one’s particular intelligence of worldly life (‘aql-i juzwi-yi ma ‘ishati); and 
‘return is to sublimate one’s particular intelligence of ordinary life to the 
prophetic law-giving intelligence (‘aql-i shar7-yi nabawi), and from the 
latter to the resurrectional intelligence of the Hereafter (‘aql-i qiyamati-yi 
akhirati).° 
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[$232] In one sense, ‘origin’ is to realise that one should be with 
someone (ba kasi bayad bidan) and ‘return is to be with that person.“ In 
still another sense, ‘origin’ consists of relative self-realisation (khwishtan- 
shindsi-yi idafi), that is, knowing why one has been created; whereas 
‘return lies in true (hagiqi) self-realisation, that is, applying in action 
that which one has been created to do. 

[$233] Any origin which does not attain to a return, and any return 
which does not arise from an origin, is neither an origin nor a return. 

[$234] Some people have the idea about the return that there are 
hierarchical ranks and degrees (mardatib wa darajat) in this world but 
not in the Hereafter. In the Hereafter, [they say], there is either absolute 
necessity or absolute impossibility. According to them, the ranks of the 
good (ahl-i khayr) are one degree above, and the levels of the wicked (ahl- 
i sharr) are at the bottom (daraka-yi shib). They eliminate [all] degrees 
[in the Hereafter] and say that when the human soul leaves the body, it 
can only be in one of two states: either it progresses from possibility to 
necessity, which is [the realm of] God and Divinity, or else it descends 
into impossibility (imtina’), which is eternal non-existence. 

[$235] Others deny this and say it is clear that, at the time of 
the Prophet [Muhammad], people were summoned (khwdndand) to 
Paradise on condition that they sacrificed their bodies and wealth. Sub- 
sequently they were summoned to knowledge (‘ilm) on condition that 
they sacrificed their bodies and wealth, [as well as] their anger and lust. 
Later on they were summoned to [obey] a person (kasi) on condition 
that they sacrificed their bodies, wealth, anger and lust, [as well as] their 
knowledge and intellect. Still later they were summoned to the Lord 
[of the Resurrection] on condition that they spontaneously forsake and 
abnegate their own selves, drowning all their physical well-being, wealth, 
lust, anger, knowledge and intelligence.® 

[$236] It is clear that these four summons are not all formally the 
same and that there is a great difference between them. The aim of these 
[different] summons has been, and continued to be, the salvation of 
mankind, that by accepting them men might progress from potential- 
ity to necessary existence, from relativities to the realities of relativities 
(haqdyiq-i idafat), and from the realities of relativities to the Absolute 
Reality (hagigat-i mutlaq). 

[$237] It is also clear that everyone who accepted and submitted to 
one of these summons, which in his own time was explained to him, was 
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awarded salvation and perfection. However, they were not all equal in 
degree in their acceptance and submission (taslim), but were of differ- 
ent degrees. Now, if these intermediary hierarchical degrees were to be 
eliminated and one were to consider the situation in absolute terms — that 
whoever progressed at one stroke from possibility to necessity was fine 
and good, and whoever did not plunged into [the abyss of] impossibility 
- one can see what the consequences of that would be! 

[$238] There are no more than two basic divisions of humankind: 
the followers of truth (muhiqqan) and the followers of falsehood 
(mubtilan). Those professing falsehood remain in {the realm of] impos- 
sibility and cannot reach [the realm of] necessity. Those professing truth 
are either weak or strong. The strong are natives of [the realm of] Divine 
Unity (wahdat) and have not, in reality, ever fallen from [the realm of] 
necessary existence that they should need to go back there. The weak are 
natives of [the realm of] gradation (tarattub), and those who dwell {in 
this realm] move from possibility to necessity gradually and not at one 
stroke. Some people progress from possibility to necessity by dissociat- 
ing from and execrating (tabarra) the followers of falsehood, and [at the 
same time] befriending [and expressing] solidarity (tawalla) with the 
community (jamd‘at) of the true Imam (imdm-i haqq).® They submit to 
his command - may salutations ensue upon mention of him - patiently 
heeding his command and being content with his rule. And for some 
people, ‘The intention of the faithful believer is better than his deeds.*” 

[$239] Since in this world there are both total and partial good, 
and total and partial evil, people are not engaged all at once in total 
good, partial good, total evil or partial evil - that is to say, every person 
possesses a certain relative degree in the practice of good works, and a 
certain relative degree in the performance of evil works, and when a man 
departs from this world, his resurrection at the time of his return will be 
in exactly the same condition and status which his soul was inclined to 
and loved [at the moment when his soul was] experiencing separation 
from the body - so how can it then be said that [in the Hereafter] there 
are no degrees of abasement and elevation? Rather both exist: the ascend - 
ing ranks of the good, one above the other, up to the supreme degree; and 
the descending ranks of the followers of falsehood, one below the other, 
down to the lowermost depths (asfal-i safilin). 

[S240] [If this were not the case], according to the judgement 
formed [by the disputant], everyone who committed a partial evil would 
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be in the same category as those who committed a total evil, and there 
would be no benefit at all in doing a partial good, either in itself or in its 
effect. This would mean that the forgiveness and grace of God Almighty 
would be withdrawn from all the creatures of the world, except for the 
one who is God’s proof (hujjat), or someone of his calibre. If this were 
the condition of mankind, can one imagine that there could be any result 
from the works of those who intend good? Would any possibility exist 
for the intercession of the righteous on their behalf? 

[$241] As for this saying [of the Imam] - may he be exalted and 
sanctified ~ ‘If there is a sinner among the subjects (ra‘iyyat) who remains 
inside the community of the Imam of the truth, he will be forgiven; but if 
there is a subject who performs good deeds, yet is outside the community 
of the Imam of truth, he will not be pardoned’ - such words are to be 
interpreted as having purely metaphorical import, from which we take 
refuge in God (na‘adhu billah). 

[$242] However, the notion entertained by some folk that the soul 
upon separation from the body in that world has no concrete individual 
identity (ta‘ayyun) or distinguishing characteristic is incorrect. [It is 
false] because the soul’s activity and comprehension in this world re- 
quires the participation of the faculty of imagination (quwwat-i khayal), 
which acts as an intermediary between the corporeal and the spiritual 
faculties. After [the soul] leaves the body, an imaginal body (hay’ati) 
[remains] with the soul. Just as in this world when a person dreams, he 
sees different circumstances through the mediation of the imagination 
and physical sight, so too in the Hereafter, the spirits see different things 
and situations through the mediation of the imaginal body (hay‘at-i 
khayal), and they become aware of their own condition and the condi- 
tion of others as well. 

[$243] The state of the spirits of the righteous in the Hereafter can 
be compared with someone who has a delightful and pleasing dream, 
so that he abides in joy, delight and rapture. The state of the spirits of 
evil folk resembles that of a person who has an extremely unpleasant 
and distressing dream, causing him to abide in great fear and terror, 
becoming anxious and distracted. The only difference is that dreams 
last an hour or two, but that condition [in the Hereafter] is of eternal 
duration. 

[$244] Regarding man’s neglect of the realm of the Hereafter (‘Glam-i 
ma‘dd), a simile may be given. Suppose someone suffers a cerebral stroke 
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and people, thinking he is dead, bury him; but he is not dead and he 
suddenly revives in the grave and plunged in terror, realises where he is. 
One can imagine how long he would survive with no air reaching him. 
Even though he knows that the body is a transient borrowed organ and 
that, even if he is saved from his predicament, there is still the possibility 
that he may die either at the moment that he is saved or a few days later 
and [that] his body will ultimately perish and the soul will necessarily 
depart from it, yet see how much sorrow, pain, regret, agony, grief, agita- 
tion and anxiety will beset him as a result of that one hour of distress that 
he experiences with that transient borrowed body. How much greater, 
then, will be his sorrow and regret when he realises that the very essence 
of his being is afflicted with a complete and utter deficiency itself, ac- 
companying him for eternity without end. We take refuge in God from 
this supreme chagrin and utter remorse. 

[$245] Now, even though at the present time the very essence of his 
being is inseparably accompanied by this same deficiency in this world he 
is insensitive to and unconscious of the pain of that ignorance because of 
his preoccupation with his external and internal senses. However, as soon 
as the conjunction of soul with body is severed, his awareness returns 
and he apprehends the pain of his own ignorance. He is like a man who 
walks in the snow and whose feet are frost-bitten. As long as he moves 
he does not feel that cold, but once he enters a warm room and rests, that 
pain will gradually manifest itself, until at length, both his legs fall off. 
We seek refuge in God from this. 

[$246] As for this world (dunya) and the Hereafter (akhirat): dunya 
is an Arabic word derived from the cognates dunuww, adwan and dani. 
Dunuww means ‘closeness, adwan means ‘deeper, and dani means 
‘worthless. The purport of this [etymology] is that dunya signifies that 
which is near to human sense-perception and human sense-perception 
close to it; ‘deeper’ alludes to the most profound abyss (asfal); whereas 
‘worthless’ refers to the ignoble conditions of nothingness and extinction. 
These ‘heavens’ and ‘earth, [cosmological] ‘fathers’ and ‘mothers’ (aba’ 
wa ummahdt),® this above and below, behind and before, right and left, 
length, breadth and depth, doors and wails, trees, springs and flowers, 
gold and silver, property and animals, are called ‘this world’ and ‘worldly’ 
because this world appertains to the [realm of] the senses, and our senses 
are near to it and it is close to our senses; otherwise, this world is not 
really those things. 
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[$247] Rather, [what is referred to as] dunyd is the realm of simili- 
tudes (kawn-i mushdbahat), where the followers of truth and of false- 
hood, the truth and the false, correct and incorrect, the veracious person 
and the liar, good and evil, the wicked and the good, all seem to be the 
same. [It is] a state in which all contradictory things are similar to each 
other, in which man is so bewildered and veiled from the truth that he 
cannot differentiate and distinguish between any of these things. 

[$248] The Hereafter is the realm of clear distinction (kawn-i 
mubdayanat), where right and wrong, the followers of truth and of false- 
hood, the veracious person and the liar, truth and lies, good and evil, 
the wicked and the good, are distinguished from each other. It is a state 
in which all things deceptively similar to each other are clearly distin- 
guished, where right from wrong and the righteous from the wrongdo- 
ers are made distinct and clearly apparent by the grace of divine gnosis 
(ma ‘rifat-i ilahi). 

[$249] Thus, the net-result of man’s coming into this world is that 
the [underlying] realities (haqayiq) of things become confused and 
ambiguous to him, and his original nature (fitrat)’”” becomes altered 
by perverse fantasies and false suppositions. The result of his departure 
from this world and his reaching the Hereafter is that this bewilderment, 
darkness and deviation are lifted from his soul, so that his pure nature 
returns completely stripped of perverse imaginations and false supposi- 
tions, and that in response to this prayer, ‘O God, show us things as they 
are,”! the reality of things is manifest to his spiritual perception enabling 
him to differentiate between these contrasting conditions correctly. 

[$250] Furthermore, the relation between this world and the Here- 
after can be compared to that of a child to an adult or a lunatic to a sane 
person. The child imagines things for which there is absolutely no basis. 
For example, he may see an image in the mirror and assume that it exists 
[independently] like himself. He is aware of neither his own infantile 
state nor of the state of maturity. But the adult knows that whatever the 
child knows or sees is baseless fantasy. He knows his own state of matu- 
rity and the child’s infantile state. The lunatic perceives existing things as 
non-existent and non-existent things as existent, while the sane person 
sees things as they actually are, whether existent or non-existent. 

[$251] Whosoever’s original nature at the point of birth has not 
been altered by perverted fantasy and false suppositions, even if from the 
standpoint of external appearance and [temporal] relations (bi-hukm-i 
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zahir wa idafa) he appeared to have entered into this world, from the 
standpoint of interior reality and truth, he is, in fact, not in this world. 
The [sole] indication of his entrance into this world is that he has come 
into this world from the Hereafter, from Reality into relative being, from 
the realm of necessity to that of possible being, so that just as he was 
essentially perfect there, he may bestow perfection on others, imparting 
wholeness and completeness to those who are deficient here. 


You passed through the realm where God 
established [mere] possibility; 

Now, from [the realm of} necessity 

You may observe the realm of possibility.’ 


[$252] In the same way, there may be a person who appears to exist 
visibly in this world, although in reality he has never entered it, whilst 
another may appear to have departed from it, although he has never, 
nor indeed, ever will, leave the world. Another still, one finds who has 
directed his attention from this world to next, while another has turned 
his attention from the Hereafter (akhirat) to this world. Godspeed to 
you. 

[$253] From whence has man come? [He has come] from the realm 
of the Divine Command to the realm of illusory existence and simili- 
tudes which is the common condition of all creation (wujiud-i majaz wa 
mushabahat-i ‘amm-i khalqi). There, the entire creation is a demonstra- 
tion of God Almighty and Holy: ‘And if you ask them who has created 
them, they will certainly say “God”’ (43: 87); ‘Nor is there aught but what 
glorifies Him in His praise’ (17: 44); ‘And to God prostrates, willingly or 
unwillingly, whatever is in the heavens and in the earth’ (13: 15). 

[$254] Why has he come? He has come in order to advance from 
this realm of similitudes common to all creatures (mushdbahat-i ‘a@mm-i 
khalgi) to [the realm of] clear distinction proper to the elect [who follow] 
the Divine Command (mubdayanat-i khass-i amri): ‘Is not His the creation 
and the Command? (7:54). {In that realm], only one intermediary exists 
to act as a proof of Him, the Almighty, the Holy, an intermediary who is a 
unique manifestation of the First Intellect. In this realm man will proceed 
from the first confession (iqrar), ‘And if you ask them who has created 
them, they will certainly say “God” ’ (43: 87), to the second confession, 
‘Verily, God is the Guardian-Lord of those who believe, and for unbelievers 
there is no Guardian-Lord (47: 11). 
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[$255] Whither is he going? [Man is going] to a realm where nei- 
ther this common creaturely perception (nazar-i ‘amm-i khalqi), nor the 
exclusive vision of the [adepts of the] Command (nazar-i khass-i amri), 
will furnish demonstrative proof of the Almighty; rather, the Almighty 
Himself will be a proof of Himself. 


Is not everything except God in vain, 
and must not all pleasures inevitably cease?” 


[$256] [There are three basic realms.] The first realm is that of the 
origin (mabda’) where, by virtue of the creation of the physical world, the 
common relative profession of faith (shahddat-i ‘4mm-i iddfi) is realised. 
Here, the divine actions which are the vestiges of the Almighty’s creative 
power, serve to guide [the seeker] to Him. 

The second realm is intermediary in nature where, by virtue of the 
creation of the realm of the Command, the elect’s true profession of 
faith (shahddat-i khdss-i haqigi) is realised. Here, His almighty Word 
(qawl), that is, the vestiges of His knowledge, act as a guide unto him. 
There, through the mediation of the manifestation of the First Intellect 
(mazhar-i ‘aql-i awwal) whereby all proofs are unified into one single 
proof, and all symbols are combined into one single symbol, the common 
vision of [the inhabitants in the realm of] similitudes (nazar-i ‘@mm-i 
mushabahat) is converted into one harmonious unity by grace of the 
special teachings of the inhabitants in the realm of clear distinction 
(ta‘lim-i khass-i mubayanat). 

The third realm is that of the return (ma‘dd) [of the soul to its divine 
abode]: ‘Verily, unto Us is their return’ (88: 25). Here is pure Oneness and 
divine ipseity without any association (wahdat-i mahd wa huwiyyat-i 
bi sharik), where both the creaturely professions of the common folk 
(shahadat-i ‘amm-i khalgi) and the specific professions of [those who 
follow] the Divine Command (shahddat-i khdass-i amri) are abolished: 
‘Is not His the creation and the Command? (7: 54). And here neither 
the point of view of the common folk [ensnared in] similitudes nor the 
teachings of the elect are effective in any way, [as has been said]: ‘I have 
known You through Yourself. You led me to Yourself. If it were not for 
You, I would not have known who You are.”4 

[$257] The resurrection (hashr) of bodies and souls: The resurrec- 
tion of bodies is of several kinds. One is when the final degree of the 
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solidifying [mineral] force (quwwat-i in'iqadi) reaches the first degree of 
the vegetative force, which constitutes a mineral resurrection. Another 
is when the final stage of the vegetative force reaches the first stage of 
the animal force, constituting a vegetative resurrection. Another is when 
the final degree of the animal force reaches the first degree of human 
power, which is the animal resurrection. Finally, when the final stage of 
the power of humanity attains to the first degree of angelic power, the 
human resurrection occurs. 

[$258] Furthermore, the human rational, discriminating soul 
(nafs-i ndtiqqa-yi mumayyizz-yi insani) is like a body in relation to the 
intellect, the imaginative soul (nafs-i khayali) is like a body in relation 
to the rational soul, and the animal soul is like a body in relation to 
the imaginative soul. From this point of view, the union (ittihad) of the 
animal soul (nafs-i hayawani) with the imaginative soul, the imaginative 
soul with the human rational soul, and the human rational soul with the 
intellect - each to what is superior in degree to it - canstitutes a bodily 
resurrection (hashr-t jasadani). 

[$259] Again, the body is an instrument (dlat) of the soul's perfec- 
tion. In the initial stages of its quest for perfection, when it is weak, the 
mediation of the body is indispensable to the soul, for it attains virtues 
and perfections by means of the body, this being the very purpose of 
the existence of the body. Whenever one’s organs are in harmony with 
and susceptible to spiritual influences - that is to say, whenever the soul 
imbibes knowledge and receives {spiritual] benefits by mediation of the 
senses, by reflecting on the compound diversity of sensible objects and 
[thus] apprehending the intellectual forms of things - a physical resur- 
rection may be said to have occurred, in the true sense and in reality. 
[In this manner}, both - the body having realised perfection through 
the soul, and the soul having derived benefit from the body - will have 
attained perfection. Both body and soul will have become one and the 
same thing, that is to say, a corporeal entity that has turned into a spiri- 
tual being (jismani rithani shuda). 

[$260] In sum, every mental, verbal or bodily act which originates 
from a human being effects its own reward or punishment, and [man] 
will be resurrected [in a form] resulting from [these] bodily and spiritual 
acts. During [the soul's} return, these very same acts will be placed before 
him. That [deed] which deserves reward will be shown to him in an at- 
tractive and beautiful form like an angel which will accompany him for 
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all eternity; and that which deserves punishment will be presented to him 
in a hideous and ugly form like a demon - ‘Verily, these are your deeds 
which return to you’? - which will be brought upon the soul to accom- 
pany it as befitting its type, down into the lowermost abyss [of Hell]. 

[$261] The good will delight in the pleasure of ‘Act in such a manner 
as to enjoy what you see, and the wicked will suffer the pain of ‘[O God], 
could we but return, we would do other than what we did’ (7: 53). 

[$262] On whether the [soul’s] return is corporeal or spiritual. For 
those who dwell [in the realm] of discord (ahl-i tadadd), according to, 
“Falsehood originates not, nor does it restore’ (34: 49), there is [in truth] 
neither origin nor return, be it in flesh or in spirit. However, for those 
who are natives of [the realm of] gradation (tarattub), there is both 
origin and return, in flesh and in spirit. The natives of the [the realm 
of] Divine Unity, in terms of the ultimate metaphysical reality of things, 
cannot be said to have either an origin or a return, whether in body or 
in spirit, for in reality they have never fallen from the realm of Unity that 
they should need to return there. However, in terms of the relativity of 
things in this world, they too, in relation to this relative existence, have 
both an origin and a return, in body and in spirit, for although in reality 
they have not come to this world, in terms of relative existence, they 
have. 

[$263] Regarding the resurrection of the spirits (hashr-i arwah), this 
human body is like a tomb for the soul. Every soul whose inclination and 
yearning is for body and the physical world (‘alam-i tabi‘at), and which 
is imprisoned in the hands of the devils of lust and anger, being heedless 
of Almighty God’s Command, has in reality died the death of ignorance. 
Such a soul has already fallen into the tomb of its tenebrous body and 
fallen prey to hellish passions and desires. 

[$264] The resurrection of such folk will be the resurrection of their 
souls which have died the death of ignorance, [as has been said]: “They 
lie fast asleep, entombed in their bodies, darkened by infernal passions 
and desires’”* Then, when the Trumpet of the [Day of] Resurrection 
(stir-i qiyamat) is blown, that is, when the call of the summons of the 
Resurrector (da‘wat-i qa’im) is given - may salutations ensue upon men- 
tion of him — they will be resurrected from the tomb of the flesh, that is, 
they will be roused and revived by the spirit of faith: ‘Answer God and 
His Prophet when He summons you to that which gives you life’ (8:24). 
Godspeed to you, and praise be to God, the Lord of all the worlds. 
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Tasawwur 22 
On the refinement of character. 


[$265] When man sets out to acquire perfection of the soul, the 
first step he takes, by which he becomes prepared for the reception of 
intellectual matters and gradually reaches the rank of recognition of the 
Imam and thereby the recognition of God, is the refinement of character 
(tahdhib-i akhlaq). The reason for this is that, to start with, when the 
human body becomes fit [to receive] the individual soul, and [when] 
the individual soul assumes the governance of the human body, the soul 
is extremely weak, and domination falls into the hands of the sensory, 
imaginative and estimative faculties. As the body becomes stronger, the 
senses become more dominant, and the onslaught and domination of 
these faculties increase. Consequently, the soul becomes increasingly 
veiled from its original function, which is the comprehension of objects 
of knowledge and roaming freely throughout the wide expanse of intel- 
ligible matters. Thus, as long as one’s character has not been refined and 
the substance of the soul emancipated from enslavement to the powers 
of nature (quwd-yi fabri), bestial impurities (shawd’ib-i bahimi), the 
temptations of habit ( wasdwis-i Gdati) and conventional laws (nawamis- 
i amthila),” neither well-being in this world will be achieved nor can 
salvation in the Hereafter be expected. 

[$266] Since in every epoch, all the [sciences of] ethics (kull-i 
akhlaq) and social conduct (mu‘amalat) have been kept in order by the 
grace of their harmony with the command of the truthful master of that 
epoch (amr-i muhiqq-i waqt) — may salutations ensue upon mention of 
him - and have suffered ill by relinquishing his command, thus the basis 
of the refinement of character lies in obedience and utter submission 
to the command of the truthful master. For one cannot know, in effect, 
what type of morality every truthful master in each particular epoch pre- 
scribes, ordains and considers as appropriate for the people [of his time]. 
For this reason, if one persists in observing ethical codes and manners 
permitted and sanctioned by a truthful master, but when another truthful 
master [of a later epoch] perceives that moral prosperity lies in follow- 
ing a different course which he indicates to be licit, and if one hesitates 
to follow that [second] command and is troubled with confusion, thus 
generating objections and scruples within one, such objections will result 
in the impossibility [of all faith] - may God protect us from that! 
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[$267] Just as man acquired an erect posture in the world of creation 
(‘dlam-i khalgi) and thereby became distinguished from other animals, 
so must he acquire uprightness of the soul in the world of the Command 
(‘alam-i amri) by accepting the true religion, so that by that uprightness 
he will become distinguished from those human beings who appear to 
be human but are in reality not. So such uprightness consists of true 
thoughts (fikr-i haqq), truthful words (qawl-i sidq) and good deeds 
(‘amal-i khayr). All three must be linked to the command of the Imam 
of the time - may salutations ensue upon mention of him, 

[$268] No one by himself can acquire uprightness in himself, or 
think truthfully, speak truthfully, or do good deeds except through his 
command - may salutations ensue upon mention of him - and unless 
that command (farmdn) reaches a person through his spiritual assistance 
(ta’yid), or through the instructions (ta‘lim) of a teacher who has a spe- 
cial grace through his assistance. 

[S269] One of the sayings of the universal teacher (mu‘allim-i 
kulli)’* is that the basis and substance of all good character is love for 
the Imam of the time (disti-yi imam-i waqt). The sign of this is to love 
him and not oneself, because if one manifests an atom’s worth of self- 
love, he does not love [the Imam] - may salutations ensue upon mention 
of him. Whoever mixes his love of the Imam with self-love makes his 
love impure and adulterated, and being impure, such love will not be 
accepted. 

[$270] Thus, the most solid foundation that may be laid down for 
the refinement of character is not to love oneself, and [to consider it] 
necessary [to obey] the commands and orders of the true Imams — may 
salutations accompany mention of them — who are the cause and reason 
for the existence of all creation and of all existing things, and who, while 
being beyond [the duality of] body and soul, yet encompass both. [This 
saying] befits the dignity of the Imams: ‘If the earth were devoid of an 
Imam even for a moment, it would perish with all its inhabitants.” 

[$271] The devotees, devoid of all scruples or doubt, but with total 
confidence and sincere trust, must believe that a single merciful glance or 
sign of acceptance given by the Imam to the supplication and imploration 
of the creatures from first to last can remit their sins and pardon their 
faults, transmuting their iniquities into deeds of merit. 

[$272] In order that devotees may learn how they may avoid falling 
into error, how they should fear their Lord, how they should submit to 
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Him, how they should know themselves, and what they should ask for 
themselves, [the Imams] have given expression to sacred utterances. 
And out of extreme mercy towards [their] followers and for the sake of 
admonishing them, they have taken it upon themselves [to issue such 
expressions, which] act as carefully weighed comparisons in thought, 
word or deed, so that the obedient servants will understand that the 
Imams are themselves free [of such expressions] and exalted above such 
{matters], and that all these [words] are for the sake of their followers, 
to frighten and awaken them from the sleep of negligence, to save them 
from the death of ignorance, and to revive in them the spirit of faith. 

[$273] Accordingly, they should lay such indications on one scale- 
pan of the balance, and their own thoughts, words and deeds on the other 
pan, so that even if there is no proper correspondence between them- 
selves and the Imam’s mandate - may salutations accompany his mention 
- [at least] in relation to themselves a sense of awe and godly fear may 
appear in their souls. By force of this fear then, all of Iblis’s overlords and 
satanic powers, whose domination had resulted in conceit and rebellion, 
revolt and sinful error, pride, disdain and heedlessness, will be overcome 
and their parties routed. At this point, angelic consciousness (khirad-i 
firishtagi) will prevail and triumph, the soul will be able to inwardly 
participate and relate to the truth of the sacred verse: ‘Verily, towards Us 
is their return. Then upon Us will be their reckoning’ (88: 25,26). 

[$274] For example, with respect to the fact that conceit makes 
people delight in hearing themselves falsely praised, yet become sorely 
offended by just reproach, one must meditate upon the following sacred 
words which [the Imam] has uttered;:*° 


My God, were I to weep to Thee until my eyelids drop off, wail until my 
voice wears out, stand before Thee until my feet swell up, bow to Thee until 
my backbone is thrown out of joint, prostrate to Thee until my eyeballs fall 
out, eat the dirt of the earth for my whole life, drink the water of ashes till 
the end of my days, mention Thee through all of that until my tongue fails, 
and not lift my glance to the sky’s horizon in shame before Thee - yet would 
I not merit through all that the erasing of a single one of my evil deeds!*! 


[$275] Similarly, with regard to prestige and wealth, and for what 
one may petition God, [he has said]: 


O God, bless Muhammad and his Household. O God, spare me the con- 
cerns which distract me, employ me in that about which Thou wilt ask me 
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tomorrow, and let me pass my days in that for which Thou has created me. 
Free me from need and tempt me not with ingratitude. Exalt me and afflict 
me not with pride. Make me worship Thee and corrupt not my worship 
with self-admiration. Let good flow out of my hands upon the people and 
efface it not by my making them feel obliged. Give me the highest moral 
traits and preserve me from vainglory. Raise me not a single degree before 
people without lowering me by its like before myself, and bring about no 
outward exaltation for me without an inward abasement in myself to the 
same measure.” 


[$276] Similarly, regarding man’s social conduct with others: 


O God, bless Muhammad and his Household, and point me straight to 
confront him who is dishonest toward me with good counsel, repay him 
who separates from me with gentleness, reward him who deprives me with 
free giving, recompense him who cuts me off with joining, repay him who 
slanders me with excellent mention, give thanks for good, and shut my 
eyes to evil. 


[$277] Also, regarding affection for friends and hostility towards 


enemies: 


O God, bless Muhammad and his Household, and provide me in this world 
and the next with caution against offences, and wariness against slips in 
the states of satisfaction and wrath, such that I may remain indifferent 
toward that which enters upon me from these two states, work toward Thy 
obedience, and prefer it and Thy good pleasure over all else to both friends 
and enemies. Then my enemy may stay secure from my wrongdoing and 
injustice, and my friend may despair of my inclination and the bent of my 
affection.™ 


[$278] These are but a few of the holy words which [the Imam Zayn 


al-‘Abidin] uttered in the Sahifa-yi kamila. They are but a small selection 
of the hundred million oceans of light, the waves of which surge up from 
his holy sayings in that magnificent book, and which are here quoted 
for the purpose of strengthening the foundations of the refinement of 
characters. As for the remainder, if the seeker after truth looks for him- 
self, God willing, he will find them. 


[S279] Another of the sayings of the universal teacher (mu‘allim-i 


kulli) is that if the disciple fulfils the requisites of ‘fear God’ (ittaqu 
Allah) a maxim which can be written on one fingernail, he will acquire 
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all the noble virtues along with all the modes of moral conduct - initially 
between himself and God, and ultimately between himself and God’s 
creatures — which he need practise, the explanation and analysis of which 
could otherwise not be contained in a great number of volumes. 

[$280] For example, if the disciple integrates the fear of God (Khuda- 
tarsi) into his discipline of reflection (fikr), that reflection - being an 
expression of intellectual irradiation arising from the human rational 
soul - will put him in harmony with the truth (haqq), a harmony which 
will effect the union of his soul with the true summons (da‘wat-i haqq). 
By the power of its spirituality (rahdniyyat), an angel will be appointed 
to guard over his reflection so that it is ever beautified with truth. 

[$281] And if the disciple integrates the fear of God into his speech 
(qawl), his speech - which is the manifestation of the meanings of what 
he thinks — will become an exemplar embodying intellectual knowledge 
(mathal-i ma‘limdat), an exemplar which becomes the source-spring 
[of] “Speak straightforward speech’ (33: 70), and from its spiritual power 
an angel will be appointed to guard over his speech and always keep it 
adorned with truthfulness. 

[$282] And if the disciple integrates the fear of God into his actions 
(‘amal), the application of what he thinks and his reflection (fikr) will 
become manifest from his words, and by means of this process become 
actualised in his behaviour and conduct. [In this manner], he becomes 
a model [of } ‘He will rectify your conduct’ (33: 70), and from its spiritual 
power an angel will be appointed to guard over his deeds and always keep 
them adorned with righteousness. 

[$283] Once he has attained this, he will have obtained truthful 
thought (fikr-i haqq), righteous speech (qawl-i sidq) and good actions 
(‘amal-i khayr), which are the rungs of the ladder (mi‘raj) by which he 
may ascend to the world of the Hereafter. His thoughts will have become 
an intelligence made up of the Divine Command, his speech will be a 
spirit made up of that intelligence, and his works will be a body com- 
posed of that spirit. 

[$284] Likewise, in the case of a miserly person: the missionary 
(mard-i da‘wat) will say to him, ‘Give so much of the wealth you possess, 
but his heart will not be in accordance with this. If they impose it on him 
and he is not afraid of God, he will resist and will thus forfeit [both] this 
world and the Hereafter. But if he fears God and considers the matter 
with pious Godfearing, he will give, even though in the beginning only 
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under duress and with reluctance, but after doing so a few times he will 
become generous. 

[$285] Similarly, if envy is dominant, and he considers the matter 
with pious Godfearing, he will realise that in the whole world no one can 
attain wealth or honour [merely] by wishing — except by the grace of God 
Almighty - vouchsafed particularly to him. He should consider that, ‘If 
I envy someone for those blessings and favours that God Almighty has 
granted him, God will not thereby reduce what He has destined for him 
just because of my envy. However, since that envy has arisen from my 
soul and desires to influence the course of his affairs which, of course, it 
cannot, it will recoil back on my own soul, in accordance with the adage 
that “Fire devours itself if it finds nothing else to devour.”*® Thus, that 
fire [of envy] will consume my own soul, so that I will forfeit [felicity in] 
both this life and the next, and be overtaken by the wrath of God? So, 
in this fashion, he will gradually restrain himself, and abandon reliance 
on his own might and power, coming to rely instead on the might and 
power of the Most High. He will put into practice the good thoughts 
harboured in his conscience and will ultimately reach such a point that 
if he sees anyone endowed with wealth and prosperity, he will invoke, 
‘O God, bless him that he may enjoy what he has, and let me likewise 
have as much as that and much more’ The same applies to the other base 
characteristics, which would take too long to enumerate. 

[$286] Likewise, the philosophers state that the reformation of 
character is similar to the treatment of a patient by a physician. For ev- 
ery human body in which the four humours, namely yellow bile, black 
bile, blood and phlegm, are in equilibrium will enjoy perfect health and 
a sound constitution. However, if there be too much or too little of one 
of these humours in his body, it will be affected with disease and illness 
in accordance with the increase and decrease in the amount [of that 
humour]. A physician is therefore needed so that, after acquainting 
himself with the symptoms and learning the facts, he can undertake 
- albeit trusting in God and seeking His satisfaction — to treat the body 
competently and skilfully. He should balance excess [in one humour] 
by decrease and shortage by increase, and thus bring the body’s balance 
back into a state of healthy equilibrium. 

[$287] The doctor of the spirit, who is in charge of the refinement 
of character, is therefore required to examine the state of the moral char- 
acter, and [as with the physician's practice] to find out which of the four 
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faculties [of the soul], that are comparable to the four natural tempera- 
ments, suffers from imbalance. Thus, he conjoins wilfulness (‘azm) to 
dryness, gentleness (narmi) to humidity, restlessness (fizi) to heat, and 
calmness (sakini) to coldness. Once he knows this, he should balance 
each with its opposite. For example, severity with toleration, frivolity 
with dignity, sexual desire with abstinence, anger with contentment, 
facetiousness with seriousness, miserliness with generosity, haste with 
deliberation, and avarice with liberality. 

[$288] This being so, since all base characteristics arise from sexual 
desire and anger (shahwat wa ghadab), some ascetics in Islam have 
maintained that these two passions should be completely nullified. To 
this end they try hard to starve themselves of sensual stimuli, retiring 
into dark hermitages and depriving themselves of all but a small quantity 
of food. Then people begin to relate with astonishment how a certain 
ascetic has reached such perfection in asceticism with respect to food 
that for so many days and nights he has reduced his nourishment to 
such-and-such a degree, even though [he only eats] such disagreeable 
food as barley, millet and acorns; and that he constantly and with great 
passion repeats ‘Allah, Allah, and in between collapses and falls into 
unconsciousness, hinting that at such moments a door to the unveil- 
ings from [the realm of the] unseen is opened to him, as if to signify 
by this conduct that he has been vouchsafed a physical encounter with 
the presence of the Absolute (hadrat-i samadiyyat). Such a person may 
generate a huge crowd of followers who attribute to him many marvels 
and miracles (mu ‘jizat). 

[$289] The argument that the adepts of truth (ahl-i haqq) have with 
them on this subject is this: ‘Divine wisdom requires that a man’s senses be 
the instrument whereby he acquires perfection of soul - yet you [ascetics] 
would destroy the soul's instrument of perfection before it reaches that 
perfection, so that before the eye of reason is opened by the senses, you 
destroy the eye! You are like someone who mounts a horse and sets out for 
somewhere, but before reaching that destination, he cuts the horse's heels; 
since he cannot continue the way on foot, he stops his journey bewildered, 
so that predators and wild beasts kill him, or he perishes through some 
other cause. This is because you deprive yourself of the sound nutriment 
which produces pure and glittering blood. The fine vapour (bukhar) gen- 
erated from this pure blood produces the substance of animal spirit (ruh-i 
hayawani), which is the mount upon which the human soul rides, thus 
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keeping the humours in equilibrium. You eat disagreeable food which 
produces dense and thick blood, and from that dense, thick blood a dark 
vapour is generated which constitutes the substance of the vital spirit, so 
that thereby the humours become indisposed, and madness, dejection 
(sawda) and melancholy (mélikhiliyd) overtake you: 

[$290] In regard to the attempt to completely eradicate these two 
forces of anger and sexual desire, it should be understood that one who 
lacks anger also lacks in moral courage (hamiyyat), and lacking moral 
courage, he can be counted neither among the divisions of mankind 
nor among the divisions of womankind. Should anger ever accidentally 
overpower his soul, there will be no difference between him and a beast 
of prey. 

[$291] [Likewise], one who has no sexual desire or lust must turn 
his back on generation and reproduction, on which the preservation of 
the human race and the maintenance of the inhabited world depends. A 
person who suppresses the power of lust can be counted neither among 
the divisions of mankind nor among the divisions of womankind. Should 
lust ever accidentally overpower him, there will be no difference between 
him and a brute. 

[$292] However, neither of these attitudes relating to anger and 
sexual desire mentioned above can be said to be sound or good. Both 
these methods are objectionable in regard to their approach to [the 
reality of] this affair, which is to say that there should be neither excess 
on the one side nor deficiency on the other. Overcoming both of these 
forces should be accomplished by bringing them to perfection - namely, 
by bringing both of them under the rule of reason (hukm-i ‘aq!), so that, 
where they were despotic (ammdra) and obstructive, they will now 
become obedient (ma’mur) and co-operative; where they governed the 
affairs of reason, now reason should govern their affairs. Thus, the angels 
will yoke them together — that is, anger in the role of ‘male’ and lust in 
the role of ‘female’ - in a contract of matrimonial union, so that from 
their marriage will issue forth offspring suitable to their [original] state 
of being (hal-i wujtid):*° knowledge, wisdom, remembrance (tadhakkur), 
chastity, generosity, courage, truth, veracity, righteousness, meritorious 
deeds, rectitude, good conduct, love, friendship, concordance, brother- 
hood, trustworthiness, modesty, patience, tranquillity, dignity, pudency 
(haya), contentment, humility, trust [in God], satisfaction, sincerity, and 
all else that ensues from such qualities. 
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[$293] If, however - God forbid - the intellect is overpowered by 
these two forces [of anger and sexual desire], the soul's light and purity 
will be veiled by their perverse darkness and moral deviation. The devil 
(shaytan) will bind the marriage contract between them, and that mar- 
riage will give birth to offspring which are in contrast to their [original] 
state of being: ignorance, folly, forgetfulness, hypocrisy, debauchery, 
miserliness, suspicion, falsity, lying, evil, corruption, error, fault, en- 
mity, hatred, spite, treason, impatience, impudence, shamelessness, 
malevolence, greed, tyranny, obstinacy, haughtiness, anger, the sowing 
of dissension, slandering, vanity, conceit, quarrelsomeness, fanaticism, 
love of wealth, prestige, offspring, flattery and authority, and all that fol- 
lows from these. 


Deny these base characteristics, 

so as to uproot them all. 

Yes, in a manner befitting each of them, 

Let them be controlled by reason and wisdom, 
So that what is a hindrance becomes a help, 
and finds repose in the pacifier.” 


[$294] The truth is that as long as man does not recognise his own 
errors, sins and shortcomings, his soul will never be able to recollect its 
own proper realm; [it will] fail to pass through the degrees of meritori- 
ous deeds and mount up the steps of perfection. Because of his self-love, 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, for him to recognise his own faults 
and shortcomings, and so these will remain concealed from him. Con- 
sequently, conceit will manifest itself, and there is nothing so [morally] 
detrimental and dangerous as this. 

[$295] Although the liar is as far as can be from the truth, yet the 
hypocrite (murd’i) is far worse than the liar, while the conceited (mu{jib) 
person is even worse than the hypocrite. For the liar only tells a lie, while 
the hypocrite both tells a lie and dissembles in his actions. Because the 
liar and the hypocrite praise the conceited person, and because the latter, 
due to his extreme love of flattery and his arrogant conceit (‘ujb), finds 
their words and deeds laudable and pleasing, he neither abstains from 
this [vanity] nor orders his flatterer to desist [from their praise]. Con- 
sequently, every instance of conceited self-admiration which occurs in 
him inevitably increases his distance from the light of divine guidance, 
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bringing him even closer to the darkness of error and necessarily leads 
him to the state of ‘Verily, they are veiled from their God on that day’ (83: 
15). We seek refuge from this in God. 

[$296] Thus, when one praises, compliments and commends some- 
one for his good deeds, one must first think about what that good actually 
is, so that one may know who the good man is. Since goodness (niki) 
is a concomitant of moral perfection (kamail), it should be understood 
that one who is in the absolute sense good is [only] one who is perfect 
and complete in being good [that is, in practising virtue]. And it is obvi- 
ous unto which of the devotees of the mission (banda-yi da‘wat) sucha 
degree can be said to be applied. So when one realises that one lacks such 
perfection, and that even [that little of] good which others attribute to 
one is all a falsehood, one should not be pleased with such falsehood and 
become confused about one’s situation. Rather, one should ask himself: 
‘With all these defects of character and shortcomings that engulf me, 
should I consider myself worthy of such epithets and abase myself by 
assuming the rank [given by such flattery]. If so, I would be claiming 
to be that perfect person. If this idea becomes rooted in my heart, my 
conceit and stupidity will increase, and each time I regard myself with 
admiration and self-love, I will descend one more degree into the abyss 
(hadwiya). Therefore, such a man who flatters me and relates so many 
tales of my supposed goodness is a false worldly friend and, in reality, 
my [spiritual] enemy regarding the life to come. 

[$297] Likewise, if one is to call someone evil and reproach him 
for his wickedness, one should first reflect on what badness is, so as to 
recognise who the evil-doer is. Since badness is a concomitant of moral 
deficiency, one who is bad is he whose soul is deficient in every respect. 
If I am deficient in all respects and have not reached perfection in any 
respect, and am bad in proportion to that deficiency which belongs to 
my essence, the wickedness they ascribe to me is thus true and not false, 
and therefore I should not be offended by the truth and deny it. I should 
rather be offended by my own deficiency, not by its being pointed out to 
me. I must oppose this wickedness in myself and not attempt to repudiate 
his words. Even if he is an enemy and what he says is out of enmity, I must 
choose from what my enemy and my friend say that which is conducive 
to the betterment and benefit of my soul in the Hereafter. 

[$298] Since I am awakened by the words of my enemy but am lulled 
into the sleep of negligence, nay, the death of ignorance, by the words of 
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my friend, I should be entirely grateful to this enemy of mine. If I were, 
in effect, to behave in this manner, such a conception would become a 
cause of my soul's perfection, and with each step that I take in the path of 
the acquisition of virtuous accomplishments I will gain a further, higher 
rank. Therefore, the man who reproaches me so much and talks so much 
about my wickedness is, in the figurative, false and worldly sense of the 
word, my enemy, but in truth, with regard to the life to come, he is my 
friend. I should not remain hostile towards this enemy, nor friendly to 
that friend, but [on the contrary] consider this friend an enemy and that 
enemy a friend. 

[$299] In such matters, the firmly established principle on which 
one can absolutely rely is the fact that, being devotees of the true divine 
mission (da‘wat-i haqq), we know that on the day when ‘Their excuse 
will not profit those who did injustice’ (30: 57), we shall be asked: ‘If your 
profession of love for the lord of the age (imam-i zaman) be true and 
sincere, tell us, which one of your friends have you hated for the Imam’s 
sake, and which one of your enemies have you loved for his sake?’ We 
shall have to give acceptable answers. There, when all veils are lifted and 
[the reality of all] affairs divulged, only veracity will be accepted, and no 
one will be able to resort to sophistry. The acceptable answer will not 
be that ‘So-and-so was the Imam’s enemy, but since he was my friend I 
still loved him? Rather, the acceptable answer will be to say, ‘Although 
so-and-so was my friend, yet since he was the enemy of the Imam I hated 
him, and since so-an-so was the friend of my lord, I loved him, although 
he hated me? 


{In his devotion to You, he attained to such a high degree that] he banished 
away from himself his intimate associates because they conceived enmity to 
You. He brought close to himself those who were far because they responded 
to Your summons. For Your sake he befriended those who were strangers 
to him, and for Your sake he held those who were intimate with him as 
enemies. 


Such is the meaning and reality of this [saying]: ‘Religion is love for 
the sake of God and hatred for the sake of God.’® Godspeed to you. 
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Tasawwur 23 
Concerning various kinds of submission. 


[$300] The ontological need (ihtiyaj) of possible beings for the 
Necessary Being — may its majesty be exalted - far transcends the scope 
of man’s finite imagination. From the very centre of the earth (markaz-i 
taht al-thara) unto the outermost extreme of the farthest firmament 
(falak al-a‘la), even unto the Universal Soul (nafs-i kulli) and the First 
Intellect (‘aql-i awwal), all beings according to their essences and onto- 
logical requirements, have been stirred into motion, turning their faces 
towards their [divine] whole and original principle (kull wa mabda’t 
khwud). Each being, according to the aptitude it possesses, progresses 
from inferior to superior degrees, eventually realising its own perfection 
through submission (taslim) to that which transcends it. 

[$301] For example, when the earth submits itself to the domination 
of plants so that they can spread their roots therein, extracting their 
sustenance from, and making use of, the earth’s best and most precious 
substances to nurture themselves, thereby growing tall and manifesting 
their properties, it effects the transition from the earthly to the vegetative 
state. [Similarly], when plants submit themselves over to the dominion 
of animals, so that animals convert them into food and thereby perfect 
their bodily organism, shape and senses, there ensues a progress from the 
vegetative to the animal condition. When animals give themselves over 
to the control of man that he may make use of some of them to nurture 
himself, gaining physical sustenance and stimulating his animal spirit 
which provides [or guarantees] sense perception and motion - and [he] 
may accrue from some [animals] various other benefits and accomplish- 
ments - the transformation from the animal to the human condition is 
thereby effected. 

[$302] [The same is the case] when an ignorant and imperfect 
human being submits himself to the control of a wise and perfect man 
(insan-i ‘aqil wa kamil) and surrenders to him both his senses and intel- 
lect, that is, puts his own will (ikhtiyér) completely in the hands of the 
other, so that he might, in the manner [his master] considers to be most 
beneficial, transform him from one condition to another and take him 
from one place to another, until he reaches the point where he will not 
wish to die as long as the other wishes to live, nor wish to live as long 
as the other wishes for death; or if he tells him that bright daylight is 
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the dark of night or that the dark of night is bright daylight, he will not 
object to this in his heart, nor ask the reason why and wherefore. Once 
this point has been reached, so that the free will and personal desire of 
the imperfect and ignorant person have become merged with, and an- 
nihilated in, the will and desire of the wise and perfect person, he the 
(disciple) will have emerged from the pit of ignorance and reached the 
degree of knowledge. 

[$303] That man of perfect intelligence (‘aqil-i kamil) to whom the 
ignorant imperfect person should submit himself exemplifies the teach- 
ing given by the teacher of the rightly-guided mission (da‘wat-i hadiya) 
~ may God ensure its stability - whose understanding and judgement are 
linked to the truth and the truthful master (haqq wa muhiqq). He [the 
man of perfect intelligence] is not just any wise or learned savant who 
does not acknowledge the truthful master of the time (muhiqq-i waqt) 
and is incapable of transcending the boundaries of his own reason and 
knowledge which he assumes to be [inspired] wisdom and knowledge. 
Such an attitude would be total unbelief (kufr-i mahd) from which we 
seek refuge in God. This is because his reason bears but a semblance 
of reason, being itself unreason and his knowledge [merely of the type 
of which] it is said, ‘Verily, some kinds of knowledge are mere igno- 
rance.””° 

[$304] According to the same ontological order, the elements 
(arkan) mix and mingle with one another by virtue of their submission 
to the rotation of the spheres and the irradiation of the stars. The celestial 
spheres remain in their natural orbit by virtue of their submission to 
the Universal Soul. The Universal Soul, in turn, attains perfection by 
virtue of submission to the First Intellect. The pre-eminence of the First 
Intellect over all other living beings lies in the fact that its submission 
to the sublime Word (kalima-yi a‘la) is of superior purity and sincerity 
[than theirs]; its will, knowledge and power is better than that of other 
creatures due to its avoidance of associating others with the supreme 
Divine Word. 

[$305] Since the purpose of the emanative effusion (ifadat) of the 
supreme Word upon the First Intellect was to grant it eternal repose 
(sukiam), absolute perfection and true wisdom, the emanative effusion of 
the Intellect upon the Soul consisted in the fact that the perfection which 
was in the Soul’s power to receive was granted to it. Similarly, the activity 
of the Soul in Nature consisted in the fact that the forms of things which 
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the Soul had received from the Intellect would be bestowed on Nature. 
[Likewise], the action of Nature upon matter lay in bringing into the 
reality of concrete existence the forms bestowed upon it by the Soul. The 
final purpose of all such emanations was that [the natural kingdoms], be- 
ginning with minerals, would combine with the vegetative [realm], and 
[the vegetative realm combine] with the animal realm, and [the animal 
realm] be terminated by humankind. Thus, the chain of being completes 
its circle in man. Therefore, it is in this fashion that submission (taslim), 
which is the supreme perfection belonging to the [First] Intellect, came 
to be the singular property of man. 

[$306] As men are different and varied in their aptitudes, their ways 
[of self-surrender] may be different. Thus, some have said that when a 
man submits to the lord of the Divine Command (sahib-i amr), he should 
be asked: “Have you done this with full conscious understanding of your 
submission or blindly?’ One may measure his perfection according to 
the character of his submission (taslim). 

[$307] Some have said that insight (basirat) should precede submis- 
sion, because any submission without insight is merely imitation (taqlid) 
and not submission. Others have said that the foundation of the creation 
of the physical world is set on [the principles of] opposition and grada- 
tion (tadadd wa tarattub).°' [When man lives in the realm of] opposi- 
tion, there is neither insight nor submission. Therein no benefit can be 
derived either from knowledge or action, and no result is produced by 
either personal endeavour (jahd) or trust on God (tawakkul); everyone 
who strives to gain religious knowledge (hama-yi mujtahidan) falls into 
error, The reason for this is that [in the realm of opposition], submission 
is not based on insight, action is not based on knowledge, and religious 
endeavour is not based on trust in God. In that realm the soul is as if 
turned upside down (intikds) and is ‘in layer upon layer of darkness’ 
(24: 40). Its every activity, whether in thought, word, or deed becomes 
a descent into the pit of Hell until it reaches the most infernal degree. 
Therefore, whatever the insight or submission one exercises while in the 
realm of opposition is, in reality, neither insight nor submission, but 
rather the semblance of insight and submission. 

[$308] In (the realm of] gradation, both insight and submission 
truly exist. Therein, benefit can be derived from both knowledge and 
action; results are produced by both righteous endeavour and trust in 
God, and all those who strive to gain religious knowledge find the truth. 
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The reason is that in this realm submission is based on actual insight, ac- 
tion is based on knowledge, and religious endeavour is based on trust in 
God. In this realm, the soul stands upright amid the lights of good things 
and meritorious acts (anwar-i khayrat wa hasandat) in such a way that it 
faces increase without decrease. Its every activity, whether in thought, 
word and action, elevates it to an ever more superior degree, on up to 
the supreme and highest degree. 

[$309] Now, what is signified by insight (basirat) is simply that a 
man becomes conscious of, and awakens to, the need (ihtiyaj) which 
lies within his imperfect self, and hence (his need for] a master (mutam- 
mim wa mukammil) who can bring him to perfection. Once he becomes 
conscious of this, his insight is perfected and he realises to whom he 
should submit himself.” So when he is given certain prescriptions or 
prohibitions by such a perfect being who grants perfection, he becomes 
inwardly enlightened (mustabsir) as far as his aptitude permits him, and 
he will submit to that which he is unable [to understand]}.”° 

[$310] If one delves into and begins [to study] some scientific 
problem as a novice and pupil, one’s intention and belief should be that, 
through the intellectual pleasures one derives from this study, one's 
faith in submitting to a truthful teacher (mu‘allim-i sadiq) will become 
stronger and purer - not that he should reach a position in knowledge 
where he knows all that which the true teacher knows. Such [an attitude] 
would be transgressing the limits of discipleship. We seek refuge from 
this in God. 

[$311] To each of these realms of relative existence corresponds a 
different type of submission. [For instance], in the realm of physical 
senses (kawn-i mahsis-i jismani), which is the first [or lowest] rung 
or degree of existence, the subject sees all the clearly distinguished 
realities (mutabdayanat) in the shape of obscure illusions or similitudes 
(mutashadbahat), and he is obedient to the lusts of the body, subservi- 
ent to the dictates of nature, and blindly follows the passions of the 
soul. Then, on the second rung or degree of existence, which is that of 
spiritual imagination (kawn-i mawhiim-i ruhdani), the subject has one 
face turned towards the clearly distinguished realities and another face 
towards illusions. Here, he sometimes inclines towards worldliness and 
sometimes attends to the affairs of the Hereafter. [Lastly], in the realm 
of [purely] intelligible existence (kawn-i mawjiid-i ‘aqlani), which is the 
third degree of existence where degrees extend into infinity, the subject 
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beholds all indistinct semblances as clearly distinguished realities. Here, 
he sees both the master of truth (muhiqq) and the truth (haqq) itself 
resplendent in the aura of divine wisdom, free from vain speculation and 
satanic fantasies. 

[$312] The submission of people of the realm of the physical senses 
is an artificial submission (taslim-i tasannu‘t) under legal constraints, 
the submission of the denizens of the realm of the spiritual imagination 
is voluntary (ikhtiydri), and the submission of people of the realm of 
intelligible existence is an entirely natural one (fabi‘i). 

[$313] Artificial submission made under legal constraints is when 
someone says something out of financial need, or [out of fear for his} life, 
or for some other reason, specifically for his own benefit to satisfy his 
own desire and purpose, but in his heart nothing in fact corresponds to 
his exterior utterances [i.e., he is not sincere in his submission]. 

[$314] Voluntary submission is, for example, someone who is busy 
in this world with something, in perfect happiness and serenity, and 
with no ulterior motive. Suddenly, the command of the truthful teacher 
(amr-i mu‘allim-i sadiq) reaches him, saying that he should abandon all 
this and throw himself into the most unbearable hardship and difficulty. 
At first he resents this and is offended. Eventually however, he overcomes 
the effects of that resentment and offence, turns back to his faith and 
the divine mission (da‘wat-i haqq), realising that if he does not do what 
he says wholeheartedly and with no reluctance or compulsion, he will 
be existentially lower than the base mineral, that both his religious and 
worldly life will dissolve away ‘like scattered motes’ (25: 23), and he will 
miss the purpose of both this life and the next. Therefore he will at once 
wholeheartedly, with the purest of intentions and the utmost sincerity, 
renounce all that was the source of his [worldly] comfort, choosing to 
abide by his teacher’s will rather than follow his own preference. 

[$315] Natural submission is not within the reach of every pupil. It 
is reserved specifically for the hujjats and the truthful Imams (imaman-i 
haqq) - may salutations ensue upon mention of them - because their 
visions are enlightened by the light of primordial conscience (fifrat) 
which shines especially upon them from the horizon of divine assistance 
(ta’yid). Things are to be seen there that few hearts can withstand. 

[$316] As our lord Zayn al-‘Abidin — may salutations ensue upon 
mention of him - said: 
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O God, You created us from frailty, built us up from feebleness, and began 
us from ‘mean water’ (77:20). We have no strength except through Your 
power and no power except through Your help. Help us to succeed, guide 
us the right way, blind the eye of our hearts towards everything opposed to 
Your love, and set not in any of our limbs passage to disobeying You.”* 


Tasawwur 24 


On prophethood and imamate, where with respect to prophethood 

are discussed miracles, pseudo-prophets and the possessed, and 

with respect to the imamate are discussed pupils, teachers and the 
hujjats. 


[$317] Since the creation of this world is based on opposition and 
gradation (tadadd wa tarattub), and human beings are also [acting on 
the basis] of opposition and gradation; and since there exists [in the 
realm of} opposition a privation of spiritual aptitude; and in the realm 
of gradation the perfection of aptitude: human souls are therefore varied 
and differ with respect to their receptivity to the resplendent lights of the 
Divine Command (anwar-i ishrdq-i amr-i ilahi), just as material objects 
are variously and differently receptive to the physical light of the sun. 
[Consider] stones, for example: one [kind] is pitch black, while others 
are progressively less dark, and their essences are more receptive to il- 
lumination, up to translucent glass which receives light from one side 
and emits it from the other. 

[$318] In so far as human beings are unable to be receptive to His 
Almighty Command without mediation, it was necessary that there 
should be intermediaries vis-a-vis the Divine Command. Those people 
whose consciousness (khatir) behaved as does a [translucent] glass held 
up to the sun were the Prophets. 

[$319] The Prophets were necessary (bayistand), in the first instance, 
because men initially acquire [knowledge through} names (asmd’) before 
they can attain to their meanings; they first need to set foot on the road 
in order to reach the destination. Consequently, two rules (hukm) have 
been laid down: one is that of the religious law and this [lower] world 
(shari‘at wa dunya), which concerns man in relation to other men and 
whose rulers are the Prophets - peace be upon all of them; the other 
rule is that of the Resurrection and the Hereafter (qiyamat wa akhirat), 
which concerns God in relation to God, and whose rulers are the truthful 
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Imams (imaman-i haqq) — may salutations ensue upon mention of them 
— those who ‘raise up’ the Resurrection (qa@’imdn-i qiyamat). 

[$320] Now, the age of religious law (zamdn-i shari‘at) is a time in 
which worship (“ibadat) is ordained at specific times, when the practice 
of external, physical behaviour is dictated (da‘wat ba zahir-i a‘mal-i 
jism4ni), and when all acts of worship are completely absorbed in their 
specific temporal moments. [This age] is called the cycle of concealment 
(dawr-i satr), being particularly characteristic of the Prophets — peace 
be upon them. 

[$321] [On the other hand], the age of Resurrection (zaman-i 
qiyamat) [is] when specific times of worship are abrogated, when people 
are summoned unto God for His own sake, and when all the moments 
[of life] are completely absorbed in the practice of devotion. [This age] 
is called the cycle of manifestation (dawr-i kashf), which is specifically 
characteristic of the Imam - may salutations ensue upon mention of 
him. 

[$322] The Prophet — peace be upon him - appears at the beginning 
of the cycle of origin (dawr-i mabda’). He encompasses it so that through 
him the lights of the Almighty’s Command (anwar-i amr-i i ta‘ala), in 
the form of acts of obedience and worship, collectively prescribed to the 
generality of humankind, may reach them. As the majority of people in 
this world are, in the first instance, veiled from accepting and responding 
to the Divine Command in good faith, and can only perceive what is con- 
nected with the senses, fanciful estimation and imagination, the divine 
providence has decreed that these divine lights - which are absolute 
intelligible realities (ma‘quldt-i mutlaq) and pure divine graces (ta’yidat-i 
mahd) — should become apprehended through the Prophets, their family 
and offspring, and by the senses, estimation and imagination, according 
to the principle that revelation is [given in proportion to] the degree 
corresponding to that stage (al-tanzil manzilatun mim-tilka al-daraja). 
Human beings accepted these things as a result of [their] affinity to the 
senses, estimation and imagination, and applied themselves to them. 
These precepts and rules were ordained to control particular realities 
with the implication of their being consistent with universal realities. For 
example, the well-being of ordinary people in this world was achieved by 
[their] adherence to these prescriptions and prohibitions, while the souls 
of the elect within the community (millat) became capable of acquiring 
[spiritual] perfection by such ways and means, thus [enabling them to] 
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progress from religious practices (‘amaliyydt) to religious knowledges 
(‘ilmiyydat), and from that on to purely intelligible realities (‘aqliyyat). 

[$323] The Imam - may salutations ensue upon mention of him 
- is situated at the commencement of the cycle of perfection (dawr-i 
kamal),’> encompassing both the origin and the perfect fulfilment. The 
lights of the divine creative volition (anwdar-i amr-i ibdd‘i), by his com- 
mand, shine upon those souls who harbour an aptitude to apprehend the 
perfection of the Divine Command, taking the form of distinctive and 
true gnosis (ma’‘rifat), love (mahabbat), obedience and devotion. And 
by the grace of the Imam - may salutations ensue upon mention of him 
and his family and offspring - in accordance with [the saying], ‘Spiritual 
exegesis (ta’wil) is the restoration of things to their origin (al-ta’wil radd 
al-shay’ ila awwalihi)* - these sensible, estimative and imaginal reali- 
ties become one and the same with the absolute intelligible realities and 
sheer divine supports (ta’yidat-i mahd). Say, ‘Praise be to God for this, 
the praise of the thankful: 

[$324] However, regarding prophethood, should anyone deny it and 
claim it to be unnecessary, it may be said to him that man’s actions can 
only be of three types: either all actions are permissible, or all actions are 
impermissible, or some actions are permissible and some are not. If he 
says all actions are permissible, he can be killed at once in accordance 
with his own pronouncement. If he says none are permissible, he should 
die immediately in accordance with his own pronouncement. However, 
if he wants neither to be killed nor to die, he must accept that some of 
these actions are permissible and others not. Now, when the question of 
legally permissible and legally forbidden acts is raised, there arises the 
need for laws and regulations (hudiid wa ahkam), which are called the 
religious law (shari‘at), and such a law requires a founder (wadi‘). 

[$325] Here, he should be asked whether just anyone, whoever he 
may be, can be the founder (of that law], or nobody can, or some can 
and others cannot. If he responds to the first two of these questions, the 
same [rules] as above will apply. Therefore, it will be necessary for him 
to admit that some can become the founder [of religious law] and some 
cannot. 

[$326] Again, he should be asked whether the founder must be ap- 
pointed by God, {and] assisted and invested with this mission by divine 
decree, or whether he can be elected by mutual consensus of the com- 
munity (ijmd’). If he says that he can be elected by consensus, then if one 
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group obeys him, another group will oppose him, and so the controversy 
will never be resolved. It follows, therefore, that the founder must be ap- 
pointed by Almighty God, and must be unique in his claim and mission 
(da‘wat). This is one method of proving the necessity of prophethood. 

[$327] Another method is as follows: For the sake of their own wel- 
fare, the human species in its social life needs the good (salah), which 
is called religion and law (millat wa shari‘at). Here there are two things 
in view: prevention (tamdnu’) and mutual co-operation (ta‘dwun). By 
‘prevention’ is meant that a man should be able to retain possession of 
his property, and by ‘co-operation’ is meant that individuals cannot 
procure the welfare of their own interests in isolation [of others]. In all 
his crafts and business transactions, without which he cannot survive, 
man cannot do without the assistance of other members of his species 
in order to acquire what he does not have. Prevention and mutual co- 
operation must have their prescribed limits and regulations, but nobody 
can arbitrarily by himself lay down such limits and regulations, because if 
he did the same conflict as was mentioned above would arise. Therefore, 
the founder [of these regulations] must be that person whom God has 
appointed as the executor of His Command (wali-yi amr), obedience 
to whom He has [directly] linked to obedience to Himself: ‘Whoever 
obeys the Prophet obeys Gad’ (4: 80). This has been another method of 
establishing the validity of Prophecy. 

[$328] Further, one may be asked whether the human intellects are 
all merely potential (bi-quwwat) or actual (bi-fi'l). If one responds that 
all human intellects are all merely potential, it would follow that none 
of the world’s inhabitants are knowing, and that all are deficient and 
ignorant; and if one were to say that all [human intellects] are actual, it 
would follow that none of the world’s inhabitants are ignorant, and that 
all are perfect and knowing. The inevitable conclusion is that some intel- 
lects are potential and some are actual, and that persons with potential 
intellects need those whose intellects are actual in order that the latter 
may actualise the potential intellects of the former. 

[$329] Moreover, God Almighty has given excellence to certain 
creatures over others, giving each thing within its own kind a specific 
limit (nihdyat). For example, he made the plant the limit of minerals, the 
animal the limit of plants, and man the limit of the animal condition. 
[Similarly], He made the prophetic faculty (quwwat-i nabawi) the limit 
of mankind. In the same way as the creation of these natural kingdoms 
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reached their fulfilment in man who is capable of speech, the creation 
of man reached its limit or fulfilment in the law-giving (sahib-i shar’) 
Prophet. 

[$330] The sublime Word (kalima-yi a‘la), the First Intellect (‘aql-i 
awwal), and the Universal Soul (nafs-i kulli), each have a manifestation 
(mazhar) in this world.” The manifestation of the sublime Word is the 
Imam - may salutations ensue upon mention of him - [whose reality] is 
beyond all human thought and imagination, and above all description, 
whether it be positive or negative. The manifestation of the First Intellect 
is the supreme hujjat (proof) of the Imam, who gives perfection its form. 
The manifestation of the Universal Soul is the Prophet who vouchsafes 
the souls of men the aptitude to receive, during the initial period (dawr-i 
mabda’) [of religious law}, that form which constitutes their ultimate 
perfection. 

[$331] When, by the decree of God Almighty, the date and the time 
arrives that a [new] law-giver should arise and the affairs of the material 
world should change, and that the religion (millat), government, tem- 
peraments, languages, ethics, customs and mutual relations of people are 
on the verge of changing from one kind to another, the celestial figures 
(ashkal-i falaki) are configured in such a way that a person of prophetic 
nature (shakhs-i nabawi) — who is a manifestation (mazhar) of the Uni- 
versal Soul, both capable of receiving divine inspiration and the bearer 
of the trust of divine revelation - appears. Due to the harmonious rela- 
tion and the sensible connection which is formed between him and the 
community, and reciprocally between the community and him, a sense 
of exchange in performance and exercise of duties is established between 
them. He is both a student and a teacher: a student, because he receives 
his knowledge through revelation (wahy) and inspiration (iJham) from 
spiritual beings (ri#haniyyat) and angels; a teacher, because he transmits 
that knowledge to his community in proportion to that which their 
minds are capable of understanding. 

[$332] The reception of revelation and inspiration [by a Prophet] 
from the transcendental realm (mala’-i a‘la) and the supreme angelic 
dominion (malakit-i a‘zam) is analogous to the visions we receive in 
dreams, except that he sees these while he is awake by the swift projection 
of one thing upon another (ilqa’ al-shay’ ild al-shay’ bi-al-sur‘a), meaning 
that [these things] flash from the Universal Soul, which is the Preserved 
Tablet (lawh-i mahfaz),** upon his holy soul. It is in this sense that he 
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{the Prophet] says, ‘Iam a man like yow’ (41: 6), since he cannot be free 
from attachment to, and consubstantiality and participation with, oth- 
ers, nor from anything connected with their physical affairs. His special 
distinction is ‘It is revealed to me’ (41:6), and since ‘It is revealed to me’ 
cannot be disengaged from ‘I am a man like you, the descent of revelation 
and divine inspiration cannot take place in isolation from, and without 
interference of the imagination (mu‘Grida-yi khayal). Such interference 
should be imagined as a fine, transparently clear veil which becomes 
coarser as it develops, till it reaches the pinnacle of coarseness. 

[$333] Everyone whose soul has been illuminated by the light of 
spiritual truths (mar-i haqdyiq) and who has become acquainted with the 
explanations of the people of spiritual exegesis (ahl-i ta’wil) will see all 
these things clearly when he reads the Qur’an. For example, he may find 
verses in which the exoteric revelation (tanzil) and the esoteric exegesis 
(ta’wil) are identical, as for example this verse: ‘The earth will shine with 
the Light of its Lord’ (39: 69). [On the other hand], he will also find verses 
like “By the [steeds] that run with panting breath’ (100: 1), in which there 
is an immense distance between the [exoteric] revelation and its esoteric 
exegesis. 

[$334] Now, the revelation and its spiritual exegesis are analogous to 
a dream and its interpretation (ta‘bir) which a man apprehends when he 
wakes up. For instance, when he is sound asleep within the walls of his 
room, his senses at rest, his soul is so entirely absorbed [in the dream] 
that past, future and present all merge into one in what he dreams. He 
sees things at that time in his dream which happened a thousand or ten 
thousand years ago. Clearly he sees this with the sight of the soul (nazar-i 
nafs) and not with the sight of the eyes. The interpretation of his [dream] 
depends on how great or small the interference of imagination has been 
and is according to the strength or weakness of his soul. If the imagina- 
tion has not interfered, the dream will be true and there will be no need 
for an interpreter to explain it. But if the imagination has interfered and 
the dream has become altered by similitudes and mixed with confused 
reveries and unreal fantasies, an interpreter will be required to explain 
it. However, if the power of the soul has been strong enough to resist and 
overcome the imagination and its prattling interference, the interpreter 
will not need to exert much effort and will be able to penetrate its mystery 
easily and quickly. In the contrary situation, however, it will be hard and 
difficult to such a degree that he will be unable to deal effectively with 
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the imagination and uncover the secret [meaning] of the dream. The 
Prophet's reception of inspiration and the descent of the literal revela- 
tion, accompanied by its spiritual exegesis [in the form of] glad tidings 
(bisharat) or stern admonitions (indhdrdat), is exactly of this type [of 
imaginal activity]. 

[$335] The position of the founder of a religious law vis-a-vis his 
community is like a king who looks about and sees a great many people 
[before him], some of whom are mad and some of whom are sane, but 
he puts all of them alike in chains and fetters. Alternatively, he may be 
compared to a physician who looks about himself and sees innumer- 
able invalids with different diseases as well as a great number of healthy 
people, yet he prescribes the same drink and the same kind of food and 
diet for each one of them. Albeit, the king's intention is that madness 
should depart from the lunatics, and the physician's intention is only just 
to cure the sick, which is something the healthy do not need. However, 
if he did not enforce uniform rules on everyone, the principle of his 
preaching (da‘wat) and his religion would never become properly ar- 
ranged, firmly established and securely rooted. You may call the person 
(who does this] a Prophet (payambar), the founder of a religion (wadi’-i 
millat), the giver of a religious law (sahib-i shari‘at), the Trusted Spirit 
(ruh al-amin), or a manifestation (mazhar) of the Universal Soul, for all 
these terms have the same meaning. 

[$336] Let us now discuss the miracle (mu ‘jizat). Common people 
have said a lot of things concerning the miracles of Prophets, most of 
which is related [to the realm of] the supernatural (kharq-i ‘adat, lit. ‘the 
breaking of habits’). When someone wants to have rational proofs for 
their existence, they say that thinking about them is wrong, and that it is 
useless to try to find the meaning and reality of them. What the adepts 
of truth (ahl-i haqq) say regarding the significance of miracles is that 
since the Prophets — may the peace of God be upon all of them - act as 
the intermediary link (wasifa) between the Divine Command (amr) and 
creation (khalq), due to that position (mathabat) each manifests a trace 
of the Divine Light (anwar-i rubabiyyat) according to his innate aptitude 
and capacity. Thus, it is nothing extraordinary if they are graced by the 
emanation of divine matter (mawddd-i ilahi) and assisted by spiritual 
forces (rihdniyyat) in order to govern the affairs of the physical realm. 
Thus, each one of them is specially vouchsafed miracles or marvels as has 
been narrated regarding the miracles of each Prophet. However, they add, 
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one should not rest with only this outer appearance (zahir) but should 
seek out the spiritual realities (haqdayiq) of each [miracle], for appear- 
ances correspond to flesh and realities to the spirit. 

[$337] Concerning miracles and the thaumaturgic powers (karamat) 
of the Prophets, they [the adepts of truth] also state that, from the point 
of view of the domain of genus (hayyiz-i jins), the Prophets share with 
other men - in accordance with ‘I am a man like you’ (41: 6) - everything 
that belongs to the physical creation and bodily composition, appearance 
and form, food, drink, apparel and marriage. However, from the point 
of view of the domain of differentia (hayyiz-i fasl) - in accordance with 
“Nor does he speak of his own desire; it is just a revelation sent down to 
him’ (53: 3-4) — the Prophets differ from others. 

[$338] The true miracle is the miracle of knowledge and rational 
proof (‘ilm wa hujjat), not the one of action and power. When someone 
dominates the whole world through power [and brute force], it is possible 
for a wolf or a lion to overpower him, yet one cannot say that the wolf 
or lion is superior to him. But in so far as knowledge is concerned, it is 
possible for someone to furnish an intellectual proof whereby the lips of 
all rational people in the world are sealed, being rendered incapable of 
defeating him through argument, unable to utter a single word by way 
of rebuttal. 

[$339] In this world, there are both miracles and pseudo-miracles 
(shibh-i mu‘jiz), that is to say, sorcery and talismans. Both look alike 
in the realm of similitudes, yet it is improper to confound the two. 
One must clearly distinguish between them and the distinction must 
be made by means of knowledge and intellectual proof, rather than by 
power and brute force, since the medium of resemblance (ma bihi al- 
mushabaha) must be different from the medium of differentiation (ma 
bihi al-mubdyana). In other words, the medium by which two things 
resemble each other cannot be the medium of their distinction. Thus, 
for example, if a resemblance is made [between two things] by means 
of audition, then the distinction should be made by means of vision; or 
if a resemblance is made by sensory means, then the distinction should 
be made by intellectual means. By the same measure, if resemblance 
pertains to action and force, then the distinction should be by means of 
knowledge and intellectual proof (‘ilm wa hujjat). 

[$340] Therefore, such types of miraculous power evaporate here. 
Undoubtedly, one has to accept that [the sort of prophetic] miracles 
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[discussed here] are a kind of ability or power of which others are in- 
capable. But as long as one does not comprehend the furthest limit of 
humankind'’s powers and abilities, how can one know what powers and 
forces exceed it? Therefore, if someone seeks to know a Prophet through 
the miracles he performs, he should first truly ascertain the limits of each 
human individual's abilities and powers, and apprehend what constitutes 
pseudo-miracles, such as sorcery, talismans and similar things. Once his 
knowledge encompasses this, he will be able to apprehend which force 
and power is superhuman, and which can thus be understood to be a 
miracle. And it is obvious that this [understanding] is beyond the power 
of any man, and if it be within someone’s power, what need would he 
have for a Prophet? Thus, it is only a Prophet who can distinguish [the 
real] miracle from the pseudo-miracle, and that person who demands a 
miracle from a person who makes a claim to prophethood is setting up 
his own reason (‘aq/) as the measure, thus weighing himself against the 
divinity of God and the prophethood of the Prophet. Hence, when he 
comes to have faith in the Prophet through a miracle, he is putting his 
faith in his own intellect and not him. Godspeed to you. 

[$341] On pseudo-prophets (mutanabbiydn). The situation of 
pseudo-prophets is as follows: When the time is right for a Prophet 
endowed with revelation (sahib-i wahy) to come into existence, certain 
heavenly constellations which favour his appearance are configured 
in harmonious combinations. Although their initial purpose was just 
to bestow existence on that one individual [Prophet], yet at the same 
moment certain illuminations and effects produced by the movements, 
constellations and irradiation of stars may come to bear an astrological 
influence on the horoscope (fali‘) of another person with a horoscope 
similar to that of the Prophet. This astrological influence accordingly 
affects the natural constitution, physical nature, personality and soul of 
that other person. However, the [astrological] influence is weak, because, 
were it strong, all of them would be Prophets, or close to the rank of a 
Prophet, and in that case none of the Prophets would have succeeded in 
his prophetic mission. Thus, in proportion to the amount of astrological 
influence which affects their horoscope, they claim prophethood. But, 
ultimately their imposture is revealed and recognised by the grace of the 
will and power of God, which is connected to the prophetic mission of 
the [true] Prophet, so that they are overpowered and humiliated, by the 
divine favour and bounty of the Almighty’s assistance. 
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[$342] The existence of that pseudo-prophet, his initial power and 
success, and his humiliation and defeat in the end, is also but a gift and 
a mercy from the Almighty in order that the [fake] adversary and char- 
latan, in so far as such can appear in opposition to the [true] Prophet 
and prophecy, should be revealed for all the world’s inhabitants to see 
and hear. Henceforth, that charlatan’s existence will be recognised as the 
source-spring of impious doubt and cast aside, so that the faith of the 
believers and their readiness to obey the proscriptions and prescriptions 
of the true Prophet may become stable and strong — for guidance comes 
from God and favour from Him. 

[$343] On the possessed (mamrur). Common folk call them ‘those 
possessed by a spirit (pari dar). Their condition is such that excessive 
dryness predominates in their brains and melancholy overcomes their 
temperament. They are incapable of putting their mental affairs in order 
by [the power of] thought, and their imagination — which represents the 
perfect power of the vital or animal spirit (rih-i hayawani) - keeps up a 
continual babble of mimicking in their minds combined with lightning- 
like images which flash up and then suddenly die down. At the same 
time a window opens up between the soul of such possessed folk and the 
Universal Soul, so that some of the mysteries inscribed on the Preserved 
Tablet (lawh-i mahfuz) flash upon their souls, so that they give voice to 
these sayings. However, if the possessed is not beaten or does not become 
extremely tired and exhausted, what he says does not turn out to be true. 
Some sages wished to bring someone to a state in which he could inform 
them about the mysteries of the spiritual world (malakit). They caused 
excessive dryness to dominate the brain and melancholy to overcome 
his humours; they made him run hard and severely beat him and abused 
him, so that in that state, he answered all the questions which they asked, 
and the [answers] turned out to be true. 

[$344] Such is the condition of the possessed according to the un- 
derstanding which I, a humble creature, have formed on the basis of my 
own conceptions. However, were all the scholars of the world to try, even 
once in the lifetime of such a possessed person, to get him to utter one 
reasonable word, they could not, for he cannot understand such things; 
and judgement in these matters belongs to God Almighty.” 

[$345] On the Imamate. The time during which these deliberations 
(tasawwurat) are being recorded is an epoch of concealment (saftr) and 
prudence (taqiyya), and it is his eminence [i.e., the Imam] - exalted be 
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his power — who ordains taqiyya, his command being - may salutations 
ensue upon mention of him: “Taqiyya is my religion and the religion 
of my forefathers.” Therefore, considering that in the entire heaven, 
earth, world and the realm hereafter, no form of [religious] truth can 
exist outside of him, nor can it be permitted, the devotees of the rightly- 
guided mission (da‘wat-i hadiyya), consider him to be the truthful mas- 
ter (muhiqq). Truth without him is infidelity (kufr), and [to recognise 
truth] besides him is to ascribe partners to God (shirk).'°! They follow 
his command - may salutations ensue upon mention of him - and in 
the spirit of true prudence (taqiyya-yi haqiqi), in so far as their humble 
understanding allows, they guard and protect the truth in the heart. They 
neither speak [of this] nor write it down on paper, observing thus the 
propriety of the [Imam’s] command so far as their wretched and frail 
condition permits. [In this manner], they avoid becoming subject to his 
wrath. 

[$346] From the above, one can apprehend just how much [that 
is, how little] this most wretched of all wretches can write down of his 
philosophical conceptions that have been granted him by grace of [the 
Imam’s] infinite mercy. However, I am obliged to write down a few words 
concerning [those matters] that he has permitted [to be communicated]. 
And success is from God, upon Him we rely. 

[$347] It has been said that ‘The worth of the faithful believer cannot 
be measured [as it truly deserves]: One meaning of this adage is that 
the believer is one whose true worth is beyond all estimation. Now, if 
this is the situation regarding the believer, one can deduce what the situ- 
ation is vis-a-vis the lord to whom the believer surrenders with full faith. 
One of {the Imam’s] majestic attributes is that he is [the manifestation 
of the Divine Command], that supreme being through whose Will the 
non-existent comes into being, and through whose Word the impossible 
becomes necessary being. 

[$348] There are two aspects to this question: If they say that the 
Imam does not resemble man in any way, they have denied his belonging 
to the realm of the senses and the sense-perceptible; and if they say that 
he resembles man in all aspects, this is denying [his belonging to the 
realm of] the Intellect and the intelligible. If it is said that no one has ac- 
cess to knowledge of the Imam, they will have claimed that [the tradition 
which says], ‘The knowledge of God means that all the people of an epoch 


recognise their Imam, obedience to whom is obligatory upon them,’ is 
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to be understood in a purely metaphorical sense - ‘from which we take 
refuge in God’ And if they say that everybody has access to knowledge 
of the Imam, this implies that the Imam can be apprehended by the sense 
and reason of everyone, regardless of who they may be. 

[$349] Of these two points of view, the first results in infidelity (kur) 
and the second in associationism (shirk).'* Thus, it has to be concluded 
that recognition of the Imam from the point of view of the Imam is 
one thing, [and] from the point of view of human creatures another. It 
is impossible for human beings to recognise the Imam from the point 
of view of his being the Imam as the Imam, because no one’s senses 
or reason can comprehend his essence or the reality of his attributes. 
However, it is possible for him to be recognised from the point of view of 
his being human, as a human creature, and it is permitted that everyone 
should, according to his existential rank, know and say something about 
their recognition of him. For the greatest expression of divine mercy to 
mankind is the appearance of the Imam of the age (imam-i zaman), as a 
man among others, so that through him man may know God in the true 
sense (bi-haqiqat) of recognising Him, and obey God in the true sense 
of obeying Him. 

[$350] The sacrosanct Divine Essence (dhat-i muqaddas) has made 
the Imam - may salutations ensue upon mention of him - the mani- 
festation of the sublime Word (mazhar-i kalima-yi a‘la), the source of 
illumination (manba‘-i nar), the lamp of divine guidance (mishkdat-i 
hidayat), the lantern of divine glory (qandil-i ‘izzat-i samadiyyat), the 
scales of obedience and worship (mizan-i ta‘at wa ‘ibadat), and the per- 
son who embodies this knowledge and love of Himself (shakhs-i ma‘rifat 
wa mahabbat-i khid). God has made him the centre of the heavens and 
the pole (qufb) of the earth so that everything which rotates and is stable 
thereupon might persist as it is by his grace. [In this fashion], the con- 
tinuity of the world’s ‘person’ and ‘spirit’ (shakhs wa rih) is indissolubly 
linked to the perpetuation of the Imam’s person and spirit. [As has been 
said], ‘If the earth were devoid of an Imam even for a moment, it would 
perish with all its inhabitants:!°° 

[$351] In truth, God has made the Imam independent of both the 
material and the spiritual realms, and has made both of these dependent 
upon and in need of him. God has brought mankind, jinn and angels 
under his command, and has made him their master (malik al-rigab). 
As has been said, ‘Through [God’s] power, every creature submits to us 
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[Imams], and through His might, comes to our obedience?!** God has 
clothed him in the garment of His own oneness and has granted him 
His own eternity and perpetuity. God has bestowed on him something 
of His own Names (asma’) and Attributes (sifat) by which He manifests 
himself, and the lights of that Name and the traces of those Attributes 
appear in him. [Accordingly], his speech is the speech of God, his act 
is the act of God, his command is the command of God, his word is the 
word of God, his decree is the decree of God, his will is the will of God, 
his knowledge is the knowledge of God, his power is the power of God, 
his face is the face of God, his hand is the hand of God, his hearing is the 
hearing of God, and his sight is the sight of God. 

[$352] Thus, it is quite just for him to say, “We are the most beautiful 
names of God (asmd’ al-Allah al-husna) and His supreme attributes, 
which is to say, ‘Iam the supreme Name and the superlative attribute of 
God, hypostatised and individualised (mu‘ayyan wa mushakhas): [He 
can also say]: ‘I have known God before the creation of the heavens and 
the earth, and “We stand in such a relation to God that when we are near 
unto Him, we are Him, or ‘I am the one who raised high the heavens 
and outspread the earth. I am the First and the Last, the Manifest and 
the Hidden, and I am omniscient over all things. There is always a com- 
munity (jamd‘at) following the Imam in this world. Through them he is 
known, and through him they are known. He is known by his community 
because they regard him as their lord (khudawand), and the community 
is known by him, being famed as his community. 

[$353] He [i-e., the Imam in essence] has neither any beginning at 
the inception, nor any transformation and change in the middle, nor a 
termination at the end. Despite the fact that he is the divinely everlasting 
and eternal substance (jawhar-i qa’im wa bagi), the cause and reason 
behind all living things, the lord who bestows existence on all creation, 
and by the truth of his creative realities, he transcends all sorts of spe- 
cies and individuals, yet he appears to be endowed, in relation to this 
physical world, with both [a kind of] species (naw‘) and individuality 
(shakhs). However, his individuality is his species, and his species is his 
individuality, and his person is perpetuated through his species to the 
end of all time. 

[$354] The formula of the profession of Divine Unity (kalima-yi 
tawhid) is the [exclusive] heritage to be transmitted and inherited 
through his sacred progeny and holy descendants, in one line of descent 
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and essence ~ ‘offspring, one after the other (3: 34) - [a lineage] which 
will never be ruptured, even unto the end of time. 

[$355] On the Imam and his offspring, quoted from the holy words 
of [Imam Hasan] ‘ala dhikrihi al-salam:\” 


Know that this Imamate is a reality [which] will never cease, change or be 
altered. It will continue forever to be transmitted through the progeny of 
our lords (mawalind). It will never leave them, whether in form, meaning 
or reality. With regard to the situation of others [from the Imam’s family}, 
each of them enjoys a connection to our lord in a different fashion. One of 
them, like Salman, is related [to the Imam] in his interior reality (ma‘nda) 
rather then his external appearance (shakl), [i.e., their kinship is purely 
spiritual, not physical]. [Thus, the Prophet said of him], ‘Salman is one of us 
{our family]? Another, such as Musta‘li,' is connected to him merely in 
his external appearance without any relation to his interior reality. Another 
is connected to him both in external appearance and interior reality, like 
our lord Hasan. Still another takes after him in external appearance [and] 
in interior reality, while being in his proper reality actually him, like our 
lords Husayn and ‘Ali. 

This is because human beings are necessarily divided into three groups: 
the followers of the exoteric (ahl-i zahir), the followers of the esoteric (ahl-i 
batin), and the followers of truth (ahl-i hagigat).'' For the followers of the 
exoteric, the Imam must be, in external reality, the son of the Imam, in order 
that visible formal appearance of the external physical world remain as it 
is. [For the followers of the esoteric], it is also necessary that the Imam be 
the son of the Imam in the esoteric sense (bi hukm-i ma‘na wa bdatin) and 
in terms of the existence proper to the spiritual world (‘alam-i ruihani), so 
that the existence of the esoteric realm may be perpetuated, and the realm 
of the spiritual world be continued. [But for the followers of truth], truth 
dictates (bi hukm-i haqigat) that the Imam must exist as himself in person, 
so that, effectively, real existence (wujud-i haqiqi) may continue. This is 
because, in the same manner that absolute Reality requires that there be real 
existence, so spiritual existence is required by the inward esoteric dimen- 
sion. Similarly, just as the existence of the interior and ideal realm (kawn-i 
batin) is necessitated by the inward esoteric dimension, so the existence of 
the exoteric realm (kawn-i zahir) is required by the dictates of the outward 
exoteric dimension. 


[$356] Another extract from the holy words of [the Imam Hasan] 
‘ala dhikrihi al-salam: 
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If mankind knew what the Imamate is, no one would have entertained doubts 
such as these. If only they had realised that mutability cannot exist without 
some immutable [central] point, just as the circumference [cannot exist] 
without the centre point. For everything that rotates or moves requires a 
cause for its rotation and movement, and the moving force in relation to 
the object which rotates or moves must be stable and perfect, in order to be 
able to spin or move it. This is why it has been said [in the Gospels]: ‘Heaven 
and earth will change, but the commandment of the Sabbath will never be 
altered’''’ This means that while the Prophets and the hujjats may change 
— at one time this one, at another time that one, at one time in this com- 
munity, at another time in that — the Imam will never change: ‘We are the 
people of eternity.’''? [The essential nature of the Imam will never change], 
even when he is a drop of sperm in the loins of his father, or [a foetus] in the 
womb of his mother. It is a total impossibility to suppose that the true Imam 
could cease to exist, and the case of the acting (mustawda‘) Imam such as our 
lord Hasan [b. ‘Ali], could be any different.' In reality, it is impossible for 
any past or future Imam to be better or more powerful than another, or to be 
better at one time than at another time. For example, it is wrong to suppose 
that he should be better when he reaches maturity than when he was a drop 
of sperm, or better when the designation (nass) was made than before it was 
made. The designation which is made is not in order fo make him an Imam; 
it is only made so that people should recognise him as such - otherwise, from 
his standpoint and perspective, all such different states are one and the same. 
Such is the case because a perfect man (kamili) must always exist amongst 
God’s creatures in order to raise those who are incomplete and deficient to a 
state of perfection. Even if you assume that he is not that person [the perfect 
man], there would still have to be someone else. For, if each imperfect soul 
needs a more perfect soul [to perfect it], and the more perfect soul, [in its 
turn], needs an even more perfect one, and in the final case, [the chain] must 
terminate with the perfect man who does not need anybody else, and through 
whose instruction [all others] may reach perfection. Such a perfect man is a 
logical necessity and the matter must ultimately finish there [with him]. 
[$357] It is just as is narrated in the story of Abraham (Qur’an, 6:76-79): 
‘And when the night came down on him; that is, when he reached the 
degree (hadd) of the esoteric dimension. Then ‘he saw the star, that is, he 
saw the da‘. So he said, ‘This is my Lord; meaning that he imagined that 
[the da] was the perfect man. ‘But when it set; that is to say, when he saw 
the star come down, he turned to the Moon. When he saw the Moon, that 
is to say, when he saw the hujjat, he said, ‘This is my Lord, meaning that 
he imagined that [the hujjat] was the perfect man. ‘But when it set, that 
is to say, when he saw the Moon came down, he turned to the Sun and he 
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interprated [that light] to be the Imam. Hence he said ‘This is my Lord, it 
is greater, that is to say, he realised that [the Imam] was the perfect man. 
With respect to those other luminaries (the star and the Moon], he said ‘I 
do not love things that set? The meaning of this is that ‘When I attained to 
the highest level, I resolved not to associate [anything of] the lower level 
with the highest level’ - except for the Sun, of course, regarding which he 
did not say ‘I do not love things that set; rather he states, ‘I have turned my 
face to Him who originated the heavens and the earth. A man of pure faith, 
1am not one of the idolaters’ (6: 79). The meaning of this verse is that once 
I recognised the Malik al-Salam (‘Lord of Peace’)''* and turned towards 
him, I realised that he is the creator of ‘the heavens and the earth’ — namely 
I learned that the exoteric [teaching] of the Prophets which is called ‘the 
heavens; and the esoteric [teaching] of the hujjats which is called ‘the earth’ 
all come from him. The reason for this is that the esoteric sense (batin) of 
‘the heavens and the earth’ is the realm of religion (‘dlam-i din), whereas 
the exoteric sense (zahir) of ‘the heavens and the earth is the realm of the 
world (‘alam-i dunyd). One designates the earth as symbolising the hidden 
esoteric sense (batin) because the earth is the centre and the heavens are 
the circumference. Although in appearance the circumference envelopes 
the centre, in reality and meaning the centre is the cause of the existence of 
the circumference, while the circumference is not the cause of the existence 
of the centre. ‘I am not one of the idolaters, means that ‘I do not associate 
anyone with Him: 

[$358] ‘Truly, my prayers, my devotions, my life and death, belong to God, 
the Lord of the worlds’ (6: 163). [In this verse], ‘my prayers’ mean ‘I will sum- 
mon [the people] to Him’; ‘my devotions’ mean ‘I will believe only in Him; 
for worship (‘ibddat) is to confess to the divinity of God. [In other words], 
‘I shall devote “my life”, both in this world and in the Hereafter, to Him who 
is the Lord of these worlds, the Lord of both this world and the Hereafter, 
the Lord of the origin and the return, the Lord of bodies and souls, the First 
and the Last, the Manifest and the Hidden. 


[$359] In brief, it is quite inappropriate to set everything down in 


writing, especially in times like this, [when one must work] in haste, 
hidden and in a dark place.'!* However, an overall picture of what has 
been said is as follows. 


If the Imamate is perfect, it will never change or disappear, such that there 
can never be an Imam without the Imamate or the Imamate without an 
Imam. And if the Imamate is not perfect, [the existence of] a perfect man 
is still required in every circumstance. Who then is he? The Prophets do not 
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meet these conditions and answer such descriptions, neither do the hujjats, 
nor do the philosophers (hakimdn) nor kings. This then is the question. If 
such a perfect person were not to exist, those who are imperfect would not 
be able to attain perfection. What remedy then is there except to submit 
oneself to the command of these Imams of ours, who are (true Imams], 
neither [as] sons of the Prophets nor [as} sons of anyone else? 

The Imams, both outwardly and inwardly, both exoterically and esoteri- 
cally, issue from the pure line and loins of the Imam, one after another. The 
Imam is perfect when still in the form of sperm in the loins of his father 
and the pure womb of his mother. An Imam is always an Imam and always 
perfect. Otherwise, why should he say, ‘The Imam knows from which drop 
of sperm the Imam after him will come?”!’* If his being in the form of a drop 
of sperm or adult were not the same, he would not have said: ‘His sperm was 
kneaded along with his intellect?'’” Their status looks different according to 
the way that our eyes perceive them. For example, sometimes [we see that 
the Imam is] a child, sometimes an old person, and sometimes a youth, and 
so forth, because although he does not change, it can be that we see him 
with our eyes as changing, or see him as two distinct persons, as a father 
and son. This is akin to the man with double sight who sees all things as two 
instead of one, or the person who turns round and round on one spot, and 
when he sits down sees the room spinning around him although it is fixed, 
but since the man’s mind is spinning round and round, he thinks the room 
is turning too; one may also consider the case of someone suffering from 
bile to whom sugar has a bitter taste. But once you come to the realisation 
that that drop of sperm in the loins of his father is but one and the same 
light, ‘a light that transmigrates from loins to loins,''® and even though the 
mother’s womb into which this light enters [may be perceived by you] as 
imperfect, you may still affirm these words: ‘And we come from the Light of 
God (nar Allah):"'° For can the Light of God be affected by anything? Can 
the Light of God be dimmed by any cause or circumstance? It is nonsensical 
{to maintain otherwise], my friend. Or can this intellectual sperm (nuffa-yi 
‘aqlani) be more perfect when it becomes a mature person? Or can anything 
be hidden from the Light of God, [so that it can be supposed] that at some 
time he [the Imam] is cognisant [of a truth] and another time incognisant, 
or that some of them know and others do not? This matter [of the perfection 
of Imamate] is not what some people have supposed. 


Up to this point, [we have reported] the words of [the Imam Hasan] 
‘ala dhikrihi al-salam. 

[$360] Now, concerning the physical designation of succession 
(nasshd-yi jismani) that the Imams - may salutations ensue upon 
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mention of them - may have accorded their physical sons who were 
from [them] in appearance, but not in reality, the same judgement [de- 
livered above] applies, if viewed from the perspective that it was done in 
accordance with the [divine] mandate of Truth (hukm-i haqigat), and 
that it was the course of action that they saw to be most expedient. [As 
has been said]: “When the speech of God arrives, then fall silent?!?° 

[$361] However, from a relative point of view (hukm-i idafa), as 
described by their da‘is and hujjats, these edicts [of designation] were 
established during the time when they [the Imams] - may salutations 
ensue upon mention of them - exercised [political] authority over the 
external physical world. During such times, [some of] their followers 
turned away from the hujjat and the caliph, and even from the gnostic 
reality of the person of the Imam (shakhs-i ma‘rifat) because of the sins 
they had committed and the ingratitude which they had expressed. Thus, 
they [the Imams] confined them in the [phenomenal] realm of justice 
and punishment. 

[$362] At other times, when they [the Imams] desired that a break, 
an interval and a trial [of faith] take place, deeming that concealment 
and strict protective dissimulation (tasattur wa taqiyya) were necessary, 
they gave preference to the physical son over the son who was physically, 
spiritually as well as in reality like themselves. Thus, they concealed [the 
true successor], disallowing themselves in the guise of making such a 
formal appointment (nass-i shakli). 

[$363] [However], sometimes the followers [of the hidden Imams] 
were foolishly indiscreet, and began to substantiate, verify and venerate 
the real (mustagarr) Imam, without his consent and permission.'”! 

[$364] As was mentioned in the introduction, knowledge (ma‘rifat) 
of the Imam, from the point of view of his real being as Imam, is impos- 
sible for mankind, but in terms of [his] relation with mankind, knowl- 
edge of him has been arranged into four categories so that no one may be 
deprived of recognising him according to the degree he has in the scale 
of being. 

[$365] The first is the knowledge of the person of the Imam in his 
physical (jismani) form. Animals share this [kind of] recognition [with 
humans], as do [his] enemies. If this recognition did not exist, when [his 
followers] want to prostrate before him, how can they know before whom 
they should prostrate and towards whom they should place their faces 
on the ground? 
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[$366] The second is the knowledge of his common name (ism-i 
‘amm) and physical genealogy. This recognition is shared alike by the fol- 
lowers of truth and the followers of falsehood (muhiqqan wa mubtilan), 
by hypocrites and faithful believers. If this kind of knowledge did not 
exist, when they want to perform their prayers, they would not know 
who is to be named in their prayers (du‘a@) and to whom they should 
address their prayers for forgiveness and repentance. 

[$367] The third is the knowledge of his Imamate, and faith in and 
submission (taslim) to him. In this [kind of] recognition there is a radical 
distinction made between the follower of truth and the follower of false- 
hood. The good become distinguished from the bad through dissociation 
(tabarra) [from them] and, by expressing their love (tawalla) [for the 
Imam], are admitted into his congregation.'”? 

[$368] The fourth is the knowledge of his essence (dhat) through 
[recognition of] the reality of his attributes. This [type of] knowledge is 
obtained by one’s affirmation of the divine transcendence (tanzih) and 
holiness (taqdis), and is utterly unlike all other forms of knowledge [so 
far mentioned]. [Here], even the holy souls and enlightened minds lack 
the power to gaze directly upon the sun of this knowledge, [such that] 
‘Minds are perplexed without reaching him, eyesight is blinded, specu- 
lation is nullified, knowledge is defeated, holy souls have perished and 
illuminated minds are brought to nought?!” 

[$369] With respect to the Imam’s recurrences (karrat) and repeated 
returns (raja‘at), they - may salutations ensue upon mention of them 
- have pronounced that the principle of relative and real existence 
(hukm-i idafat wa haqiqat) must be kept in mind. Insofar as there are 
diverse degrees of truth and each Imam manifests a different degree [of 
truth], a different mystery, a different benefit (maslahat) which they 
detail and elucidate [for people], one cannot say that they do not have 
a return. But insofar as the Divine Truth has a unity wherein all these 
stages are one, and the Imams are all one in reality (haqiqat), so that their 
bodies (shakhs) are not separate from each other nor their spirits, neither 
can one say that they do have a return. 

[$370] The meaning of the terms ‘imam’ and ‘qa’im’ (Resurrector) 
are the same, but people use the name Qa’im to refer to that Imam who 
introduces some great change in the religious law (shari‘at). When the 
Qa’im manifests himself in physical form, that is, when he propagates 
his mission by way of deeds but not [yet] in words, he is called the ‘lord 
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of the necks’ (malik al-riqab); and when he manifests himself spiritually, 
that is, when he spreads his mission through both word and deed, he is 
called the ‘lord of hearts and necks’ (malik al-qulub wa al-rigab). 

[$371] Since in all periods and at all times the welfare of mankind 
depends on what he - may salutations ensue upon mention of him 
- orders, he sometimes finds it advisable to occupy a throne, or possess 
dominion, wealth, an army and a great treasury. [At such times] he opens 
the door of his summons, which is the greatest mercy to all mankind, to 
all the world’s inhabitants. He treats everyone with forbearance, kind- 
ness and tolerance, and under his great reign everyone prospers and is 
happy. 

[$372] At other times, however, he avoids the outer paraphernalia 
and luxuries of royalty and power, leaving people to suffer the afflictions 
and perplexities of [divine] tribulation, thus subjecting them to severe 
torments and sparing no one. His conduct with respect to religion and 
[temporal] rulership is such that only a few brave hearts can tolerate it, 
in so far as he would annul all rights (haqqi) granted [to those entitled 
to them], leaving no trace of the reality (haqq) of truth by which one 
can recognise him. He would say and do such things as to make one 
block one’s ears with cotton and close one’s eyes, so as not to hear or see 
anything he says or does.!?# 

{$373] The following is one of the sayings [of the Imams): ‘Our affair 
is one of intense hardship, our secret a dreadful mystery. No one can 
bear it except an angel close [to God], a Prophet sent as a messenger, or 
a believer whose heart God has tested with faith?! And the following is 
[another] saying — may salutations ensue upon mention of him: ‘You will 
be sifted like grain in a sieve, boiled like water in a pot, mixed up, until 
you are turned completely upside-down." Those who had held the rank 
of the ‘tongue of knowledge’ (zaban-i ‘ilm) have said that this means you 
will be subjected to afflictions and perplexities of trials and tribulations; 
you will be turned upside-down, so that your essence (khuldsa) will [be 
purified and] remain on top, leaving whatever is left on the bottom. 

[$374] Concerning the dictum that the Imam has never descended 
{into the human form], nor will he ever descend into the realm of relativ- 
ity (akwan-i idafi): the purpose of such descent [for ordinary mortals] 
is to acquire a perfection in each of the realms of relative being, which 
otherwise they would not be able to obtain. The Imam, however, does not 
need any perfection outside his essence, not only in these realms but in 
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the whole universe. Does he not, in reality, bestow existence and perfec- 
tion upon these relative realms and upon all creation? Consequently, 
from this point of view, according to the absolute reality (hagiqat al- 
haqa’iq) underlying all things, the Imam has never descended nor ever 
will descend into these realms of relative being. 

[$375] But, relatively speaking and [according to the saying], 
‘Through an appearance [of the Imam] which is relative to the people 
{in the realms], not a real manifestation in his essence,’’’ he has a kind 
of appearance in each of these realms [of relative being] for the sake of 
[sustaining] their existence. For if he did not make an appearance and 
cast a glance upon each of these realms, and if each of these realms did 
not have some relation and connection with him, they would have no 
existence at all. Thus, in this respect, in terms of relativity, he has been 
and always will be manifest in this world. It is from this perspective 
that [the Imam appears as] both father and son, sometimes a child and 
sometimes an old man, and so forth. 

[$376] Anyone who reasons to himself that the Imam — may saluta- 
tions ensue upon mention of him — should act according to the prescrip- 
tions of the founder of the religious law in order to be Imam, and in 
order to be impeccable (ma‘sum), that he should adhere to the canons 
of ascetic piety and holy chastity which ordinary people consider to be 
piety and chastity, [such a person] can be numbered among those who 
are described, when discussions about human intelligence are broached, 
as [possessing] ‘such denial, such devilry, which resembles reason, but is 
not reason.””* Such a person does not have even an iota of understanding 
regarding the condition of the Imamate. 

[$377] When such people witness the behaviour and actions of the 
Imam - may salutations ensue upon mention of him — they become 
delirious, thinking these to be terrible transgressions, uttering things 
‘whereby the heavens are almost torn asunder (19: 90). For the Imam 
— may salutations ensue upon mention of him - exercises his judgement 
in a manner that is beyond the comprehension of mankind. Therefore, 
only that person of whom it can be said that, ‘The believer has been cre- 
ated from [the Light of] God, and when God orders him something, he 
will recognise it,'?? will be able to disclose this mystery by the light of his 
primordial conscience (nir-i fitrat). Such a person knows, beyond any 
shadow of doubt or suspicion, that it is the truth which follows the Imam, 
not the Imam who has to follow the truth. This is because the Imam is the 
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lord of truth (khudawand-i haqq), and his will and desire have no need 
to be justified or motivated by any secondary cause, because from his 
perspective, the cause, the caused and the causation are all the same. 

[$378] Similarly, such a person will understand that [the Imam] is 
truthful in essence (muhiqq-i bi-dhat), such that all those who become 
adepts in truth have been vouchsafed their truthfulness through his 
influence and grace. All that the worldly folk deem to be truth, when he 
declares it false, they also apprehend it to be false; and all that the world 
regards as false, when he declares it to be truth, they consider it to be true. 
Thus, it is the Imam who is the index of truth (nishan-i haqq) in every 
situation and time, not his [transient] words and deeds. They consider 
truth without him as infidelity (kufr), and to set it [i.e., truth] besides 
him as polytheism (shirk).° By this means, such a person can attain to 
the supreme height (of understanding} which is the abode of the most 
advanced adepts (sabiqan). However, as for the one of whom it is said 
that ‘the infidel is created from the sins committed by the believer, he 
will fall into everlasting nothingness and eternal humiliation due to his 
own obstinacy, denial and opposition to the Imam. We seek refuge from 
this in God. 

[$379] About these two positions - that is, that of the truthful master 
(muhiqq) and that of the follower of falsehood (mubtil) - the real situ- 
ation is indicated here, in what is also {one of] their sayings: ‘One who 
recognises me has recognised me in eternity (fi al-dharr), and one who 
rejects me does not belong among the folk of the right hand [of God on 
the Day of Judgement]:!*! God willing, this will be clear to the people of 
vision and insight (ahl-i basar wa basirat). 

[$380] Regarding the asceticism and chaste purity of the Imam, 
if one were to measure this on the scale proper to ordinary mortals, it 
would appear as if he had neither asceticism nor chastity. This is because 
the relation of ordinary people to the Imam is like that of a wretched ant 
to a perfect man. Nay, they are more than a thousand degrees inferior to 
that. Now, just as no man bothers to avoid or be wary of an ant or any 
other animal in his actions, why should the Imam, who sees nothing [of 
substance] outside himself, bother to be wary and take precautions for 
anything or anyone? How many learned persons there have been who 
considered themselves to be supreme justices (qadi-al qudat) or leading 
missionaries (dai al-du‘at), yet were unable to comprehend the secret 
of this matter? They saw the Imam, heard his words and observed his 
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actions, but adopted a perverse and hostile attitude [towards him], and 
by doing so have been humiliated and confused. We seek refuge from 
this in God. 

[$381] The Imams ~ may greetings ensue upon mention of them 
~ have various notable dignitaries: some are pupils (muta‘allim), some 
are teachers (mu‘allim), some are missionaries (da‘is), some are ‘gates to 
esoteric meaning’ (bab-i batin), some are ‘tongues of knowledge’ (zaban-i 
‘ilm), some are ‘supreme proofs’ (hujjats), and some are ‘hands of might’ 
(dast-i qudrat). The da‘ and the bab-i bdtin are, in one sense, the same, as 
are the zaban-i ‘ilm and the supreme hujjat. As for the pupil, the teacher, 
the hujjat and the Imam: one who is not learned and needs instruction 
(ta‘lim), but, while being instructed, is not permitted to instruct others, 
such a person is a pupil. However, one who is not learned and needs 
instruction, but when instructed is allowed to instruct others, is a teacher. 
There is another type of person, however, who learns without instruction 
from anyone, that is, he knows everything without recourse to any physi- 
cal teacher, acquisition of science or dictation of knowledge, and needs 
no one’s teaching. His knowledge, coming from the outpouring of the 
Imam’s illumination (fayd-i anwar-i ta’yid) that has become united with 
his thoughts, obliges him to teach others. Such a person is the hujjat. 

[$382] [Lastly], there is one who is beyond both learning and un- 
learning, who is the lord of all these (khudawand-i in hama) and the 
bestower of that knowledge (ma‘rifat) through which the perfection of 
reason is obtained. Such a one is the manifestation of the sublime Word 
(mazhar-i kalima-yi a‘la), who bestows that knowledge which is the 
perfection of the intellect. The whole purpose of his work is that people 
should come to know and love him and so become members of his party, 
company and community (jamd‘at). He is the Imam - may salutations 
ensue upon mention of him. 

[$383] His supreme hujjat is the manifestation of the First Intellect, 
that is to say, the visibility and power of the illumination of the First 
Intellect is made manifest through him. His position has been likened to 
the Moon. For just as the body of the Moon is in itself dark but illuminat- 
ed by the Sun, taking the Sun’s place in its absence (khalifat-i u bashad), 
and lighting up the Earth in proportion to the amount of light that it 
has been capable of obtaining from the Sun, so the soul of the supreme 
hujjat, which by itself knows nothing and is nothing, is illumined by the 
effulgent radiation of the divine assistance (ta’yid) from the Imam. In the 
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absence of the Imam, he acts as his vicegerent. By virtue of his capacity 
to receive the grace of the lights of knowledge (fayd-i anwar-i ‘ilm) and 
according to the measure of his aptitude, he enlightens people about the 
Imam, showing the way to him - may salutations ensue upon mention of 
him. He establishes the truth of the Imamate and the community of the 
Imam with arguments and proofs which no impartial and intelligent man 
can deny. He makes the souls of the pupils, who are potentially capable 
of receiving the form of perfection and becoming intelligent, to become 
learned in actuality, by means of the perfect [ideal] forms he inculcates 
and the effective actions he undertakes. 

[$384] The function of the supreme hujjat is to lay down genuine 
foundations for the religious mission (da‘wat-i haqiqi) of the Imam. The 
[Imam's] hujjats are in reality and essence all one, and it cannot be said 
that one is greater then the others, although people consider that the 
hujjat through whom more truths are disclosed, and whose summons to 
the Imam is more comprehensive and significant, to possess the higher 
degree, 

[$385] Now, the function of the dast-i qudrat (hand of might) is that, 
when the gate of repentance becomes closed, that is, when the Imam 
desists from spreading his mission through [his own] words (da‘wat-i 
qawili), he is put in charge and appointed as commander so that he may 
organise the affairs of the community in a concrete manner (siydsat-i 
shakli). 

[$386] The zabdn-i ‘ilm (tongue of knowledge) has been likened to 
water, the gentle drops of which penetrate the earth and cause the various 
plants and different kinds of flowers and herbs to sprout forth. He thus 
engages in teaching the souls of men, enabling them by his instruction 
to pass from merely potential to actual knowledge, so that the marvel- 
lous qualities and extraordinary virtues within each person may become 
actualised — according, of course, to the will of the Almighty. 

[$387] The dast-i qudrat has been likened to fire which, just as it 
incinerates itself, also consumes, scatters and destroys everything else in 
its path, that is, it strikes and kills, and so on. Now, whenever the dast-i 
qudrat rules and dominates a kingdom, if the zaban-i ‘ilm does not obey 
his commandment like the rest of the citizens of the kingdom, he may 
lose his life (wujid-i shakli-yi jismani). And, if the dast-i qudrat does not 
seek the guidance of the zaban-i ‘ilm, he is deprived of the blessings of 
perfection and nobility of the soul in the Hereafter (‘alam-i ma‘ad). 
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[$388] And at certain times it will be necessary for the Imam - may 
salutations ensue upon mention of him - owing to the completeness of 
power and splendour of the might and authority of the blessed summons 
(da‘wat-i mubdrak), to entrust the duties of both the dast-i qudrat and 
the zaban-i ‘ilm to the zaban-i ‘ilm [alone], thus uniting the exoteric with 
the esoteric summons. 

[$389] Now, you may call the Imam - may salutations ensue upon 
mention of him - either ‘Imam, or the ‘eternal Face of God’ (wajh Allah 
al-baqi), or the ‘Supreme Attribute’ (sifat-i a‘zam), or the ‘Great Name 
of God’ (nam-i buzurg-i khuday), or the ‘Manifestation of the Supreme 
Logos’ (mazhar-i kalima-yi a‘la), or the ‘Truthful Master of the Age’ 
(muhiqq-i waqt). For he is all things even without creation, whereas all 
creation devoid of him is but nothing. All these titles have one and the 
same meaning. Godspeed to you. 


Tasawwur 25 


On the essence of language, the faculties of speech and hearing, 
and silence. 


[$390] Since everything in this world has both matter and form, 
language also possesses both matter and form. For example, man’s 
breathing is equivalent to matter and the individually separate letters 
[of pronunciation] are equivalent to form. [Likewise], the separate letters 
are equivalent to matter while the joined letters are equivalent to form. 
Then, in as much as the joined letters are equivalent to matter, the words 
are equivalent to form, and in as much as the words are equivalent to 
matter, so a well-composed discourse in comprehensible speech is like 
form. 

[$391] The origin of language consists in the separation of sounds, 
which are emitted from their source of vocal articulation [in the throat], 
taking the form of discrete letters. These form into compound letters; 
first they are joined, then they become words, then several words, then 
an entire, intelligible discourse. In this way, [people] come to understand 
each other. 

{$392] The production of sound, pure and simple, is common both 
to man and animals. The distinguishing characteristic of man [from 
animals] is in his power to vocalise distinct letters through sound. For, 
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the purpose of each thing lies in its ultimate perfection, and the ultimate 
perfection of sound is guidance (hiddyat). Now, the ultimate perfection 
of such guidance consists in bringing the soul from its state of potential- 
ity into a condition of actuality through the removal of obstacles and 
veils. In so far as animals are not obliged to submit to [the discipline 
of] guidance, their mutual understanding of each other is achieved by 
the sounds they emit, sounds which they obtained from the Bestower of 
forms (wahib al-suwar),'” without being privileged with the distinction 
of letters. 

[$393] However, man, being in himself a microcosm (‘dlam-i 
saghir), is a model (namidar) of the macrocosm (‘alam-i kabir) and a 
compendium synthesising the influences of both worlds [within him- 
self]. The requirements [of his human nature] and the perfections [he 
acquires] transport him to ever higher [degrees of] perfection towards 
‘Thy Lord, He is the ultimate goal’ (53: 42). Since man needs to become 
perfect in his essential nature and capable of bringing others to perfec- 
tion, he necessarily has to have recourse to the use of sounds vocalised 
as distinct letters. [This faculty] God gave him. 

[$394] Thus, the sound of his voice becomes a speech (qawl), made 
up of spiritual matters (mawdadd-i ruhdni); in other words, his speech 
is a manifestation of the ideas which he ponders. Such discourse then 
takes the form of symbols and signs of intelligible ideas, which are the 
spiritual matter (madda) from which the acts of speech and hearing are 
composed; for discursive speech, in its most perfect form, acts as a mould 
for [the expression of] such ideas. 

[$395] And, in a certain manner, that person alone can be said to 
be speaking in the real sense of the word, whose speech is a complete 
expression (ada-yi kulli) which, when received by his listeners’ deficient 
souls, causes them to pass from their imperfect domain to the limit of 
perfection. Likewise, only that person can be said in reality to be hearing 
who instantaneously has the capacity to receive [that discourse] without 
any inflation or distortion [of meaning]. 

[$396] However, the aptitude (isti‘dad) of people varies in degree, 
and all these ‘speaking; ‘silent’ and ‘listening’ people are situated at dif- 
ferent hierarchical degrees, one above another, up until the hujjat of the 
Imam, who is the one capable in the absolute sense of bringing others to 
perfection, so that his discourse, hearing and silence all carry the same 
significance. 
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[$397] As for the Imam - may salutations ensue upon mention of 
him - he is far exalted and utterly beyond all these operations, for he has 
been, and still is, the giver of the discourse of all orators, of the hearing 
of all who listen, and of the silence of all who keep silent. 

[$398] [In this connection], one of the Imams - may salutations 
ensue upon mention of them - once told his congregation: ‘From the 
time that I became your spiritual master (walitukum), I have not spoken 
to you."* Now the meaning of this declaration may become intelligible 
to devotees from the following extract from the holy words of [the Imam 
Hasan] ‘ala dhikrihi al-salam: 


All these expressions I use and these stories | tell you relate purely to your 
non-existence, which I manifest to you unto your non-existence (bi-‘adam-i 
shuma ba shumaé minumdyam). That which I said prior to our time, {con- 
cerning] the call and summons to the knowledge and worship of God, was 
a relative kind of discourse (sukhan-i idaft), but now both the knowledge 
and worship of God are one immediate word (sukhan-i bi yak bar). [And if], 
like the Arab who barks at his dog so that it may respond, it is objected that 
I also make use of arcane words in my discourse, I reply that I use and have 
used words which point to intelligible realities, highlighting the absurdity 
of vain speculations [and] advancing the annihilation of pseudo-realities 
(ma‘dimat). Godspeed to you.!* 


[$399] Thus, in relation to his own sacred essence, he [the Imam] 
has neither uttered nor spoken anything, but in relation to the perfections 
that he manifested, with a view to bringing the world to perfection and 
making human beings more complete, there has never been, nor will 
there ever be, any orator or speaker (ndtiq) in all the 18,000 worlds other 
than him. 

[$400] The supreme hujjat of the Imam is, from one point of view, 
the absolute speaker (giyd-yi mutlaq), and from another point of view, 
he is the absolute maintainer of silence (khamush-i mutlaq). This is 
because, in relation to what is above, transcendent and independent of 
speech and silence, he has come to the realisation of his essential utter 
nothingness, surrendering himself by virtue of his union (ittihad) with 
that which transcends him. In this respect, he is the absolute maintainer 
of silence. However, in relation to that which lies below him - and in this 
respect, by grace of the succour (fa’yid) vouchsafed from what is above 
him, he grips in his hands the string of relative phenomena and their 
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esoteric truths — he guides the seekers on the way of truth along the path 
to perfection and abets their return [to the divine source]. In this sense, 
he is the absolute speaker. 

[$401] Consequently, from one point of view, there is a person who 
speaks and whose discourse involves a relation that he entertains with 
his inferiors who are below him. Yet, at the same time, that person is 
silent, and his silence involves a relation of devotion which he entertains 
towards his superior above him who is, in reality, his very own essence. 
All other people [besides the hujjat] are, from one point of view, silent 
orators, and from another point of view, maintainers of silence who 
speak. In one sense they both speak and maintain silence, and in another 
sense they neither speak nor maintain silence; in one respect their faces 
are turned from speech to silence, and in another respect their faces are 
turned from silence to speech. Godspeed to you. 


Tasawwur 26 


Concerning the cycles of the six Prophets with authority, from Adam 

to Muhammad - peace be upon them - and the truthful Imams - may 

their mention be sanctified - and the appearance of the mission of the 
Resurrector, and the proclamation of the mission of Resurrection. 


{$402] Every Prophet - peace be upon all of them — has had a 
legatee (wasi)'?> in whom the light of the Imamate has been firmly set 
and established with surety, and to whom the knowledge of prophecy 
has been temporarily entrusted through trusteeship (istida‘). The reason 
for this legacy is that during the period of each Prophet, the truthful 
Imams - may salutations ensue upon mention of them - perceived it to 
be in the best interests of the people to manifest themselves as legatees 
of that Prophet. Adam's wasi was Seth (Shith), who has been called the 
son of Adam. The vestiges of knowledge in which Adam was instructed 
by God and the illumination of those words, by means of which Adam's 
repentance was accepted [by God], were exclusively his. From the time 
of Adam that legacy has continued in the progeny of Seth, ‘offspring, 
one of another’ (3: 34), and will continue to the end of the life of the 
world. 

[$403] The wasi of Noah (Nuh) was Sam (Sem), who has been called 
the son of Noah. 
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[$404] The wasi of Abraham (Ibrahim) was Malik al-Salam 
- hallowed be his remembrance - who has been called the son of 
Abraham.!** 

[$405] The wast of Moses (Misa) was Dhu al-Qarnayn,'*” who 
was called Aaron (Hartin), being more celebrated by that name. Since 
Aaron was destined to be the wasi of Moses, but he died during Moses’ 
lifetime, and since Moses had to entrust the legacy to the sons of Aaron, 
and Aaron's two boys were infants, [Moses] charged Joshua (Yasha‘ bin 
Nin) with that legacy and appointed him temporarily with keeping the 
mysteries of the guardianship (sirr-i walayat bi mustawda‘i ha dasht),'* 
so he might hand that legacy over to Aaron’s sons. The wisdom in that 
was to make clear the benefit of making such an appointment (nass), 
which is necessary for the succession to continue. 

[$406] The wasi of Jesus was Ma‘add'’ - may salutations ensue 
upon mention of him - who is also called Simon of the Rock (Sham‘in-i 
Safa’, i.e., Simon Pietreus), being more celebrated by that name. 

[$407] The wasi of Muhammad the Chosen (mustafa) was our lord 
‘Ali — may salutations ensue upon mention of him.’ 

($408] It is said that after Abraham - peace be upon him - [the 
functions of] royalty, prophethood (mulk wa nubuwwat), and religion 
and the Imamate (din wa imdmat) continued in two lineages (batn). One 
was the exoteric lineage [through] the progeny of Isaac (Ishaq), and the 
other was the esoteric lineage [through] the progeny of Ishmael (Isma‘il). 
While the signs of royalty and prophethood continued to be passed down 
in the lineage of Isaac, the lights of religion and the Imamate continued in 
the lineage of our lord Ishmael. Jesus - peace be upon him - represented 
the last of those signs which had passed down the lineage of Isaac, and 
he also attained to the commencement of the divine illuminations which 
had graced the progeny of our lord Ishmael. Muhammad the Chosen was 
a grand spiritual compendium, unifying in himself both the terminus of 
those signs and the commencement of those illuminations. He was thus 
unique, without peer in authority, prophethood, majesty and statesman- 
ship, pre-eminent both in the spirituality of his words and his physical 
conduct. 

[$409] Now, every one of the prophets — peace be upon them - was 
each pitted against various adversaries and pharaohs, some visible and 
others hidden. It is well-known among the common folk that Adam's 
adversary was Iblis, Noah's adversary was Nasr,’*' Abraham's adversary 
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was Nimruad, Moses'’s adversary was Pharaoh (Fir‘awn), Jesus's adversary 
was Judas (Yahada), and Muhammad's adversary was Aba Lahab. 

[$410] The conservation of religious prescriptions of the Prophets 
was committed into the hands of the real Imams (imamdan-i mustaqarr) 
— may salutations ensue upon mention of them. However, because of 
the benefits they saw therein, and the divine wisdom they understood 
therein, they have sometimes effected this conservation through their 
own sacred selves, and have at other times entrusted it to their vicegerents 
and other people. Had they always effected this conservation themselves, 
the spirituality of these religious laws would have always remained firm 
and all the disagreements [there have been] would never have occurred. 
But since God has made these disagreements a cause for concord, as 
Muhammad - peace be upon him and his progeny — has said, ‘Differences 
amongst my community are a mercy,'” they have done whatever they 
deemed advisable for mankind at that time, and in like manner they have 
made the continuance of these rules an obligation. 

[$411] The true Imams — may salutations ensue upon mention of 
them — have sometimes been called the ‘son of Adam’ or the ‘son of 
Noah’ or the ‘son of Abraham. They have maintained this on account 
of the benefits and relations they have seen to be proper. But in reality, 
they were neither of the lineage of these Prophets, nor of the progeny 
of philosophers, nor of the offspring of kings, nor of any other lineage 
except their own blessed and sacred one. 

[$412] Since Muhammad - peace be upon him and his progeny 
- was the Seal of [all the previous] cycles of legislative religions (khatim-i 
adwar-i shardyi), and the one who began the cycle of the Resurrection 
(fatih-i dawr-i qiyamat), and all religious laws and religions reached 
their perfection in his religious law and religion, he is likened to the day 
Friday (jum‘a), which subsumes the five previous days and joins them to 
Saturday (shanba), namely to the Resurrector (qa’im) — may salutations 
ensue upon mention of him. In this respect, Saturday or Sabbath serves 
to symbolise that Resurrector, who is that which is symbolised. 

[$413] He [the Prophet] has been called the ‘Seal of the Prophets’ 
because [as has been said], ‘God, the Blessed, the Exalted, has based 
His religion on the likeness of His creation, so that they might find His 
creation a sign indicating His religion, and His religion a sign indicating 
His unicity (wahdaniyyat)?'* 

[$414] By the same measure, the pattern of the creation of the 
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divine religious prescriptions (dfarinish-i amri-yi shar‘i) corresponds 
to the pattern of the physical creation (dfarinish-i khalgi). For example, 
the physical creation of human beings is in six stages: semen, sperm, 
coagulated blood, the embryo, bone and the whole human form. The 
creation of the prescriptions of religion likewise was accomplished by 
six Prophets endowed with revelations (sahib-i wahy): Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus and Muhammad — peace be upon all of them. 
From this perspective, the mission of Adam is like the semen, the mis- 
sion of Noah like the sperm, the mission of Abraham like clotted blood, 
the mission of Moses like the embryo, the mission of Jesus like flesh and 
bones, and the mission of Muhammad like the perfect human form. 

[$415] Since the creation of legislative religion was thus perfected 
with Muhammad - peace be upon him - and no further perfection was 
required, he is called the ‘Seal of the Prophets’. There is a full explanation 
of why he is the ‘Seal of the Prophets, and that is that every Prophet who 
preceded him indicated that another Prophet would come after him, 
declaring that his religious law would reach perfection in that of the 
next Prophet, but Muhammad ~ peace be upon him — said: ‘After me 
will come the Resurrector’ - may salutations ensue upon mention of him 
- ‘and my religious law will reach perfection in his resurrection.’ 

{$416] He [Muhammad] warned mankind and conveyed the glad 
tidings about the Resurrector who would bring about the Resurrection, 
and since he was the last herald and conveyor of the glad tidings of the 
Resurrection, he said: “The Hour and I were sent together, like these 
two forefingers,’* meaning that ‘Both the Resurrector and I have come 
together like two forefingers that are stretched out beside each other, but 
I came a little in advance. Since it was intended that there be no further 
religious law after Muhammad, and since the mission and religious laws 
of all previous Prophets were to be terminated by means of his own mis- 
sion [in summoning people to] the Resurrection, he was thus the Seal of 
all the Prophets and their various legal codes (sharayi’). 

[$417] The legal statutes of each Prophet who succeeded the Prophet 
who preceded him were all aimed at perfecting those previous laws, not 
their abrogation. But that perfection has, from the exoteric and formal 
point of view, appeared like abrogation not perfection, because until 
something is changed from one state to another it cannot be given the 
form which is the aim of the perfection of that thing. For example, until 
the sperm changes its state through alteration and modifications, it will 
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not move on from the form in which it is and pass through the stages of 
coagulated blood, embryo, flesh and bone — in attaining to each of which 
it moves closer to the soul — and so it will not attain the completeness of 
the human form. 

[$418] One must understand the process of perfecting and abrogat- 
ing (iffal) religious laws in the same manner. If, [for instance], a religious 
statute instituted by one Prophet remains unchanged and is not followed 
by another edict instituted by the Prophet who succeeds him, then in 
the end, the lord of the Resurrection (qd’im-i qiyamat) will be unable to 
exercise his [proper] spiritual authority, and consequently, those who are 
subject to this [outdated] religious edict will never be able to progress 
from the way to the aim, from the letter to the spirit, from deceptive 
similitudes (mushdbahat) to what is distinctly clear (mubayanat), from 
relativity to reality, and from legalistic religion (shari‘at) to the Resur- 
rection (qiydmat). 

[$419] The exponents of spiritual exegesis (ashab-i ta’wil) have said 
that [the meaning of] those six days mentioned in the Qur’an (7: 54) dur- 
ing which the heavens and the earth were created, refer to the six cycles 
of the six Prophets with their respective revelations, each cycle (dawr) 
corresponding to one day, and every day to one thousand years: ‘A day 
of your Lord is as a thousand years of your reckoning’ (22: 47). 

[$420] By ‘heaven’ they allude symbolically to exoteric religious 
commandments pertaining to the body, and by ‘earth’ they allude to eso- 
teric spiritual rules. In other words, the exoteric physical commandments 
and the esoteric spiritual commandments achieved their completion 
during the six cycles of the six apostolic Prophets.'* They also declare 
that Adam was distinguished by [being taught] the Names, Noah was 
distinguished by [knowing] their hidden meanings, and Abraham was 
distinguished by integrating both of these. {Likewise, they say] that 
Moses was distinguished by [preaching] the exoteric revelation (tanzil), 
Jesus was distinguished by [his knowledge of] spiritual exegesis (ta’wil), 
and Muhammad by his integration of both within himself.!”” 

[$421] Now, the cycle of Muhammad — peace be upon him — was 
the beginning of the cycle of the Resurrection, and the resurrection is 
particular to the Imam who is the lord of the Resurrection. Despite the 
fact that all the Prophets have, from the time of Adam [to Muhammad], 
made direct or indirect allusions to the Imam of their time, no Prophet 
ever announced the sublimity and majesty of the Imam more openly 
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than the Seal of the Prophets. [Among the things he has said is]: ‘If the 
earth were devoid of an Imam even for a moment, it would perish with 
all its inhabitants. '** In another place, he has said: ‘He who dies without 
knowing the Imam of his time, dies the death of an ignoramus.!"” 

[$422] Throughout the course of the religious mission (da‘wat) of 
the Prophet - peace be upon him - there are three clear and evident 
mandates. One pertains to the initial period, during which the truthful 
master (muhiqq) is recognised by means of the divine truth (haqq). 
Another kind of mandate applies to the intermediary period, during 
which one recognises the divine truth through the truthful master, and 
the truthful master through the divine truth. Finally, there is the man- 
date proper to the final period in which one recognises the divine truth 
through the truthful master.'*° [As the Prophet has said], ‘Recognise the 
truth and you shall recognise the one who possesses it. ‘Ali is with the 
truth and truth is with him. May the truth follow him wheresoever he 
turns.'*! [Thus is summed up] the origin, the intermediate and the final 
periods. 

[$423] He [the Prophet also} said, ‘I was a Prophet when Adam was 
still between water and clay.'* This statement has the same meaning 
alluded by the maxim, ‘First comes thought, then action, that whatever 
is initially intended to happen, it being the ultimate purpose and per- 
fection, will in the end become manifest. By the same token, although 
Muhammad was chronologically later than all the previous Prophets 
from Adam to Jesus ~ peace be upon them - yet he was the ultimate 
perfection of all their religious laws, being pre-eminent and superior in 
the ranks of nobility over all of them. 

[$424] It is for this reason that he said, ‘I have been sent with the 
comprehensive revelation (jawdmi‘ al-kilam),;'*> that is to say, ‘All words 
are comprehended in what I have brought’; and, ‘I have been sent for your 
welfare in this world and your salvation in the Hereafter’;'™ and, ‘I know 
not what will be done with me or you’ (46: 9), meaning, ‘I know not what 
will be done with me and you until the Resurrection’ 

[$425] When the divine designation and indication of the investiture 
(wasayat) of our lord ‘Ali was revealed in the verse, ‘O Prophet, convey 
the message which has been sent down to thee from your Lord, and if 
you do not, you will not have delivered the message’ (5: 70), meaning, 
‘Convey that message for which We sent you and if you do not do, you 
will not be a Prophet, he - peace be upon him - immediately entrusted 
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his prophethood to [‘Ali’s] Imamate, thus uniting the religion of law 
(shari‘at) with the [religion of] Resurrection (qiyamat). He announced: 
‘Ali is the lord (mawila) of all those for whom I am their lord. O God, 
love him who loves ‘Ali and hate him who hates ‘Ali, support him who 
supports ‘Ali, and abandon him who abandons ‘Ali, and may the truth 
follow him wheresoever he turns:?°° 

[$426] The Prophet established the foundation of his community on 
seven pillars of religious law (haft arkdn-i shari‘at).'*° As was explained 
earlier, since his religious mission was the beginning of the [religion of] 
Resurrection, it was all [expressed in the form of] creaturely realities 
(khalqiyyat) consisting of divine mandates (amriyyat), physical sub- 
stances (jismdniyyat) made from spiritual substances (rahdniyyat), 
practical activities (‘amaliyydat) based on intellectual realities (‘ilmiyyat) 
and relative affairs (idafat) referring to divine realities (haqayiq). Expo- 
nents of spiritual exegesis (ta’wil) have assigned a spiritual meaning and 
truth to each of these pillars [of religion], providing both an abbreviated 
and detailed explanation of them. 

[$427] The summary explanation [of these pillars] is that ritual 
ablutions (tahdérat) means to dissociate oneself from previous religious 
customs and traditions; the confession of faith (shahddat)'*’ is to know 
God through Himself; ritual prayer (namdz) means to be always speak- 
ing with the knowledge of God [in mind]; fasting (riiza) means to speak 
with the followers of falsehood with precautionary prudence (taqiyya), 
and to maintain such fasting continually; alms-giving (zakat) is to render 
unto your other brothers in religion that which God Almighty has given 
you; pilgrimage (hajj) means to abandon this temporal world and seek 
the eternal abode; holy war (jihad) means to annihilate oneself in the 
Essence of God Almighty.'** 

[$428] As for the detailed explanation, tahdrat means that in 
the same way as the outer surface of body is cleansed from physical 
impurities with water, the inner spirit should also be cleansed from its 
innate impurities and perverse forms of imagination with knowledge 
(‘ilmiyyat), which is here symbolised by water. In this manner, devilish 
fantasies and speculations which have veiled one’s primordial conscience 
(fitrat-i ula) can be dispelled from the mind. 

[$429] Likewise, the expression ‘God is greater’ (Allahu akbar) 
implies that He is both too great to be described and too great not to 
be described. The word ‘greater’ if taken literally, could imply that there 
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exists another great one of the same genus as Him - may He be exalted 
above that — and that He is simply more exalted than that [other] ‘great 
one. But this would be utter impiety and blasphemy - may God preserve 
us from that. 

[$430] The gist of the matter is that one must observe two points 
of view here, [arising from the fact] that all people are obliged to 
acknowledge and confess to God's existence regarding [their] origin 
(mabda’) and return (ma‘ad), to [the Supreme Being who is] both 
the First and the Last. From the first point of view pertaining to the 
origin, such a confession (igrdr) consists of a [mental] form in the act 
of believing (dar i‘tiqad stirati) and of an attribute [it takes] in its verbal 
expression (dar lafz-i sifati), [that is, ‘God is greater’]. If such attestation 
regarding their origin and beginning is not given [by people], the result 
would be agnosticism (ta ‘til). 

[$431] However, from the second point of view pertaining to the 
return, it should lead to the recognition of the fact that this form [of 
belief] and verbal [attestation] of an attribute has relevance solely from 
the human, creaturely point of view, and not from the divine standpoint. 
This is because none other than God Almighty can apprehend the reality 
of the Divine Essence (hagiqat-i dhdat). Therefore, from the second point 
of view, it is necessary to proceed by negating and denying all predica- 
tions of attributes to Him. 

[$432] Now, if one considers both points of view, one of them 
concerns that which relates to our origin, being the viewpoint of the 
beholding subject (al-ndazir), while the other concerns that which re- 
lates to our point of return, being the viewpoint of the object beheld 
(al-manzur fithi). The first aspect, which is that of the [attestation of] 
the attribute, relates to our origin, and the second, which is the nega- 
tion of the attribute, relates to our return. But He, the Almighty, is not 
conditioned by either of these two [aspects], and He also transcends this 
very transcendence (tanzih). Only in this manner may the meaning of 
‘God is greater’ be correctly realised by God’s permission and His just 
will, while maintaining both the status of the human, creaturely realm 
(hukm-i ‘alam-i khalgi), which is where verbal description (wasf) is ap- 
plicable, and the status of the world of Divine Command (‘dlam-i amr), 
that is, divine transcendence (tanzih), both in their proper place: ‘Is not 
His the creation and the command? (7: 54). [It is so], by divine will and 
His just providence. 
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[$433] Similarly, the profession of faith (shahddat) implies two con- 
fessions: ‘I testify that there is no deity except God,’ and ‘I testify that 
Muhammad is His Prophet: From the first profession of faith ensues the 
common relative confession (iqrar-i ‘amm-i idaft) [as the verse states] 
‘If you ask them who created them, they will surely say “God” (43: 87), 
whereas from the second profession ensues the specific confession of the 
elect who follow the Divine Command (igrar-i khdss-i amri), for ‘Allah 
is the Master of those who believe, and the infidels have no Master (47: 
11). Self-realisation, in the relative sense of the word (khwishtan shindsi- 
yi idafi) which pertains to our origin, accompanies the first profession 
of faith, but true self-realisation (khwishtan shindsi-yi hagiqi) which 
pertains to our return, necessarily ensues from the second profession 
and leads to the conclusion that ‘He who knows himself knows his Lord’ 
(that is, the Imam].!°° 

[$434] [As for] the performance of ritual prayer (namdaz), just as 
uprightness in bodily stature occurs naturally in creation, so righteous- 
ness of the soul is to be achieved by being receptive to the Divine Com- 
mand. Intention (niyyat) in prayer means that one should eschew in 
one’s thoughts, words and deeds everything which is apart from Him, the 
Almighty, everything which is not for His sake and may lead to polythe- 
ism. One should abandon reliance on one’s own strength and might, and 
rely instead on the strength and might of the Almighty. 

[$435] Similarly, [the meaning of the invocation], ‘In the name of 
God (Bismillah); refers to the fact that the name of a thing is something 
through which that thing is understood. But God Almighty is not in- 
voked by a single name but rather a plurality of names. Thus the Persians 
call Him ‘Khuda, the Arabs ‘Allah’, the Turks ‘Tengri’,'® the Europeans 
‘Dieu’ (Dawi), the Indians “Hari Naran’ (Narayan), the philosophers 
‘wajib al-wujud’ (Necessary Being), and so forth.'®! In fact, throughout 
the whole world, whether amongst the Islamic communities or amongst 
pagan infidels and polytheists, not a single group can be found which 
does not call Him, the Almighty, by some name or another. Now, if 
these names all conformed to the reality (haqigat) of God, then, all 
these people in the various religious communities would have attained 
salvation and become cognisant of God - which obviously is not the case. 
It is also obvious that He, the Almighty, has a real name (nam-i haqiqi) 
through which He can be known. 

[$436] Now, the debate that occurs here is that one must say either 
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the name is eternal and the object named created; or the object named 
is eternal and the name created; or the name and the object named are 
either the same or each a separate reality unto itself. If the first case is af- 
firmed, what is this other than blasphemy and polytheism? If the second 
is affirmed, that the object named is eternal and the name created, [and if 
it is maintained] at the same time that both are one and the same reality, 
what meaning [is to be given] to the name and the object named? If, [on 
the other hand], it is affirmed that these two are different realities, what 
else is this but [the affirmation of Divine] multiplicity?' The net result 
of all these viewpoints is that the door of discourse about this topic is 
closed. The thesis to which one may resort is that, in so far as people 
dwell in the temporal realm of similitudes (kawn-i mushdbahat-i khalqi), 
they must all inevitably have recourse to making symbolic references 
(ishdrati) to Him, the Almighty, designating Him by some name. Since all 
human beings in the world can be classified into the ordinary (‘4mm), the 
elect (khdss) and the supreme elect (akhass-i khass), and since everyone 
speaks of Him, the Almighty, from a viewpoint proper to his own self, 
His names have been expressed by these [classes] from the perspective 
of their [relative] intellectual positions, not from the standpoint of where 
He actually is. 

($437] For example, ordinary people use ‘Allah’, ‘al-Rahman’, ‘al- 
Rahim’ and other names as synonyms, without raising questions as to 
whether these terms are relative (iddft) or real (haqiqi). The elect speak 
of these names as being synonymous from a relative point of view; but 
above and beyond this, they mention that Name which He, the Almighty, 
has reserved especially for Himself, applying it to Him in the real sense 
of the word. The supreme elect (akhass-i khass) speak of the synonymous 
names, as well as of that Name which the Almighty has reserved es- 
pecially for Himself, in both a relative and a real sense; but above and 
beyond this - there where the name and the object named are one and the 
same, that is, absolutely beyond the distinction between attribution and 
that which causes it ~ they use another pointing to divine incomparabil- 
ity (tanzth), This then is referred to as the Supreme Name (ism-i a‘zam), 
personified and hypostatised, as they [the Imams] declare: “We are the 
most beautiful names of God and His supreme attributes, '* and ‘God is 
known through us, adored through us, disobeyed through us. 

[$438] Thus, whoever wishes to pronounce the real Name of God 
Almighty and to apprehend God Almighty by means of His real Name, 
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should in effect become informed of that person whose entire preach- 
ing and mission (da‘wat) lies in this [knowledge], and who is unique in 
[enacting] this preaching and mission. And Godspeed to you. 

[$439] Similarly, the Persian translation of [the Arabic] ‘al-hamdu 
I'llah’ (Praise be to God) is ‘sipas khuday ra}! which consists of three 
praises (si-pas): thought, word and deed. Each praise has to be performed 
with truthful sincerity and should conform to the needs of intelligence, 
with exclusive devotion to God Almighty. And that will only take place 
when one, while concentrating on the aim of his quest and the ultimate 
goal that he seeks, places his trust in God in all sincerity. 

[$440] Now, [the expression of] such praise (al-hamd) of God 
constitutes the path towards the ultimate goal (maqsad-i kulli) [for 
the knowledge of God]. This universal aim lies at that point where 
gratitude (shukr) and patience (sabr) have one and the same reality and 
significance. In this respect, therefore, praise combines both patience 
and gratitude, and only one who can pronounce this praise with the total 
sincerity it demands will be able to set foot on this path and so reach this 
aim. This can only take place when one identifies his ultimate likes and 
dislikes in this world, likes that which brings him closer to God Almighty 
and is thankful for it, and dislikes that which takes him away from God 
Almighty, and exhibits patience in face of that. 

[$441] This may be elucidated as follows: A person must first com- 
prehend [what is meant by] ‘the gain that is in essence a loss, and the loss 
that is in essence a gain: Albeit, he will only comprehend this when his 
soul passes from its potential state into actuality, so that he sees things 
as they really are. For as long as it is in a state of potentiality, he will see 
things the other way round. He will consider the possession and accu- 
mulation of worldly things as a gain, liking them and being grateful for 
them; [conversely], he will consider the loss of worldly things as a loss, 
disliking it, and exercise patience in face of it. But when he moves from 
potentiality to actuality, he will come to realise that his real gain lies in 
the decrease of worldly things, while his real loss lies in the increase of 
worldly things. 

[S442] Take the example of a person who has sufficient food and 
clothing with which to survive and to gain his livelihood in the world, 
and who does not need anything else in the way of livelihood, yet he 
still desires to become king of the world, and exerts himself to this end. 
Every gain which occurs to him in his path towards the attainment of this 
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end - from conquest of a small district to victory over an entire region, 
from rule over one person to rule over several hundred thousand men, 
and so forth - only increases his need to secure further resources and 
to carefully inspect the treasury, revenue, supplies, the army, and so on, 
until, when he reaches his ultimate goal and becomes king of the world, 
there is nothing left for him but absolute deprivation. 

[$443] Therefore, when the dust of false appearance dissolves and 
the reality of the situation is exposed, the [real] form of this discourse 
appears reflected from the mirror of certitude into his rational soul 
(nafs-i natiqa). At this point, he realises that the gain which he consid- 
ered to be profitable was in essence all loss both in its appearance and 
reality. Now, [due to his recognition of] both the appearance of things 
as described, and its hidden reality - since the man knows well that he 
must, of necessity, separate himself from this world, being unable to take 
with him any of the luxuries of his kingdom or opulence of royalty, and 
all of these he must forsake here - what he is left with will be heaviness, 
pain, punishment and oppression, all of which pertain to the domain 
of eternal hell and its infinite chastisement and torture. Hence, he dis- 
cerns, by the light of reason and interior vision, that in proportion to 
his experiencing a gain in his worldly career, he sustained a loss [in his 
prospects for] the life Hereafter, and inversely, he obtained a gain in his 
life Hereafter in proportion to having suffered a loss in [his] life in this 
world. 

[S444] A wise man once propounded this parable regarding the 
world and its temporal duration: ‘It is, he said, ‘as if there was a person 
who wished to travel from one part of the world to another. His journey 
entailed passing through various stages and waystations. At the first 
waystation an obstacle appears in the road and he has to stay there until 
the obstacle is removed. As long as he stays there he will require only 
as much as an ill person takes medicine, and he would be satisfied with 
this, since he knows that if he is not satisfied and desires more than his 
minimum daily needs and accumulates in excess of what he needs, he 
will be like a person who takes medicine in excess of what he needs, and 
so endangers his life. When the obstacle is removed, he [the traveller] 
will be able to depart from that station without any bother as long as 
he has not acquired in excess of his needs, something that may bind his 
heart at the time of departure. 

[$445] When he comprehends these circumstances in their entirety, 
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he will realise that whatever he loses in the affairs of this world, he gains 
in the affairs of the Hereafter. He acquires a sense of the pains which 
have the appearance of pleasures in this world, [and] the flavours of 
the pleasures of the world Hereafter which are enjoyed by the elect and 
conveyed, undiluted and unblemished by suffering, to his intellectual 
taste-buds. Thus, according to these premises, he re-directs the attention 
that he [previously devoted] to this world towards the Hereafter. What 
he formerly abhorred, he comes to love and cherish and even give thanks 
for it, since he perceives it to be closer to the Almighty’s benign will; and 
what he previously loved, he now abhors, exercising it with self-restraint, 
since he perceives it to be far from God's approbation and pleasure. Thus, 
he comes to declare, ‘Praise be to God’ on his tongue truthfully and cor- 
rectly, encompassing both these aspects, [gratitude and patience]. And 
Godspeed to you. 

[$446] The [performance of] ritual prayer (namaz) is exactly the 
same. Its intention is to curb the power of anger (quwwat-i ghadabi). 
The case is like this: At the beginning of life, the human soul is in the 
state of potentiality, veiled by the shadow cast by the senses to perform 
that function which is proper to it. Hence, the soul becomes dominated 
by arrogance, sinful disobedience, pride and rebellious passions. By as- 
siduous practice of ritual prayer and constancy in namdz, spending one’s 
time five times a day in prostration and genuflection, bowing oneself with 
the utmost humility, abasing oneself in the dust of lowliness, the soul will 
develop a form of modesty and humility, virtues which are the beginning 
of a [genuine] aptitude for the fear and awe of God, which will in turn 
lead to what is meant by [the verse], ‘Be wary of your duty to God, and 
be with the truthful (9: 119). 

[S447] Genuflection (ruki‘) is equal to half a prostration (sujid), 
and it corresponds to voluntary submission (taslim-i tkhtiydri) to His al- 
mighty Command. Regarding the two prostrations, one is conventional, 
signifying submission to the signs of His creative (khalqi) and active 
artisanship, this being the effect of His almighty acts; and the other is 
obligatory (taklift), signifying submission to the signs of His verbal and 
imperative (amri) [power of] production, this being the effect of His 
knowledge. 

[$448] [Likewise], sitting for the [two] salutations (tahiyyat) [of 
‘Peace be with you’] means that once these religious duties have been 
facilitated in this way, the devotee’s heart will calm down after mov- 
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ing in various directions, and his soul will naturally come to rest in its 
obedience to God, being ‘firmly established in the favours of a mighty 
King’ (54: 55). Two greetings (salam) are offered, one to the right side 
and the other to the left. These [greetings] signify that [at the ultimate 
point those] two possibilities, that of the common folk (‘amm-i khalqi) 
and that of the elite [aware] of the Divine Command (khdass-i amri), are 
transcended and realised in the world of Divine Unity (‘alam-i wahdat-i 
ilahi), wherein ‘The foremost, the foremost, they are those who will be 
brought nigh’ (56: 10-11). At this point then, one offers one’s greeting to 
the companions of the right hand [who are the people of clear distinc- 
tion] - ‘And peace be upon you from those on the right hand’ (56: 91) 
- and another greeting is given to the people of the left hand, who are 
the people of gradation (tarattub). And Godspeed to you. 

[$449] Similarly, the aim of fasting (riza) is to break the power of 
the carnal appetite. For the human soul, in the initial stages of its corpo- 
real existence, inclines towards the pleasures, the sensual passions and 
the manners of this world, and consequently is cast downwards, head 
over foot, into the chasm of abasement, plunging into a lower degree 
of existence. Nothing can cure this except restraining the soul from its 
[base] inclinations. [Therefore], fasting, which similarly restrains the 
soul from its inclinations, was introduced so that for thirty days a year, 
and every day [from dawn] until night(fall], one closes one’s mouth 
to food and drink, and avoids and denies oneself appetising things to 
which one’s taste is accustomed and which are agreeable to one’s nature. 
One should be steadfast in this self-control and self-denial in this so 
that gradually and by degrees, a form will become imprinted in the soul, 
unto such a point that all one’s limbs and faculties, whether internal or 
external, become restrained from [pursuit of] improper things. In face 
of all worldly pleasures and lusts, one then chooses to exercise self- 
restraint, considering it necessary to refrain from every thought, word 
and deed which does not conform to reason and is not permitted by the 
intellect, that is to say, not bound to the command of the truthful master 
(muhiqgq). 

[$450] It is the same with alms-giving (zakat). When a person's 
wealth reaches a prescribed amount (nisab), so that someone else can 
benefit from receiving a share of it, he should give something to those in 
need in proportion to his wealth and financial capacity. In this manner, 
by means of one’s material wealth, the ongoing relationship (silk) [be- 
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tween] benefaction, benefactor and beneficiary can continue to operate 
in the material world. 

[$451] [Likewise], in the spiritual realm, one receives from one’s 
superiors knowledge benefiting the form of one’s return [to the divine 
source] (sirat-i ma‘dd). Having attained essential perfection [through 
such knowledge], one imparts it to one’s inferiors in proportion to their 
ability and aptitude to receive it, thus bringing others to perfection. In 
this way, just as in the material world one tries to make the poor man 
rich by means of material wealth, so one should endeavour to make this 
same man rich in the spiritual world through spiritual wealth, so that the 
ongoing relationship [between] benefaction, benefactor and beneficiary 
can continue to operate by means of spiritual wealth in the spiritual 
world. 

[$452] The same [analogy] applies to pilgrimage (hajj). The pilgrim 
sets out, for example, from his home for Iraq,'® and from Iraq travels 
to Baghdad, from Baghdad to the [Arabian] desert, and from there to 
the house of Ka‘ba. [In this journey], his soul undergoes a transforma- 
tion and acquires a disposition to perfection until it obtains its ultimate 
perfection. Such transmutations and transformations constitute [the 
soul’s] ascension from immediate (daruri) knowledge to theoretical 
(nazari) knowledge to instructional (ta‘limi) knowledge, unto knowl- 
edge received through divine grace (ta’yidi). Thus, he will realise what is 
implied in ‘Today is the great pilgrimage to the ancient house, the pure’ (9: 
3; 22: 33), and he will have replied to the summons ‘And God calls to the 
abode of peace’ (10: 25), with the answer, ‘Here I am (labbayka), O God, 
here I am.’ Furthermore, the journey to the house of Ka‘ba, according to 
the literal statute of revelation (tanzil), signifies the quest for the Imam, 
and reaching the house of the Ka‘ba, according to the esoteric exegesis 
(ta’wil), is the recognition of the Imam.'® 

[$453] It is the same with holy war [or struggle] (jihad), concerning 
which it should be understood that it has various senses, and these have 
been divided into four types [of struggle]: physical (jismani), spiritual 
(rithdni), intellectual (‘aqlani) and real (haqiqi). The physical struggle 
is to wage war against one’s exterior enemies, where one fights one's 
physical enemies with bravery of the heart and with arms. The other 
types of struggle are waged against internal enemies. The spiritual, for 
example, consists in fighting the reality of one’s own [inner] darkness 
(‘ayn-i zulmat) by the trace of one’s own light (athar-i nur). The intel- 
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lectual struggle is to fight against the trace of one’s own inner darkness by 
the reality of one’s own light (‘ayn-i ntir). The real struggle is to combat 
one’s self, afflicted with all that is potentially ungodly, apart or disassoci- 
ated from God, by the aid of God's Selfhood (huwiyyat), the Almighty 
Necessary Being. 

{$454] It is the same with Paradise (jannat), which consists of 
perfections, ranged one above another, unto the final perfection, as has 
been explained in the chapter [15] pertaining to Paradise and paradises. 
According to the literal revelation (tanzil), the four streams of Paradise 
(chahar juy-i bihisht) consist of water, milk, honey and wine. According 
to spiritual exegesis (ta’wil), they stand for four kinds of knowledge as 
befitting the varying capacities of human intellects. Thus, water sym- 
bolises immediate and self-evident knowledge (‘ilm-i badihi) common 
to all men which can be communicated and is accessible to everyone. 
Milk symbolises reflective knowledge (‘ilm-i nazari) which is reserved 
for ‘children, that is, those of weak intelligence. Honey symbolises in- 
structional knowledge (‘ilm-i ta‘limt) which can only be imparted to one 
kind of people, namely those who have progressed beyond the realm of 
personal opinion (kawn-i nazar) and turned from degeneracy to recti- 
tude. Wine symbolises divinely inspired knowledge (‘ilm-1 ta'yidi) which 
results from the disclosure of spiritual realities. This type of knowledge 
is suitable only for persons of a sound temperament who, having turned 
away from a degenerate state to a condition of rectitude, moved from 
rectitude to Divine Unity. With the latter type of persons there is no 
need for one to engage in dissimulation (taqiyya) and it is improper to 
do so. Do you not see that wine is not given and ought not be given to 
anyone whose temperament has been slightly or seriously upset, or who 
is affected by illness? When such a person regains his former good health, 
he is not forbidden wine, nor should be.'*” 

[$455] The same [analogy] is applicable to [the Qur’anic verse], ‘And 
their Lord will give them to drink of a wine pure and holy’ (76: 21). This 
verse confirms the fact that for the soul of such persons, the grace of di- 
vine illumination is vouchsafed, without any mediation, or any corporeal 
or spiritual intermediary, so that between him and his absolute origin, 
there is neither veil nor intermediary. 

[$456] It is the same with the fair and lovely, wide-eyed virgins of 
Paradise (hur-i ‘in) [in the verse, ‘And companions with beautiful big 
and lustrous eyes’ (56: 22)]. These are a form presented as one feels desire 
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(ma‘a al-ishtihd’) all of sudden within oneself. The meaning of this is that 
the subtle realities of the intelligible realm, [which] a man has the desire 
to perceive, take a form presenting itself to his essence, that is, to his ra- 
tional discriminating soul, and from that he enjoys perceptual happiness 
and beatitude. [In other words], a marriage is celebrated between the first 
and last principles of his gnostic knowledge, the offspring of which are 
angelic forms and holy spirits.'** 

[$457] It is the same regarding [the verse that speaks of angels} 
‘having wings - two, three or four’ (35: 1). These signify that the likeness 
of the human soul, at the time when it has fallen under the shadow pro- 
duced by [the darkness of] the senses and become veiled from having 
any conception of intelligible realities, is as a bird whose feathers have 
been shackled. For this reason, it is said, ‘Let the flying bird alight and the 
landed bird fly? The meaning of this saying is that the flight of the senses, 
that is, their domination, should be brought down, meaning brought 
under, the command of reason; in this manner, their domination will 
turn into subjugation. [But] reason, which has been brought down and 
landed, that is, become subjugated, should fly, that is, the mind should 
be roused and stimulated to move so that its subjugation may turn into 
domination [over the senses]. 

[$458] Since the first degree of the soul in this flight consists of pas- 
sive sensory perceptions, God speaks of its ‘having wings, that is to say, its 
vision is quite weak, so that it seems as if only a single wing has fledged. 
Now, when sensory perceptions are combined with mental reflections, 
God speaks of two [wings], that is, the soul switches its attention from 
perception of particulars by the imagination to universal conceptions, so 
that its faculty of intellectual comprehension (quwwat-i nazar) is begin- 
ning to manifest itself, making it seem as if it has fledged two wings. 

[$459] When mental conceptions are united with intellectual 
knowledge (‘ilm-i ‘aqli), God speaks of three wings, because at this stage 
the soul’s faculty of intellectual comprehension reaches its perfection, 
and it seems as if it has fledged three wings. When perfect realisation 
of intellectual knowledge becomes necessary in a person’s individual 
essence, then God speaks of four wings, because at this stage the soul's 
faculty of intellectual apprehension of spiritual realities becomes infi- 
nite, making it seem as if four wings had been fledged. Here the soul 
reaches the supreme degree, the ultimate and final point, which is this 
very fourth degree. 
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[$460] In similar manner, [the verse] ‘The hour has drawn nigh 
and the moon is split asunder’ (54: 1) signifies that when the reign of the 
Resurrection, which is the world of the Hereafter, draws near, the affairs 
of this [sublunary] realm of growth and decay, which are subject to the 
moons influence, will disintegrate. 

[$461] In the Qur'an, there are also found several expressions 
conveying one and the same meaning, but which - if their commands 
were imposed according to the literal sense of the revelation (zahir-i 
tanzil) — would arouse diverse and contradictory meanings, resulting 
in utter confusion. But if one were to resort to their spiritual exegesis 
and truth (ta’wil wa haqigat), the ruling of such verses would appear 
harmonious and as if perfectly in accord with the hierarchical structure 
of being. 

[$462] One such example is this verse: ‘Anyone who has done an 
atom’s weight of good will see it, and anyone who has done an atom’s 
weight of evil will see it’ (99: 7-8). The [literal] meaning of this is that in 
the life Hereafter, recompense for good and evil will be by the weight of 
an atom. Another verse is: ‘Whoso brings a good deed shall have tenfold 
the like thereof, and whoso brings an evil deed shall be recompensed but 
the like thereof (6: 160). The meaning of this is that in the Hereafter, every 
good action (hasana) receives a tenfold reward and every evil action has 
but an equal [punishment]. Another verse is, ‘God will transform their 
evil deeds into good deeds’ (25: 70), the meaning of which is that all evil 
deeds will be transformed into good deeds. Another verse is, ‘Verily, God 
forgives all the sins, because He is the Forgiving, the Merciful’ (39: 53). This 
signifies that there [in the Hereafter], all sins will be pardoned since He 
is forgiving and compassionate. 

[$463] The explanations given by the followers of spiritual exegesis 
and truth (ahl-i ta’wil wa haqiqat) concerning these expressions [are as 
follows]. When it is described [in the Book] that the retribution [given 
to the soul] for good and evil deeds will be according to an atoms weight, 
this refers to the condition [reached by] the human soul as it develops 
from a potential to an actual state. Such a soul enjoys an equilibrium of 
light and darkness comparable to the condition of a sick man in whom 
the power of his illness and the power of his natural constitution are 
equal. For example, when the aroma of food reaches his sense of smell, or 
when he consumes a greater or smaller portion of that food, his strength 
or weakness will increase accordingly. By the same measure, the man’s 
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rise or fall in the hierarchical levels of goodness or infernal degrees of 
evil, in his perfection or deficiency, all will be determined [by his deeds 
down to the least] weight of an atom. 

[$464] With regard to the fact that each good deed will receive 
a tenfold reward whereas the retribution for each bad deed will be 
meted out in exact proportion, the situation is as follows. As the hu- 
man soul becomes capable of spiritual enlightenment, in proportion 
to each degree it ascends from the realm of the senses to that of pure 
intelligibles, it becomes much closer, in fact [tenfold nearer], to appre- 
hending the ultimate purpose [of its existence]. Such a soul is like a man 
whose temperament is affected by illness, but is able by the strength of 
his constitution to overcome the strength of illness. His condition im- 
proves so much that, by administering just a small quantity of medicine, 
he acquires considerable strength. It is by the same measure that [even 
a minor act of] goodness may be amplified [tenfold]. 

[$465] With regard to the evil deed which is counteracted by a 
punishment equal to itself, the meaning of this relates to a situation in 
which one has attained the degree of complete perfection, [but also has 
a certain] deficiency which is a necessary concomitant of the soul, and 
produces an effect proportionate to itself. The situation in which evils are 
transmuted into good deeds is merely this: the appearance of deficiency 
becomes merged with the appearance of perfection in the soul, so that 
deficiency fades away and vanishes, and perfection become consolidated 
and established. 

[$466] With regard to the fact that all sins will be forgiven, this refers 
to the state where all subsidiary and relative things [of the material world] 
are transformed into corresponding spiritual realities (haqayiq). These 
realities are then absorbed in union with the Absolute Reality (haqiqat-i 
mutlaq), so that possibility dissolves in necessity, and a complete union 
with the primordial aim [of creation] which is pure light (nir-i mahd), is 
achieved. 

[$467] All the verses of the Qur’an, from the opening sura of the 
Book to its end, each and every one of them, has a spiritual exegesis 
(ta’wil). The present words are [a few] examples of what has been said [by 
the adepts], so that the followers of truth and men of wisdom may realise 
that, apart from the exoteric dimension of the revelation of the Qur’an, 
there is another meaning and aim which should be sought therein. It is 
in relation to such esoteric exegesis that the Qur’an is indeed a miracle, 
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not merely by the fact of the literal text (tanzil). Hence, no one knows the 
interpretation (ta’wil) of the Qur’an except God and those well-versed 
in knowledge: ‘But no one knows its ta’wil except God and those who are 
firmly grounded in knowledge’ (3: 7). 

[$468] The Prophet - peace be upon him - speaking about our lord 
“Ali —- may prostration and glorification grace his mention — gave good 
news about this in his saying: “There is amongst you one who will fight 
you for the ta’wil [of the Qur’an] in the same manner as I fought for its 
tanzil (revelation).'°? 

[$469] ‘Ali’s mission as legatee (wasdayat) of the Prophet's will, 
was left so hidden and ambiguous for the community and majority of 
the followers of Islam (ahl-i millat) that after the death of the Prophet 
- peace be upon him and his progeny - both the elite and common 
folk found occasion to designate Aba Bakr to the caliphate by common 
consensus (ijma’).' Following him, the business [of leadership] fell 
to ‘Umar and this [appointment] was not devoid of divine providence 
and wisdom which our lord ‘Ali brought to bear [upon his leadership]. 
For it was necessary that the literal sense of the religious obligations 
(zahir-i ahkam-i shari‘at), which is measured to the common domain 
of similitudes (‘umium-i mushabahat) among the Prophet's followers, 
be established first, so that subsequently the inner meaning and reality 
(ma‘na wa hagigat) of those injunctions, which pertain exclusively to 
the special domain of spiritual discrimination (khusus-i mubayanat), 
could be introduced [by the Imams]. And it was necessary that certain 
persons exist to incarnate and personally embody that realm [of exoteric 
religion], and they [the caliphs Aba Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman] were just 
such people. 

[$470] To strike a simile of the situation: night must first exist so 
that from it the dawn may break and the sun arise. In this regard, they 
[Abu Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman] were like the night, whereas the likeness 
of Salman'”! - peace be upon him - was the dawn. [Thus, the Prophet 
said]: ‘Salman is one of us, a member of the family (ahl al-bayt). Whoever 
recognises him is a believer and whoever denies him is an infidel.’” The 
likeness of our lord ‘Ali - may salutations ensue upon mention of him 
- was as the sun. The authority [of Aba Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman] was 
the very essence of illusory similitudes (‘ayn-i mushdabahat), whereas the 
authority of Salman was a product of spiritual discrimination (athar-i 
mubayanat), and of ‘Ali the quintessence of spiritual discrimination 
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~ nay, it was the authority of the very world of Divine Unity (hukm-i 
‘alam-i wahdat-i ilahi). 

[$471] However, the adherents of Islam (ahl-i islam), aside from that 
elect company who followed ‘Ali, had become so swollen with pride and 
conceit about the caliphate of those individuals [the first three caliphs] 
that they could not appreciate the ideal standpoint (ghayat) from which 
he administered the affairs of state, so that they - except those whom God 
so wished — did not support ‘Ali's leadership (imamat) with full sincerity 
and faith. And when ‘Ali introduced [the light of spiritual] discrimina- 
tion (mubayanat) in the ambiguities of religious law (mushdbahat-i 
shari‘at), the opinions and the sympathies of the greater number of the 
Muslim community had solidified so much in favour of the plain exoteric 
[and] literal sense of religious law, and in support of Aba Bakr, ‘Umar and 
‘Uthman —~ the personification of those prescriptions — that all those great 
disasters, which are recorded in history books and have not yet ceased, 
occurred, 

[$472] This is one of the holy sayings [of Imam ‘Ali] which he - may 
salutations ensue upon mention of him - uttered by way of supplica- 
tion: 


O God, You made me one of the people of recognition (ahl-i ma‘rifat) of 
You, who have held fast to the Rope of Your Oneness before the passing of 
the centuries and time, before the disappearance of eras, before the creation 
of male and female, before the procreation of generations and the legacy of 


their posterity.'” 


‘Abd Allah [b.] ‘Abbas says [about Imam ‘Ali]: 


All womankind is as though impotent to bear the likes of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. 
Indeed, I saw him on the day of the Battle of the Camel,'”4 without armour, 
riding between the arranged ranks of warriors, proclaiming: ‘I am the Face 
of God and none can approach Him except through me. I am that side of 
God that you have abandoned. Who will repent? I pardon him. Who will 
implore pardon? I forgive Him. 


[$473] Among the many prophesies and promises that he [Imam 
‘Ali] has uttered is the following: 


I will set up a pulpit in Egypt. I will take Damascus. From there I will go 
to Daylam and raze its mountains and trees. I will then reach out to those 
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people who dweil beyond the mountains in Mazandaran, Gilan and Magan. 
Then I will wage war in India, China and Byzantium. 


[$474] Someone asked him, ‘O our lord, tell us whether you will live 
again after death, so as to accomplish all these things yourself, or will 
someone from among your progeny and family do them?’ He said, ‘Alas, 
you have slipped from the path [of truth]. This will be done by a man of 
my progeny. The meaning of this is that, ‘A man from my progeny will 
do this when the day arrives for the mission of the Resurrection (da‘wat-i 
qiyamat), which is the perfect culmination of all previous religions and 
denominations, to surpass all religious laws.’* 

[$475] [In this context], it has been said that the religious laws 
(sharayi') of the Prophets are like the days of fasting [in the month 
of Ramadan], and the mission of the hujjat is like the ‘urfa,'"* and the 
mission of the Resurrector (qa‘im) - may salutations ensue upon men- 
tion of him - is like the feast-day [at the end of the fast]. The meaning 
of this is that in the same way as a day of fasting reaches the ‘urfa, and 
thereby the [month of] fasting reaches [the day of] the festival, so will 
the Prophets’ religious law culminate in the summons (da‘wat) of the 
hujjat of the Resurrector, and thereby be connected with the summons 
of the Resurrector. 

[$476] With respect to the proximity of the advent of the Resurrec- 
tion, the Prophet - peace be upon him and his family — said, ‘I hope that 
God Almighty, will not leave me in my grave more than half a day.’ 
When they asked him how long this half day would be, he replied, ‘Five 
hundred years [as the Qur’an says], ‘Verily, one year of your Lord is like 
one thousand years of your reckoning’ (22: 46), which means that the 
mission of the Resurrection will be proclaimed five hundred years after 
his time. 

[$477] Sayyidna, our master!” [Hasan-i Sabbah] - may God sanctify 
his soul - who was the supreme hujjat of our lord the Resurrector of the 
Resurrection (qa'im-i giyamat), the messiah of the Cycle of Resurrection, 
the one who blew the first blast of the trumpet of Resurrection (nafikh-i 
str-i awwal), made his appearance in the year 500 after Hijra. He set out 
in search of this pure and unique religion, betaking himself to the sacred 
presence of our lord Mustansir - may salutations ensue upon mention 
of him - and was specially favoured with a vision of the lights of divine 
assistance (anwar-i ta’yid). By the command of the latter, he came forth 
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and proclaimed openly the rightly-guided mission (da‘wat-i hadiyya) 
- may God so confirm it! Upon the first blast of the trumpet of the holy 
mission, he announced the call, asking if knowledge of God is to be at- 
tained with or without the guidance of a person. He asked ‘Does reason 
suffice [as a guide to God] or not?’ Thus, he who replied that ‘reason is 
sufficient’ assumed that with such a reply he would claim victory, because 
he saw that the whole world had made the intellect their ruler; however, 
if he replied that ‘no, reason is not sufficient? he would himself have 
testified that there is a need for a ruler. 

[$478] Now, [Sayyidna] based the holy mission on the principle that 
the truth in each era is what the truthful master of the time (muhiqq-i 
waqt) - may salutations ensue upon mention of him - proclaims, and 
not that which has been heard from a truthful master in the past. Any 
truth which mankind has heard from a truthful master in the past, and 
which has been twisted and turned [by people over time], is but a frag- 
ment. Detached from the bearers of the truth of the time, it is taken out 
of its whole and original source, Re-uniting that truth with the truthful 
master [of the time] effectively reconnects it with its whole and original 
source. [Further], in the whole universe it is impossible to constitute a 
truth hypothetically to be truth by itself, so that people might become fol- 
lowers of truth when they implement it. [Likewise], no falsehood can be 
constituted hypothetically to be false by itself, so that when people follow 
it they become followers of falsehood. On the other hand, truth is that 
which is connected with the truthful master [of the time] and falsehood 
is that which is detached from the truthful master [of the time]. This is 
because truth and falsity as such are two abstract, mental ideas (ma‘nd- 
yi mujarrad-i dhihni), and until they become concretely manifested in 
a person, they have no external existence. Once they become concretely 
manifested in a person, then the very person of falsity (‘ayn wa shakhs-i 
batil) will be [found in] a man who is an unbeliever and is in error.!” 

[$479] The intellect (‘aq/), too, is an abstract, mental concept, and 
as such it has no external existence, and when they wish to speak about 
it concretely, they can only do so [by pointing] to an intelligent person. 
Knowledge (‘ilm) is also an abstract, mental concept, without any exter- 
nal existence, and when they want to speak about it concretely, they can 
only do so [by pointing] to a knowledgeable person. This is because, just 
as the truthful master (muhiqq) is the soul and form (jan wa sirat) of 
truth, so the man of intelligence (‘dqil) is the soul and form of intellect, 
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and the man of knowledge (‘alim) is the soul and form of knowledge. 
Thus, truth (haqgq) is like the body and the truthful master like the 
soul. 

[$480] Take the example of various parts of the human body which 
are made up of elements in mutual opposition. As long as the soul, which 
harmonises, controls and co-ordinates the body, acts as its governor and 
manager, all the different parts of the body will be maintained in good 
order and all its disruptive tendencies will be kept in check. But once 
the soul forgets its control and management of the body, all the body’s 
harmonious elements will undergo discord and all its united parts will 
be ruptured apart in mutual opposition. 

[$481] Now, it is the same regarding the truth and the truthful master. 
As long as the truth is connected and affiliated to the truthful master, all 
disruptive elements will be united in harmony and all its disconcordent 
parts will be agreeably co-ordinated. However, when the truth becomes 
detached from the truthful master, all its harmonious parts will become 
disconcordant and its unity will be ruptured into scattered diversity. 

[$482] When the time arrives for the final period of legislative 
religion (dawr-i shari‘at) to connect with the beginning of the epoch of 
the Resurrection (zamdn-i qiyamat), a trembling will fill all earth and 
heaven. All the arcane mysteries, signs, testimonies and allusions shall 
be exposed, and the veil of the invisible realm be rent asunder. From 
the orient of hope (mashriq-i intizar), the sun of Divine Reality (aftab-i 
hagiqat) dawned with the good news that ‘Between the first and the 
second blasts of the trumpet, there will be a period of forty years.'*° The 
first blast on the trumpet was the mission of Sayyidna [Hasan-i Sabbah] 
- may God sanctify his soul - and the second blast on the trumpet was 
the mission of the Resurrector [Imam Hasan ‘ald dhikrihi al-salam] 
- may salutations ensue upon mention of him. [At this juncture], the 
Resurrector announced his spiritual manifestation (zuhir-i ma‘nawi), 
graciously diffusing the lights of his mercy throughout the world and its 
inhabitants. In this manner he announces: ‘I have rent asunder the veil 
of dissimulation (taqiyya) by the authority and wisdom of the Resur- 
rector.!®! Praise be to Him [God] for this, the everlasting praise of the 
thankful. And Godspeed to you. 
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Tasawwur 27 
On the idol worshippers and refutation of their doctrines, 


[$483] Although the people of the world imagine that idol-worship- 
pers fashion an idol with their own hands and worship it, prostrating 
themselves before it, and regarding it as their creator and an object 
of veneration, the followers of truth (ahl-i haqq) have affirmed that 
idol-worshippers do not consider the idol to be their creator, but rather 
an intermediary between themselves and their creator or deity. As the 
Qur’an says [about them]: ‘They are our intercessors with our God’ (10: 
18), ‘we do not worship them save that they may bring us nearer to God’ 
(39: 3). Nevertheless, even in this respect, they commit a great error and 
speak in clearly heretical terms, relying on idle fancy, bare supposition 
and imagination. 

[$484] There are three classes of idolaters. The first group confesses 
that “There is a creator and demiurge of the cosmos, who is the originator 
of all things created, the producer of all objects of production (mukhtari'- 
i mukhtara‘at), the creator and provider of our daily bread. He is the 
creator, the profound depth of whose majestic attributes and unicity are 
beyond the scope of human reason and imagination, and who cannot be 
approached except through intermediaries’ However, they believe the 
best intermediaries are heavenly spiritual beings, not human individuals. 
The first group believe in pure spiritual beings (rahdniyyat). The second 
group stay with the stars, which [they believe] are the temples (hayakil) 
of spiritual beings. The third group passes from [the worship of] spiritual 
beings to stars, and from stars to idols which they have fashioned with 
their own hands. 

[$485] Elucidating this in detail, those [of the first group], who 
profess their faith in pure spiritual beings, maintain that: ‘The life and 
movement of all moving bodies, from the highest, encompassing, heav- 
enly sphere down to the very centre of the earth, depends on spiritual 
beings who exercise their control over all the parts of the universe. These 
pure spiritual beings are separate from all matter composed of prime 
matter, independent of corporeal faculties and organs, and are subject 
neither to alteration in time nor to changes in place. They are always 
engaged in glorifying and sanctifying God Almighty, and do not desist 
from this task even for a twinkling of an eye. This is their work from 
pre-eternity to post-eternity. They are forever privileged with immutable 
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permanence of their substance, being exempt from all transformation 
and annihilation’ 

[$486] On the Prophets and those endowed with the power to 
transmit revelation and divine inspiration (ashab-i wahy wa ilham), 
[these idolaters say]: “They are the same as us in physical build, appear- 
ance and form; we share with them in all the same organs and limbs, in 
eating and drinking, in being clothed, in getting married, in suffering 
and happiness, poverty and wealth, weakness and strength, sickness and 
health, life and death, and so forth. Why, therefore, should we obey their 
orders and evaluate the probity of our affairs in both worlds according 
to their commandments and prohibitions? In order to attain nearness 
to God we prefer the mediation of spiritual beings; we appeal to them 
for intercession, and take refuge in them, before the Eternal (hadrat-i 
samadiyyat): 

[$487] [They add]: ‘We know that unless there is manifestly some 
correspondence and affinity between our souls and the spiritual beings, 
we can neither appeal to, nor take refuge in, them. And such similarity 
and affinity can only be achieved when we have purified our souls from 
all base characteristics and furnished them with laudable moral qualities. 
We also know that this refinement of character and morals cannot be 
achieved except through the assistance and help of such spiritual beings, 
and that this assistance and help cannot be acquired unless we assume 
a position of pious supplication and humble entreaty, and observe the 
necessary requirements involving ritual prayers, fasting, giving sacrifices, 
burning incense and recitation of incantations: 

[$488] ‘When these conditions are fulfilled in this way, [they say], 
‘we shall be endowed with the aptitude to achieve perfection, and our 
souls will achieve a correspondence and affinity with the spiritual beings. 
We can then betake ourselves to them, petitioning them for the sake 
of our needs, so that they, being our intercessors, mediators and lords 
before Him, the Eternal, the supreme Lord and Creator who provides 
both for us and them, may intercede for us, in order that through their 
intercession, our needs may be granted by the Eternal. Thus, our proxim- 
ity to those spiritual beings will become nearness to their intellects; and 
from their intellects we advance to the First Intellect (‘aq!-i awwal), and 
from the First Intellect unto God Almighty. 

[$489] Those [of the second group] who come down from the 
[worship] of spiritual beings, to the [worship] of stars declare that: 
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‘Although power and might belong solely to spiritual beings such that, 
by gaining proximity to them, we may approach the presence of the 
Eternal, each of the spiritual beings has a separate temple as a star, and 
each star has its own separate sphere. In this respect, the spiritual beings 
are like souls and stars are like their bodies. These stars, which are like 
bodies for those beings, are luminous, transparent temples, placed in a 
most exalted position. Their realm is that of being without corruption, 
fulfilment without desire, life without death, light without darkness, 
perfection without deficiency, existence without non-existence, stability 
without mutability, subsistence without annihilation, youth without age, 
health without sickness, power without weakness, and so forth. They 
undergo neither birth nor death, neither feel illness nor fatigue. Their 
existence stems from the primordial origination (ibda‘) of His Divine 
Command (amr). Their species is their very own individuality, and their 
individual being is their own species, for an eternity without end’ 

[S490] ‘It is these stars, they say, ‘which take precedence in inter- 
cession, not the Prophets, who are only human individuals (ashkhas-i 
bashari) composed of four material elements like all other corporeal 
beings. Furthermore, the Prophets undergo birth and death, and are 
subject to illness and fatigue. Their realm is that of growth and decay, 
desire and fulfilment, life and death, light and darkness, perfection 
and deficiency, existence and non-existence, stability and mutability, 
subsistence and annihilation, youth and ageing, health and sickness, 
power and weakness, and so forth. No movement, whether in thought, 
word or deed, may proceed from them except by the power and grace 
of the almighty Divine Command, which comes to them through the 
mediation of [these] spiritual beings. Whatever the Prophets and other 
people say or do in this world has all been providentially predetermined 
by influences of the stars and movements of the celestial spheres, just as 
the horoscope of each person, whoever he may be, dictates. 

[$491] [The idolaters continue]: ‘Now, if someone in this world 
reaches such a degree that he is recognised as a superior personality 
by the whole world, such that his perfection of eloquence and excel- 
lence in art seems utterly marvellous, and if you investigate the matter 
closely, [you will see] that this is the result of the auspicious influence 
of Mercury, which is the smallest planet in the whole sky. Nevertheless, 
with all his achievements, such a man may become incapacitated by a 
serious illness simply because of a slight vapour that touches his brain, 
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and he may even sometimes go insane. From the time that he is born of 
his mother until his death, he is always in a state of transformation and 
change. He is never safe, even for a twinkling of an eye, from dangers, 
misfortunes, calamities and tribulations. Therefore, for these reasons, 
we give preference to the intercession of heavenly bodies rather than 
of human individuals. Through these heavenly bodies we seek to ap- 
proach their souls, and through their souls their intellect, and through 
their intellect the First Intellect, and through the First Intellect God 
Almighty: 

[$492] Those [of the third group] who come down from [the wor- 
ship of] spiritual beings to their temples [the stars], and from these 
temples to idols, declare that: ‘These temples that we approach in order 
to gain proximity to the spiritual beings are subject to rise and decline. 
Sometimes they are above and sometimes below the Earth. When they 
are above the Earth they are invisible during the day and visible at night, 
but when they are beneath the Earth they are hidden at night and visible 
during the day. At night when they are visible, sometimes a cloud or 
some other object such as an atmospheric change intervenes, and they 
become hidden from our eyes and we are veiled from them. That is the 
reason why we construct here, on Earth, an image made up of a substance 
which corresponds to each of these seven celestial temples respectively 
at an auspicious time when the will of heaven seems favourable’ 

[$493] ‘Accordingly, [they maintain], ‘one should make, for example, 
the image of Saturn out of lead, iron and hard stone; the image of Jupiter 
out of tin, white bronze and diamond; the image of Mars out of red stone 
and copper; the image of the Sun out of gold, ruby and amber; the im- 
age of Venus out of pearl, topaz and onyx; the image of Mercury out of 
turquoise, brass and manganese; and the image of the Moon out of silver, 
crystal and white stone. 

[$494] ‘Furthermore, [they add], we are well aware of what type of 
clothes [one should wear], which sort of ring with what sort of seal set 
in it (one should put on], what sort of perfume and incense, incantation 
and sacrifice is proper for each temple. While observing these conditions 
we seek to approach these idols whose characteristics we have described, 
then approaching their celestial temples, and from there approaching 
their souls, and from their souls to their intellects, and from their 
intellects to the First Intellect, and through the First Intellect to God 
Almighty: 
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[$495] In order to repudiate the false vanity of such folk and to 
establish the truth of the matter, the followers of truth (ahl-i haqq) have 
responded as follows: “You have affirmed the nobility of the spiritual be- 
ings and we are in concord with you on this point, but you are not correct 
in accepting the direct mediation of spiritual beings and refusing human 
mediation. Apart from this, you are the victim of an extraordinarily 
amazing contradiction which you do not notice or feel. You believe that 
between creation and God Almighty, there must be an intermediary by 
means of which you can come near to Him, the Exalted One. So ponder 
well upon what you say regarding the intermediaries and that these are 
not human but rather pure spiritual beings, because as you will see, that 
which you negate results precisely in its affirmation, and that which you 
reject implies an acceptance: 

[$496] [The followers of truth say]: ‘If there were nothing else but 
this — that is, if you suppose that this world, with the appearance it has 
of comprising celestial spiritual beings, spheres, planets, stars, the ele- 
ments, minerals, plants, animals and so forth, each in its proper place, 
but without the existence of man - how then would it be possible for 
you to conceive the very order, splendour and edifice of the world, or 
make assertions regarding truth and falsehood, good and evil, body and 
spirit, origin and return, this world and the Hereafter? Can you [even] 
pronounce their names or not? Now, it is obvious that you cannot. Know 
then, that if this had been the case, if creation had been perfected like that 
without the coming of man into the world, then the creation of all living 
beings would have been in vain. We take refuge in God from this: 

[$497] ‘Therefore; [say the followers of truth], ‘you must ponder 
the marvels of the power and wonder of His transcendent wisdom, so 
that you may realise that in the affairs of all created beings, be these of 
inferior or superior rank, there are so many hidden and astonishing states 
and subtle perfections that sublime intellects (‘uqal-i mufdriq) cannot 
comprehend beginning and end, and even the angels falter here in their 
meditations, being unable to explain and describe such things’ 

[$498] ‘It is quite right what you say, that human individuals, from 
their birth to the drawing of their final breath, are not safe or free from 
misfortunes, calamities, accidents, hardships, change and transforma- 
tion, and that those spiritual beings and [their celestial] temples are 
independent and exalted beyond all such eventualities. However, you 
should realise that just as the creation of those spiritual beings and their 
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celestial temples - which are active agents (fa‘ilan) and primordially 
originated beings (4@farinish-i ibda‘t) - [are eternal], so the human spe- 
cies incarnated in the individual human being - which is a passive sort of 
creation (munfa‘il) through various human individuals who are created 
temporally and corporeally - will endure eternally, from pre-eternity to 
post-eternity. 

[$499] ‘However, these heavenly bodies, being luminous, immune 
from all impurities and change, are by virtue of their exterior appearance 
a means of illumination for [other] physical bodies and for the light of 
optical vision. On the other hand, each of the Prophets, although en- 
dowed with a body, a physical organism composed of base matter, [and 
subject to] misfortunes and calamities, they are, in the interior spirit, the 
cause of enlightenment of hearts and formal harmony of spirit. So one 
who is in spirit a cause of the enlightenment of hearts and the formal 
harmony of the spirit, is more noble and perfect than one who is merely 
the means of illumination of physical bodies and the light of optical 
vision. 

[$500] Divine wisdom has decreed that the things of this world 
that are precious and dear are derived from shabby things far removed 
from them in likeness. For example, gold and silver come from earth and 
stone, musk from the navel of the wild deer, amber from the excrement 
of aquatic beasts, honey from bees, sugar from cane, pearls from shells, 
silk from worms, linen from plants, and human beings from sperm. 

($501] All spiritual and physical beings, from the First Intellect 
down to the Universal Soul, from all the spheres down to the elements, 
are means and intermediaries, for man to come into existence from 
non-existence. And all these calamities, misfortunes, changes and 
transformations which necessarily affect man’s situation are caused by 
heavenly influences and inauspicious stars that influence his horoscope. 
Saturn and Mars are respectively called the ‘major maleficient star’ and 
the ‘minor maleficient star’ because Saturn acts with extreme and severe 
coldness, while Mars acts with extreme and severe heat. But if it were 
not for the coldness of Saturn acting in combination with the coldness 
of the Moon and the activity of Venus, nothing would have solidified 
in this realm of growth and decay (kawn wa fasad); and if it were not 
for the heat of Mars acting in combination with the heat of the sun and 
[the activity] of Jupiter, nothing would have solidified, germinated and 
grown. 
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[$502] Jupiter and Venus are respectively called the ‘major beneficent 
star’ and the ‘minor beneficent star’ because if one were to imagine their 
action and influence on the creation of a child without the participation 
of the two inauspicious stars [Saturn and Mars] as well as other stars, it 
would be necessary to imagine [a child] without bones, nerves, sinews, 
ligaments, blood, colour, skin, hair, and in fact without any organs at all. 
Thus, divine wisdom has decreed that each one of these things should 
be associated with one of these stars, and were it not necessary as a re- 
sult of this that every drop of sperm which travels from the loins to the 
womb be a complete creation, God Almighty would have negated His 
own wisdom. The celestial influence of the planets’ operations, which 
are regulators of the divine order [in the world] and by mediation of 
which the creatures of the physical world are caused, would have been 
rendered null and void. It is thus that God Almighty - according to the 
[Qur’an], ‘He shall not be questioned as to what He does, but they will 
be questioned’ (21: 23) — preserves the celestial portion and fate [of each 
being] according to His will and predetermination. 

[$503] That which comes into existence and that which disappears 
into non-existence, he who lives a long and happy life blessed with good 
fortune, and he who lives a short life afflicted with adversity - in each 
of these situations lies a marvellous mystery concealed and a wonderful 
directive hidden, as is well-known to those of discerning intelligence 
(ahl-i khirad) and understanding. 

[Sso4] Now, each person, from the most humble to the most noble, 
is characterised by a different constitution, nature, profession, speciality, 
external and internal form, deficiency and perfection, vice and virtue, 
malady and well-being, strength and weakness. The existence of some 
people is a cause of order, creative inspiration, glory and splendour to 
this world, while that of others is a cause of careful reckoning [of their 
folly and grief], and of awakening from the sleep of heedlessness and the 
slumber of ignorance. 

[$505] All these calamities, misfortunes, disasters and mishaps, 
if seen from the angle of reality, are but forms of God’s all-embracing 
mercy, so that people in this world will not be overtaken with hubris, 
nor become afflicted with pride by the ridiculous vanities and garish 
ornaments of the deceitful devil in this perishable abode. It is by such 
[calamities] that arrogance, the spirit of rebellion, pride, sin and self-for- 
getfulness do not gain mastery over them, and it is through the descent 
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[of such misfortunes] that they do not turn away from God Almighty, 
thus falling into the infernal abyss of satanic passions and desires. 

[$506] If people in this world were not seized by poverty and des- 
titution, they would never conceive the idea of adopting a profession or 
a craft in order to obtain their livelihood; they would not subject bodies 
and souls to pains, and no worldly intelligence (‘aq!-i ma‘ishati) would 
ever be perfected. And if life's vicissitudes were not there to polish the 
soul - according to the saying, ‘God be praised who has made misfortune 
to be the polisher of the free-born’” — no intelligence of the Resurrection 
and the Hereafter (‘aql-i giyamati-yi dkhirati) would ever evolve from 
potentiality to actuality. 

[$507] God Almighty bestows good health upon his creatures so 
that, by possessing physical well-being, they may apprehend and contem- 
plate His bounties and blessings and take their daily bread and allotted 
sustenance from the good provision that He has granted them, and so 
that they can occupy themselves with His works, performing their duty 
in the path of God Almighty, rendering praise and giving thanks unto 
Him ~ may His Name be magnified! 

[$508] He sends illness upon them so that their sins may be expi- 
ated, and that through the entreaties and supplications that they make to 
His august sublime presence (janab-i ‘izzat-i samadiyyat), the burden of 
their errors and iniquities might be made lighter, and so that the inclina- 
tion of their souls towards repentance and contrition, and their offering 
of thanks and praise to Him - Exalted be His name - might increase, 
and also that the extent of their reliance upon God and certitude in God 
might be amplified. 

[$509] [The Prophet has said], ‘My God has commanded me to 
make my speech a commemoration, my silence a meditation and my 
vision an indication’!? The meaning of this saying is that my Lord has 
commanded me to make my speech a commemoration of the perfection 
of the knoweldge of the hereafter (kamal-i ‘ilm-i akhirat), my silence a 
meditation upon the origin and the return (mabda’ wa ma‘ad) of this 
world and the hereafter, and my vision an indication of the marvels of 
creation and the Command (khalq wa amr): 

[$510] As for the enduring of misfortunes, calamities, hardships 
and adversity, there is a great difference between someone who has no 
choice in the face of these troubles and someone who does. For it is not 
so surprising that when someone who has no choice whatsoever between 
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two activities, one of which is extremely easy and the other extremely dif- 
ficult, he demonstrates endurance in the face of hardship. It is otherwise 
for someone who is able to exercise his free will (ikhtiyar) regarding these 
two conditions [by choosing the difficult task]. 

[$511] One of the extraordinary aspects of man’s patience before ad- 
versity and his endurance of misfortune is that the greater his misfortune 
and the more hurtful the calamity which afflict him, the stronger be- 
comes his faith in God Almighty and his certainty that therein lies his 
salvation in both worlds. The substance of his soul melts in the crucible 
of tribulation, so that all its impurities and deficiencies disappear, all his 
dross is consumed away in the fire, and he is left like refined and purified 
gold. 

[$512] Here, one may adduce the example of an impotent man who 
is neither capable of performing sexual intercourse nor feels any pleasure 
from it. For the impotent man does not freely renounce the pleasure of 
intercourse; on the contrary, it is a condition by which he is constrained 
against his will. [In contrast], there is the situation of a young man who 
abstains from sex due to his moral rectitude, uprightness and the refined 
character of his ethics, of which one quality is breaking the power of 
passion, fearing God and being scrupulous to observe His will. 

[$513] The full extent of the various states which confront man dur- 
ing the passage of time and the rapid sequence of days and nights, each 
of which is ever new — such that their novelty manifests so many marvels 
of God’s power and wondrous displays of His wisdom, each better than 
the last - is beyond number and measure - except to Him who is aware 
of all the mysteries and secret realities [of creation] (‘alim al-sirr wa al- 
khafiyyat) and comprehends all these many perspectives. 

[$514] One proof of man’s being the final cause and ultimate purpose 
of all existence in this world is the fact that the adage, ‘At first there is 
the thought, at last the action, ' pertains exclusively to man. Take the 
example of one who desires to have a bench to sit upon. He first prepares 
the wood, which is the material cause (‘illat-i hayulani), then he finds a 
skilled person {a carpenter] who is the efficient cause (‘illat-i fa‘ili). The 
carpenter will then determine the shape of the chair, which is the formal 
cause (‘illat-i suri), with the final cause (‘illat-i ghayi) being the sitting 
of the man on that chair. This shows that although the bench only came 
into existence after the wood and the carpenter and the man could sit on 
the bench only when it was made, the intention to make the bench and 
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to sit on it was the first thing. Man's situation, his precedence in the rank 
of nobility and his posteriority in time over other creatures, is exactly the 
same, because although he comes into existence after several physical and 
spiritual intermediaries, he was, from the very beginning, the ultimate 
aim and purpose of all creation. 

[$515] One obvious proof that this is the reality of the situation is the 
fact that when the effusive grace of the Divine Command (fayd-i amr) fell 
upon the First Intellect, it did not halt there, but provoked the existence 
of another type of being, that is, the Universal Soul. Likewise, when it 
(the Command] fell from the First Intellect upon the Universal Soul, it 
did not halt there either, but provoked another type of existence, that is, 
the spheres. And when it fell from the Universal Soul upon the spheres, 
it did not halt there either, but provoked another type of existence, that 
is, the elements. And when it fell from the spheres upon the elements, 
it did not halt there either but provoked another type of existence, that 
is, the natural kingdoms. And [similarly], when it fell from the natural 
kingdoms upon the minerals, it did not halt there, but provoked another 
type of existence, that is, the plant kingdom. When it fell upon the plant 
kingdom, it did not stop there either, but provoked another type of ex- 
istence, that is, the animal kingdom. And when it fell upon the animal 
kingdom, it did not stop there, but provoked another type of existence, 
that is, humanity. But when it fell upon man, it stopped there, for the 
furthest reach and terminus of creation was sealed with him. Thus, man 
is a compendium (majmu‘i) of all these stages and perfections, bearing 
within himself a likeness of the entire cosmos, which is expressed by the 
marvels of his physical constitution and the amazing composition of his 
soul. On the other hand, pure spiritual beings [such as angels], are left 
in possession of only one single perfection. 

[$516] And so, since man is in the position of a manifestation 
(mazhar) of the mysteries of the heaven and earth and a compendium 
of the effects of both worlds, he is ennobled and adorned with all these 
physical and spiritual perfections. Through the influence of his spiritual 
soul (nafs-i ruhdani), the concomitants of his physical organism acquire 
an even greater excellence through the benefits that his bodily and physi- 
cal affairs afford him. 

[$517] So, it is clear that every quiddity (mahiyyat) which proceeds 
from a source (masdar) in the transcendent realm (mala’ al-a‘ld) pos- 
sesses a manifestation in this world. Since the intellect originates in man 
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and reaches its perfection in him, the manifestation of the First Intellect 
is situated where man is. Thus, we see that intelligent people are different 
and distinguished by various degrees of intelligence, one intellect being 
necessarily superior to another, until the point is reached where one 
may find an intelligent person who knows everything without recourse 
to instruction. He deduces the realities of things by reference to his own 
soul and needs nobody and nothing apart from, and outside of, his self, 
aside from the divine assistance (ta’yid) of the theophanic manifestation 
of the sublime Word (mazhar-i kalima-yi a‘la), which lies above him. He 
is perfect in his own essence and a cause of perfection in others. Thus, 
we can apprehend that he is a manifestation of the First Intellect. 

[$518] All these created beings have a point of origin and a final 
perfection. We can also comprehend that God Almighty has granted 
them existence for the sake of realising perfection, that their origination 
(mabda’) was for the sake of their return [to the divine source]. Hence, 
it must be that the chain of being (silsila-yi wujad) will attain its return 
(to the divine source] where its termination lies, just as it commenced 
there where its source lies. Now, we know that this chain of being does 
not attain its end in either spiritual beings nor in heavenly temples and 
celestial spheres, nor in the natural elements, nor in minerals, plants 
or animals, but rather in the intellect of the person of man, and thus it 
returns to where it started from. And Godspeed to you. 


Colophon 


These words were written at the end of the book Rawda-yi taslim in the 
noble handwriting of the king of the world’s da‘is and master of created 
beings, Nasir al-Dawla wa al-Din (Nasir al-Din al-Tusi), chosen by the 
lord of the worlds (ikhtiyar mawla al-‘dlamin) - may our lord exalt 
him: 


‘On Tuesday in the middle of the month of Shawwal in the year 640 [7th 
April 1243]; and in the presence of the great master, chief of the da‘is, Salah 
al-Dawla wa al-Din, master compiler of both poetry and prose (munshi-yi 
jahan mubdi' al-nazm wa al-nathr), Hasan-i Mahmid ~ may his eminence 
continue - who is the compiler jami‘ of these highly useful, original, precious 
and incomparable themes of the mission (da‘wat), an occasion occurred to 
read the whole of this book and, in accordance with our aptitude, certain 
benefits were obtained. We beseech our lord (mawlana), to bestow upon 
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him and other devotees of the rightly-guiding mission (da‘wat-i hadiya), 
success in the accomplishment of meritorious deeds and acts of kindness. 
May God accept this prayer for all: O Lord, cause us to benefit from what 
You have taught us, and [teach us] what is to our benefit by the grace of the 
Chosen One [Muhammad] from among His servants. 


This is the handwriting of the most needful creature in God’s creation, 
Muhammad al-Tusi.'® This copy was finished [in the year] 968. 
12 Rabi’ II, 968 [31st December 1560]. 
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Annex! 


{1] On the nature of spiritual union 


Khwaja Muhammad Basa‘id was saying: “There are people who say, “We 
have abandoned ourselves; we have completely surrendered ourselves to 
our lord (mawldand); we do not possess an identity apart from him; he is 
everything. Thus, whatever we say or do, all our speech and action are 
his,” and many more strange things, which they say with their tongues 
but do not put into action’ When this question was submitted to the 
judgement of His Holiness (ra’y-i jahdn-ara-yi muqaddas) — may his 
name be glorified - he responded as follows: 

Tell Khwaja Muhammad [Basa‘id] that if those who have used our 
name in this way - who claim ‘so-and-so is all and everything’ and 
[who say] in their own words, ‘all our being is [our] lord (khudawand) 
Muhammad,’ our very self is him, we have no separate existence in be- 
tween, he is everything’ - even though they take our name, yet say and do 
this kind of thing, the Ismailis not only will not listen to them, but they 
may think it lawful to stone them to death because of this behaviour and 
these words that issue from their tongues. They make of our name a snare 
whereby they waylay weak believers and induce them to turn their face 
away from our Lord and His summons. But since you have said that you 
asked this question for your own [spiritual] benefit, a few words shall be 
said for your sake, so that you may attain peace of mind, and so that you 
may realise the nature of real union (ittihad-i haqiqi). 

First, you should know that there are two worlds: the world of cre- 
ation (“Glam-i khalqi) and the divine world (‘alam-i khuda@’i), and there 
are two rules (hukm), one corresponding to relative being (‘alam-i idafi) 
which is that of religious law (shari‘at), and the other corresponding to 
the world hereafter, which is the world of Divine Reality (‘alam-i haqiqi- 
yi khuda’i) and called the Resurrection (qiyamat). Now there are two 
rulers: one who addresses the needs [of] the world of relativity, legalistic 
religion and creation (shar‘i-yi khalqi), who deals with conduct appropri- 
ate to the world of creatures and creation, [and] he is called a Prophet; 
the other ruler deals with the world of true spiritual sovereignty, and he 
is called the Resurrector (qd im). 

For one [ruler], religion consists in the saying, ‘Discourse to the 
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people about religion, [for example, about] ‘the Merciful, the Compas- 
sionate, the Master of the Day of Judgement’ (1: 3-4), while for another 
the ultimate goal [is concerned with] the aim of religion which is the 
Resurrection. Now, one must in the first place set out on the way in 
order to reach the destination; one must begin with religious law to 
reach the Resurrection; begin with the exoteric (zahir) to reach the eso- 
teric (batin); begin with prophetic revelation (tanzil) to reach spiritual 
exegesis (ta’wil), begin with the literal word (/afz) to reach the meaning 
(ma‘na), and start from the beginning to reach the end: 


How can men arrive at the meaning, 
Without passing through the names?* 


Now, the created world is called [the realm of] religious law, mul- 
tiplicity and relativity, and the divine world is called the realm of truth, 
unity and resurrection. These two worlds are indispensable for human 
beings. In any case, as long as human beings are not manifested in this 
world of creation, where ‘From man and woman has been scattered 
abroad a multitude of men and women’ (4: 1), they cannot attain to the 
divine world, since man is the offspring of both these worlds. 

We may, in this context, take an example which is quite near to the 
conditions of both these realms of being and worlds, both in respect to 
the body (jism) and the spirit (rah). Being in his body, man is the child 
of the corporeal world, while in his spirit, he is the child of the spiritual 
world. Just as nurture of the body depends upon things appropriate to 
the body, so care of the soul depends upon things appropriate to the 
soul. Just as the body cannot grow without physical nourishment, so the 
soul will disintegrate and will not survive without suitable nourishment. 
Inevitably, if the soul cannot obtain suitable nourishment, it will not 
nurture itself properly, and so abominable and satanic behaviour will 
become manifest from it. 

In the same context, it can be said that human beings possess two 
faculties: one enabling them, by means of the physical sun, to distinguish 
shapes and colours; and the other enabling them, by means of the spiri- 
tual sun, to differentiate between truth and falsehood, the true and the 
false claimants. The faculty that perceives physical shapes and colours of 
sensory objects is called ‘physical sight’ (basira-yi jismdani), and the fac- 
ulty that comprehends the praiseworthy and the blameworthy, truth and 
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falsehood, good and evil, is called ‘intellectual sight’ (bdsira-yi ‘aqlani). 

The outward, material sun illuminates one’s physical vision so that 
one may see things by means of it, and the world may unfold itself before 
one’s vision. The sun of the spiritual realm (aftab-i ‘Glam-i rihani) illu- 
minates one’s spiritual vision, which is called ‘the soul’s rational faculty’ 
(quwwat-i ndtiqa-yi nafsani), through which can be differentiated good 
from evil, the truthful master (muhiqq) from the false pretender, and 
truth from falsehood. 

If the physical sight is not united with the light of the physical sun, 
it will not perceive at all, but when it is united this does not mean that 
this eye is identical with the sun. If it is maintained that when the eye 
has united with the sun, it is identical with it, the eye should be able to 
see the things without the sun - but that is not the case. The power of 
the beholder’s eye in itself, in relation to the strength that it may pos- 
sess, depends on light. But the sun, which illuminates the world and its 
inhabitants, has no need of the sight of this or any other person. If you 
were to assemble together an infinite power of vision from all the people 
of all the worlds, all these eyes would not be [equal to] the sun, for all 
these eyes without the sun have no sight at all. 

Now, when a person’s power of vision becomes united with the light 
of the sun of the real world (aftab-i ‘Glam-i haqiqi),° such that by his light 
and through him, he can distinguish between truth and falsehood, the 
truthful master from the false pretender, this is not to say that he has 
attached himself [independently] to the light of gnosis (nar-i ma'‘rifat). 

Just as the corporeal eye without physical sunlight is not the sun, 
but rather possesses its vision through the sunlight, thereby being joined 
to its light, and is blind if its vision is veiled from sunlight, so also it is 
the same with the (spiritual vision], which if it is not attached to that 
[spiritual sun], cannot distinguish truth from falsehood. 

The indication that one’s vision is conjoined to the physical sun is 
that nothing veils one’s sight. In this sense, the earth’s shadow is the 
veil of the physical sun, or else a dark house or a shadow cast by clouds 
can become a veil. Likewise, the veil that separates one from the sun 
of the world of faith (aftab-i ‘Glam-i din) is that of our passions which 
separates us from that light of the sun of faith. Just as the sign that one is 
effectively conjoined, that is, united, with the sunlight is that clouds do 
not occlude themselves before him, such that his eyesight is conjoined 
with the limpidity of its light, so the sign of conjunction (paywastan) and 
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union (ittihad) with the real light of the world of religion (aftab-i ‘adlam-i 
hagqigqi-yi dini) consists in the total elimination of passions and complete 
submission (faslim) to [the spiritual light]. 

The speech and action of such a person should be in harmony with 
his [i.e. the spiritual sun's] command and will, so that the person's speech 
is his discourse and his action is his action, to the degree that all his ac- 
tions are determined by his command and will. And when this occurs, it 
is exactly as if his physical eyesight has been all at once united with the 
pure light of the sun, no longer curtained by any veil. Thus, all the veils 
of the world and its infernal passions having been rent aside, he has been 
united with [or illumined by] the pure sunlight of the world of faith. 

As long as a person has not completely subordinated his self and his 
desires to the command and will of the sunlight of the spiritual world, 
and as long as both he and his worldly nature, that is, his passions, have 
not been annihilated, he will not be able to reach the purity of the light 
of love and gnosis (niir-i ma‘rifat wa mahabbat). That is what [spiritual] 
union is like: ‘I have chosen the will of ‘Ali over my own desire’* Such a 
person never says, ‘I have united myself with ‘Ali and his unity in both 
personality and appearance. 

You see your own eye, you see the sun, and you know that the power 
of your sight proceeds from the sun. So how can you say, ‘I myself am 
the sun’? As long as you see yourself as a person endowed with a bodily 
shape and form, coming and going, talking, performing some action; 
as long as there is love within you, drawing its strength and sustenance 
from the light of gnosis cast by the divine sun (aftab-i rabbdni), then in 
the same way that he who beholds with the physical eye cannot confess 
himself to be the sun, so he who beholds with the sunlight of the spiritual 
world cannot claim, ‘I am the sun of the spiritual world: 

Indeed, you are non-existent in yourself and existent through Him. 
Likewise, the physical eye is blind in itself but only endowed with vision 
through His light. But the eye is not itself ‘Him, but rather constantly 
in union with ‘Him’ - [it is] not itself ‘Him. Without Him, the eye can 
neither see nor know. 

It is in this context that some ‘discerning ghuldts’ (ghulat-i 
muhagqqiq)’ have declared that the basic foundation and aim [of religion] 
is the light of gnosis and love for the Imam of the time (imam-i zaman) 
which has been vouchsafed to us through the divine mercy. ‘So, let us, 
[they say], ‘burn up the body that acts like a veil before that light of gnosis 
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and love, so that the veil may be cast aside, leaving only the light of love 
and gnosis, by means of which we may unite ourselves with him. When 
the veil of the self is removed, the light of love and gnosis will remain, 
which is he himself? 

They spoke like this, but they did not [go as far as] saying that each 
of us is him [i.e. the Imam], nor {did they] assert, gesturing with their 
bare hands, that ‘he himself does this deed’ People [who say such things] 
are called ‘literalist ghulats’ (ghuldt-i hashawi). The difference between 
discerning and literalist ghulats is that while the former drown them- 
selves in the light of gnosis, the latter [seek to] submerge the Divine in 
themselves. And so it is that some of them assert that, “We are ourselves 
him; whatever we say, do or think is his doing? A more obvious sort of 
impiety and more ignominious form of ungodly associationism (shirk) 
than this does not exist! We seek refuge from this in God. May God 
protect us and grant us all a goodly retribution in the end. For God is 
the provider of the reward of those who do good. 


[2] On the hierarchy of spiritual knowledge 


O God, our Lord! 

It has been said: ‘Just as the gnosis of God in reality depends on the 
man of God (mard-i khuda), so the recognition of the Imam in reality 
depends on the man of the Imam (mard-i imam)} and so on. This state- 
ment is not true in an absolute sense; otherwise it would imply that the 
man of the Imam can only be recognised through another man and so 
forth, until it ends up in infinite regress. 

What should be known, to put it briefly, is that everyone possesses 
a different degree in gnosis, as is stated in the Qur’an: ‘And none of us is 
there, but has a known station’ (37: 164). The highest station [of gnosis] 
is that one knows God through God (khuda ra bi-khuda shindsand)? 
‘God bears witness that there is no God but He’ (3: 18). This station can 
only be that of the man of God, who is the manifestation (mazhar) of the 
Divine Command (amr) and the Word (kalima) of God and the mediator 
(mutawwasit) between God and creation — such that, with the face that 
he has towards God, he can recognise God, and with the face that he has 
towards people, he can cause people to reach God, so that through his 
gnosis they become cognisant of God. 

Since the Divine Command and the Word are from the realm of 
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Unity - ‘And Our command is but one’ (54: 50) - the man of God will 
always be that unique truthful master who does not and cannot have any 
partner or like in the world: ‘He is one without a partner’ (6: 163). 

After this, the next station is to know God through the man of God. 
This may be the rank and degree of the babs (gates) and the supreme 
hujjats (proofs), who are manifestations of the First Intellect and First 
Effect (ma‘lul-i awwal).’ They are also the first receivers, so that whatever 
they accept from the first man (mard-i awwal), they cause to reach other 
human beings. Since there is only one mediator between them and God, 
they know God through that mediator. And because multiplicity (kath- 
rat) is potentially embedded in the First Effect, the number of people who 
hold this class in every age can be more than one. However, during the 
time when the Imam of the Age (imam-i waqt) - may salutations ensue 
upon mention of him - manifests himself, this community of adepts 
{i.e., babs and hujjats] are concealed like stars at the moment of sunrise; 
they only reveal themselves during a period of concealment (rizgar-i 
satr).'° 

Beneath this station, there are stations of multiple degrees which 
pertain to the ranks within the community (maqamha-yi jamd‘ati). Be- 
tween them and God there are several mediators. The spiritual knowledge 
(ma‘rifat) of this community lies in the fact that each person, according 
to the station he possesses, is cognisant of the spiritual knowledge of his 
own teacher in such a manner that the form of his soul is identical with 
that which is in his teacher’s soul.'! So, ultimately all acts of cognition 
are united by the cognition of the one who is truly cognisant (‘arif-i bi- 
hagigat), that is, the man of God: ‘And to Him are returned all affairs’ 
(11: 123). 

The worship of each group is in proportion to their gnosis of God 
because, as has been mentioned in the Fusul-i muqaddasa," just as there 
exists a kind of gnosis which is total (kulli) and real (haqiqi), and one 
which is relative (idafi) and partial (juzwi), so worship (fa‘at) is cor- 
respondingly either total and real or partial and relative. And Godspeed 
to you. 


Appendix 
A Philosophical Commentary 


Christian Jambet 
(translated by Hafiz Karmali) 


The title of this treatise, Rawdat al-taslim, literally means “The Garden of 
Submission’. One must not be misled by the literal meaning of the word 
taslim as ‘submission’ or ‘obedience’ If there is total obedience, it is not 
based on the acceptance of religious legislation and on blind respect for 
its prescriptions. Submission is recognition of the Imam, the Resurrector 
(qa’im), and by this minor adjustment from legislation to the bearer of 
effective-reality (haqiqat), the enunciator of the Resurrection (qiydmat), 
the very meaning of the act of obedience and its significance is radically 
altered. 

This is not to say that obedience is less strict, less rigorous; on the 
contrary, taslim demands total abandonment of oneself, self-effacement, 
a fierce battle against one’s ego, a battle which is at the heart of moral 
duties which seek to enable the faithful to welcome, as if his very own, the 
will of the Imam. Unconditional obedience is not based on the revelation 
of a clear law before which man would have to renounce the freedom of 
his wishes, but on that of freedom, infinite freedom of the Resurrector, a 
freedom which the Resurrector transmits to the faithful by his summons 
or convocation (da‘wat), which demands total obedience of he whom it 
enjoins to transcend legalitarian religion. 

In the Imam of the Resurrection, the loyal-faithful (mu’min) does 
not encounter the otherness of law but the identity of a freedom by 
which he alienates the very principle of his own alienation, his egoism 
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and concern with self. The interchangeability of complete freedom and 
of obedience, as a consequence, dissuades us from translating taslim as 
submission. It is the original disposition of man, whose nature (fifrat) 
is the purely spiritual link to his primordial Originator or Existentiator 
(Mubdi’), a link that predisposes to free will (ikhtiyar). Free will is never 
more itself than in absolute obedience to the Imam, never further from 
itself than the apparent liberty to do what free will dictates. 

The Ismaili notion of taslim differs profoundly from ‘ubida, a no- 
tion for which Michael Chodkiewicz so eminently provided an exegesis 
in one of his interpretations of Ibn ‘Arabi: ‘“Ubida, servitude, is the 
indelible status of the created’? The servant of the Imam exercises an 
obedience as all-encompassing as possible, to the extent that the very 
indelible status of his being, at the origin of his own existentiation into 
the world, is freedom. 

The ultimate basis of taslim is hagigat, the Real itself, and not 
shari‘at, the prophetic law which is considered a veil. De-emphasising 
shariat, the Ismailism of Alamat envisions a personal realisation of the 
Resurrection, which awakens in the loyal-faithful an effective reality. The 
faithful moves from the creaturely and relative condition to substantive 
being and absolute condition. It is indeed a process of human divinisa- 
tion, of returning to the One (origin and principle of the Perfect Man), in 
such a manner that, by testifying to the Word (kalima) of God manifested 
in human form, man enables redemption of the Divine Imperative (amr) 
itself. 

Such is the grand providential plan that Ismaili gnosis designates 
by the expression haqiqat-i din (true meaning of religion), a term which 
taslim encompasses. Taslim is true faith, which is why one may also 
translate the title as ‘The Garden of True Faith. 


1. The paradoxical One 


Tawhid 


The sum total of the types of knowledge presented by Nasir al-Din 
Tisi in this treatise, such as the metaphysical deductions, has only one 
objective: to profess the authentic Oneness of God (tawhid). This pre- 
supposes a spiritual interpretation of the exoteric tawhid [$3, 429-33]. 
Ismaili exegesis sees in the declaration of faith, La ildha illa'l-Lah, ‘There 
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is no deity except God, a double negation. The first negation refers to the 
word ‘divinity’ (ld ilaha). The great Ismaili da‘i Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani 
(d. after 411/1020) explains that this negation corresponds to one of the 
two paths that one may follow to attain the truth of tawhid: the nega- 
tive path which consists of denying all the attributes of the ipseity, the 
essential reality, of the One.’ To say “There is no deity’ is, therefore, to 
deny that the divine ipseity should be the subject of attribution. La ilaha 
is synonymous with la mawsiuf: God is not a subject of inherence; He 
does not receive a predicate. 

One must be wary of believing that negation refers to the divine ip- 
seity itself and that it entails dispossessing God of all essence - this would 
be the act we designate by the term ta'til, the act of dispossessing God 
of all functions. To avoid such radical agnosticism, a distinction is made 
between ipseity and attributes, subject and predicates. By the first nega- 
tion, /4 ilaha, the Divine Reality frees itself from all predication, from all 
affirmation. He is above all His Names. The second negation, illa’l-Lah, 
entails denying that He be subject of non-attribution. It would therefore 
read: la huwa lad mawsiuf, ‘not He subject of non-attribution. The pre- 
eminent exalted ipseity, above names and attributes, is in turn subject 
to negation in such a manner that the negative theology is reversed: it is 
the One attested to by the second negation that bears the Divine Names 
(asm4 al-husna) and all of the revealed attributes. Whereas the first 
negation maintains the inaccessibility of the divine ipseity, the second 
negation permits the epiphany of the One in the names and attributes. 
Thus, the role of the epiphanies of the One is to typify the inaccessibility 
of what they manifest. 

We propose to designate the ipseity of the Divine Principle under 
the rubric of L’Un paradoxal (the paradoxical One). By this term we 
mean to recall that the One is not an existent, nor is He the being of 
the existent. In short, the One is not, absolutely speaking, anything that 
might present itself in the guise of being. Moreover, He is not even one, 
since the name of ‘the One’ will be appropriate only for the epiphany of 
the ipseity, only to the real Name of the Real. But if we attest that ‘the 
One is the appropriate name for the manifestation of the Real, we ought 
to bear in mind what part of this manifestation is the revelation of the 
un-revealable, that there is no synthesis between what is manifested and 
what manifests it. 

In fact, we learn that there are two kinds of tawhid. What Nasir 
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al-Din al-Tusi calls the exoteric tawhid corresponds to an affirmative 
theology, that is, naming God and recognising in Him the creative 
Principle. This is the general consensus of the common people, the ahl-i 
mushabahat (people of similitude). They lack the second tawhid, the 
esoteric tawhid, that which is conceived by the ahl-i mubayanat (people 
of distinction), who know that those who believe have a wali, a Guardian- 
Lord. That is to say, without their acknowledgement of the Resurrector 
— the human manifestation of the Word (kalima), the locus of the Divine 
Imperative (amr) - their first attestation of the One, dark in illusion, is 
incapable of proceeding to the double negation. The exotericists assign 
the name of ‘Creator’ to the divine ipseity itself and consequently divest 
Him of His status of first theophany. For the esotericists, this name is 
appropriate only for the One who is not the paradoxical One; or rather, 
it is apt for what makes the paradoxical link — link without link, pure im- 
perative liaison - between the One who is-not and the One who is, what 
the Ismailis name ibda’, ‘primordial origination; or ‘eternal existentiation’ 
[to use Henry Corbin’s term]. And that is why the obvious sense of what 
the Qur’an says of God, that ‘He is the Guardian-Lord (mawla) of those 
who believe’ (47:11) does not apply really to the paradoxical One, but to 
His manifestation in the Resurrector. 

This fusion between the attestation of the name of God and that 
of the Resurrector is accompanied by another essential thesis, without 
which it would be pure tashbih, associating the created with the Divine 
Essence: it is impossible to name the paradoxical One. This impossibility 
immediately implies the necessity to name: that which we can say, we 
must say. That is why the Resurrector’s name offers itself to the naming of 
what is above and beyond the names [$435-38]. As the Real is indescrib- 
able and not demonstrable, it is necessary to grasp it, not in itself as such, 
but in the manifestation of the primordial origination in the human locus 
of the Divine Imperative, the Resurrector. There is a merging of radical 
apophatism (negative theology] and the doctrine of epiphany here. 

True tawhid consists, therefore, of first attesting to the pure inef- 
fability of the Divine Principle and, at the same time, attesting to its 
manifestation in the man of God. There is an intimate solidarity between 
these two degrees of tawhid, in such a manner that it becomes impossible 
to escape from ta ‘fil (agnosticism), if one does not recognise the Resur- 
rector — just as it is impossible to escape tashbih (associationism) if one 
does not accompany recognition of the Resurrector, with attestation of 
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the indescribable One. The Resurrector manifests that which withdraws 
itself from all manifestation; he is the affirmation of radical negation 
itself. That is why the apophatic approach, corresponding to the first 
negation, which enables the spirit to apprehend the Real negatively, is in 
proportion to the powerlessness of the spirit to rise to the Real itself, to 
its infinity. This powerlessness is redeemed by the second approach which 
redirects it to the supra-rational essence of the Imam of the Resurrection, 
whom it is necessary to recognise and whose recognition is the da‘wat, 
the ‘summons, the ‘convocation itself. It is only due to our powerlessness 
that we distinguish between these two approaches. In truth, they are but 
one expression of the real unity of tawhid, and it is in this sense that it is 
possible to say (with the tradition) that ‘Knowledge of God is knowledge 
of the Imam of the time: 


Dualism 


We observe that dualism, which postulates the existence of two prin- 
ciples, one of good and the other of evil, is the object itself of a complex 
two-fold process [§2-8, 114-16]. First of all, dualism is denounced as a 
false doctrine, by virtue of arguments drawn from the classical arsenal 
of Muslim authors. This has a precise aim: to revive from the dualist 
hypothesis, though false in itself, two categories which will play an emi- 
nent role in the ontology of Alamit Ismailism: the concepts of tarratub 
(gradation) and tadadd (opposition). 

Let us reconstitute Nasir al-Din Tisi’s intellectual approach and 
reasoning. The adherents of dualism must either affirm equality of the 
two principles and thus institute an original opposition, or subordinate 
one to the other, which would institute their gradation. Thus, the ratio- 
nal result of the dualist hypothesis is to establish either opposition or 
a graded order. However, one must declare that as the only necessary 
Principle, the indescribable and ineffable One transcends both categories 
that emanate from it. If dualism is false, dualitude is very real and true; it 
opposes darkness and light, where the opposition will be the category of 
all that which is incompatible with the attestation of the Real, and refuses 
to accept gradation or hierarchies of emanation. 

Dualitude is secondary; it derives from the primordial origination 
issued from the Real, and it assumes this origination prior to itself. As 
for opposition, the dual conflict can only express the indescribability of 
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the paradoxical Real which grants it the real existence of the origination, 
and it can only be overcome by the final triumph of the Resurrector. After 
the refutation follows, therefore, the re-establishment of dualitude, re- 
established in its own right, not instead or in place of the attestation of 
the One, but as one of the major consequences of this attestation. 

Let us measure the scale of what is at work in this deduction. The 
Real only reveals itself to the extent that it at first veils itself; it unveils 
the essential reality of the One. From there, as Tiisi’s treatise tells us, ‘He 
is He and not He, thus He is He’ [$7], an enigmatic statement whose 
mystery may be solved only on the condition of reading that the identity 
of “He’ — name without name, pure pronoun by which the divine ipseity 
designates itself — attests itself on the basis of the radical non-identity of 
He from He. The difference, better still the contradiction, establishes the 
identity when it is a question of He. ‘He’ is the name of the undifferenti- 
ated, of the above and beyond the principle of Reason. ‘Nothing’ prevents 
the attainment, by the path of naming, of the pure unity, since this does 
not have the figure of ‘nothing’ which conceives it like the whole, like the 
whole existent, like the whole of the existents, like the unifying One. The 
Real is paradoxical unity, above and beyond distinction and similitude, 
above and beyond synonymy and homonymy, the radical undifferentiat- 
ing of all that derives from the manifestation, from origination, The Real 
is also radical distinction, the principle of division in two, of absolute 
separation. Distinction and similitude, light and darkness, imperative 
and creation, law and resurrection, oppressors and men at liberty — all 
these pairs of opposites originate in the supra-essential power of the 
Real, which is called ‘One’ only on the condition of barring from this 
One a negation which situates it, simultaneously, in the difference with 
oneself, 

It appears, therefore, that the original difference ~ the Real opening 
itself, which constitutes its only unity, its sole identity - allows dualitude 
to re-institute itself. The error of the dualists is to situate dualitude at 
the level of the first Principle. The two terms, connected in two contrary 
principles located at the sources of good and evil, when submitted to 
logical analysis, do not avoid cancelling each other out. If, however, we 
place them as consequences of the Principle, they rediscover their force. 
Gradation and opposition are the main categories, no less essential than 
the completed and the inchoate, which will suffice to deploy the entire 
regime of ontological manifestation. 
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The order of gradation refers first to the origination and emanation 
of the superior existents of Intellect, Soul and Nature. This requires a 
doctrine, that of the Imperative. 


The Word or Imperative 


Nasir al-Din Tusi distinguishes two ‘points of view’ drawn from the real- 
ity of the first Principle: the point of view of mabda’ (origin) and that of 
ma‘dd (return). ‘Origin’ or beginning designates the created condition of 
man, when he is yet incapable of intellective distinction.’Return’ signifies 
perfection, completion, the accomplishment of distinction and unifica- 
tion of man, his return to the Unique [$225-33]. 

According to the ‘origin, the point of view of the created world, we 
apprehend the first Principle by the affirmative path, whereas according 
to the point of view of the ‘return, the completed in the form of eternity, 
we proceed according to the negative path, divesting Him of all that 
would not be able to belong to His effective-reality (haqiqat). It is really 
what spiritual exegesis (ta’wil) reveals by the expression Allahu-akbar, 
‘God is Greater’ [$429-32]. The utterance and purely exoteric compre- 
hension of these words entails that the Principle be attached to the level 
of the Supreme, the ‘greater’ Being whose name is Allah. However, this is 
to confuse the paradoxical unity of the Principle with positive nomina- 
tion which must, by the merciless negation of all positive nominations, 
be relegated to the level of the First Intellect. 

According to the point of view of the ‘return, which is the hidden 
meaning, the expression means that He is such that He will always be 
greater than what would herein be attested. His greatness is pure emi- 
nence, such that it will be more infinite than the infinite Being itself. The 
infinity of the Principle is always growing, an infinite such that it will 
be above and beyond the most powerful infinity that one might ever 
conceive. Thus, the primordial One is above and beyond His very own 
infinity, an infinite above and beyond all unity that might assign a name 
to His infinity. 

The notion of ‘points of view’ is critical. It is inseparable from con- 
templation of the Real and it establishes the pervasive docetism of Nasir 
al-Din Tasi. It appears for the first time, in plain clarity, in Tasawwur 3 
[$30~36], where it enables one to avoid the difficulties created by the law 
of emanation: ‘From the One can proceed only one’ 
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(i) There is a ‘point of view’ of the First Intellect on the Principle, 
which expresses the very essence of the Intellect and consequently its true 
place in the process of emanation. The point of view taken on the One 
expresses the procession of the Intellect from the Imperative, the Divine 
Command (amr). To the extent that the Intellect is the absolute One, the 
infinite-in-activity of all essences and effective-realities proceeding from 
the primordial origination, its point of view taken on the One which 
is-not consists of attesting to the unity; to say, by its own being as the 
Universal Intellect in the immanence of the unity of the Principle in its 
essence, that the One is one. This point of view taken on the One which 
is-not engenders the Intellect, and by the same movement, the naming 
of the Real in the guise of the One: from the One can only proceed the 
one [$30-35]. 

(ii) There is a ‘point of view’ of the Universal Soul on the paradoxi- 
cal One. To the extent that the essence of the Soul expresses intelligible 
unity and multiplicity, by the fact of its double point of view, taken 
respectively on the Intellect which precedes it and on Nature of which it 
is the demiurge and which follows it in the gradation of the existent, the 
manifest Soul, the multiple One, and its point of view taken on the Real 
announces itself: from the One can only proceed one and from multiple 
nothing but the multiple. 

(iii) There is a ‘point of view’ of the Universal Body of Nature, which 
is an entirely passive point of view, of the created depending on the act 
of the demiurge of the Soul. It is the point of view that expresses the One 
only in so far as it unifies and multiplies. The body of Nature manifests 
the One and the multiple, and it is from there that its point of view is 
enunciated: from the One can only proceed the multiple. 

We will have no doubt recognised in this a procession that is tradi- 
tionally Neoplatonic. The Ismaili thinker’s interest in its reappraisal lies 
in the formulation of each level of the procession as a ‘point of view, of 
a perception of the Real. The Real itself is above and beyond the proces- 
sion, which would suppose, therefore, the indescribable origination of 
the Imperative. As soon as there is procession, beginning with that of the 
absolute originated First, there is perception, nomination, conversion of 
the indescribable One into a veritable whole: in the Intellect, in the Soul 
as the One-multiple, and in the Body as the One and the multiple. 

Docetism is therefore a doctrine of knowledge which holds that 
everything enunciated be a ‘point of view’ taken by the subject, which 
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enunciates itself, expressing its fundamental reality and not the fun- 
damental reality of what is enunciated. Or rather, it is indeed the Real 
enunciated which is enunciated, but according to the reality of that 
which, while enunciating it manifests it, and while manifesting it situ- 
ates it, below its own reality. The Real is the thing itself, unconstituted, 
situating itself above and beyond its constitution by the naming of it, 
which makes it pass into the effectuation of successive constituents, of 
successive subjects where it expresses itself.* 

That is why all the discourse of Tisi’s treatise is in essence ‘docetic, 
and all search will consist in the distinction between the manifestation 
and what is above and beyond the manifestation. It will always suppose 
a dehiscence, an opening, between the Real and its manifestation, even 
within manifestation itself. Thus, the One which is-not, is from the point 
of view of Intellect the One which is; from the point of view of Soul, the 
One which is one and the multiple which is multiple; and from the point 
of view of Body, the One which is multiple. 

This original non-reconciliation of the real One and of the One 
that is, this fundamental opening between the Real and of the Intellect, 
determines the whole of the doctrine of Resurrection, the Resurrector 
situating himself, as we will see, at the point itself of this opening, ex- 
pressing in his person, manifesting the manifestation itself, the process 
of the Divine Imperative (amr). 

Of the Real, it is possible however, to say something which, while 
being a ‘point of view’ taken on Him, will be the nearest to His effective- 
reality. He is pure spontaneity of Himself. To conceive him, Nasir al-Din 
Tusi borrows from the Aristotelian doctrine of modality. 

According to Aristotle, there are four modalities: the necessary, the 
contingent, the possible and the impossible. Let us note right away - and 
the statement is critical for the ontology with which we are concerned 
here — Tusi’s exclusion of the contingent [$22-23]. The procession is such 
that there is nothing of the contingent, nothing which might not be ne- 
cessity by others or not necessity by self. This process of exclusion of the 
contingent had been realised by Avicennian logic. The Real is necessary 
by self. In effect, it is pure existence, or rather pure existentiation, pure 
act. The Aristotelian definition of the Real is indeed taken up here by 
Tasi but on the condition of conceiving it above and beyond being, such 
that pure existentiation or pure act becomes a simple call into being: the 
imperative Word: Kun! Be! 
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The Imperative is the necessity of the Real. It is pure necessity; there 
is no other enunciable necessity of the Real apart from the summons 
(da‘wat), addressed to non-being to convert itself into being. Before 
even designating the entire process of the Resurrector, the word ‘da‘wat’ 
designates the Imperative itself which calls existence into being, begin- 
ning with the eternal totality of essences, the primordial Intellect. The 
Real is the summons of the One which is at the indescribable point of 
the One which is not. The summons is manifestation, bearing in itself 
the double attestation of the One which is not and of the One which is. 
At the same time it is the birth of the ‘point of view’ of Being on the Real 
which surmounts it, the Real conceived as One, in the guise of the One. 
There is no real being but in the Imperative, and yet every being deploys 
its Imperative, in the negation of being in the Imperative, in the guise of 
existence manifesting existentiation. 

There is, therefore, no necessity but of liberty, of the indescribable 
spontaneity of the Principle. The manifestation of this spontaneity will 
always be a ‘point of view’ on indescribable freedom. 

The impossible, therefore, will be the modality of increasing priva- 
tion. The more a manifestation participates in the multiple, the more it 
is deprived, let us dare to say, from proximity to the Real, the more it 
receives participation in impossibility, in the opposite of spontaneity. 
There are, therefore, only ‘possible’ existents, if the possibility of being is 
the modality of what manifests itself in the guise of privation, of at least 
one privation, that which transforms the status of what emanates from 
the Imperative. 

Between the supreme Principle, the Imperative and the First Intel- 
lect, there is no difference comparable to that which we find later in the 
gradation of existents. Here we are at the level of unity itself in three steps: 
the ineffable One, such that it is above and beyond all determination, be 
it positive infinity and unity; the originating One, the Imperative, whose 
ipseity is constituted by the act of primordial origination; and the One 
originated, the First Intellect, the infinite totality of effective-realities. 

The procession of emanation, strictly speaking, begins at the mo- 
ment the sequence of Intellects is engendered from the first among 
them, like the parallel engendering of Souls from the Universal Soul, 
and celestial bodies from the Universal Body. Here, Nasir al-Din Tusi 
takes up the Avicennian scheme [$10-29]. The First Intellect expresses its 
‘point of view’ in three representations: that of (i) its Principle, the Word 
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or Imperative; (ii) its own essence, necessitated by the Principle; and (iii) 
its own essence of being simply possible. These three representations 
produce three existents, whose nature expresses, respectively, absolute 
necessity, derived necessity and the possibility-to-be, that is, the Second 
Intellect, the Universal Soul and the sphere of the spheres. This triple-fold 
process reproduces itself until the lowest degree, the sub-lunar world, 
where the particular bodies, the vegetative, animal and human souls, as 
well as the intellects, express the ultimate procession of being. 

Each existent possesses an effective-reality (haqigat). Tasi regularly 
opposes the haqigat of a thing to its relative state (idafi). Envisaged under 
the aspect of eternity, such as it is configured in the First Intellect, the 
thing is effective-reality. Considered in the network necessitating causes 
and effects in the inferior world of created Nature, the thing is relation, 
relativity, relative being. ‘The two categories, that of substance and that 
of relation, distribute themselves as a function of the division into the 
realm of the Imperative and the world of creation. 

The realm of the Imperative (‘alam-i amr) is the infinite universe 
of substances originated in their eternity. Each sensible reality thus 
possesses for its esoteric dimension an effective substance that makes it 
participate in the world of primordial origination. Its hagiqat is its unity. 
Like the unity of the Principle that it reflects, the unity of the substance 
expresses itself in three phases: it is the ineffable One, the Imperative and 
the Intellect expressed in a concrete being. At the centre of the substance, 
the fine point of its reality is the expression of the ineffable Real, of the 
pure spontaneity of the Real. This spontaneity determines being ‘in the 
Imperative’ of the substance, its freedom which is its superior necessity. 
This freedom originates the intelligible reality which is the hagigat at the 
level of the realm of the Intellect. 

The world of creation (‘alam-i khalq) begins where multiplicities 
express imperative unity. It is the world of Nature, and very often this 
world is seen as equivalent or comparable to the sensory world of the 
Body. From the point of view of creation, what is intelligible substance 
becomes relative being; it expresses itself in the multiple liaisons which 
unite it to various bodies, and loses or converts its spontaneous freedom 
in constraint. It is the world of the originated, of natural passiveness . 

The hierarchy of the realm of the Imperative and the world of cre- 
ation, of substance and relation, are duplicated into the hierarchy of the 
completed and the inchoate, the realm of distinction (kawn-i mubayanat) 
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and the realm of similitude (kawn-i mushabahat). The completed is not 
strictly speaking a ‘world’, but has the status of effective-realities. That 
which is of the order of the intelligible bears the trace of the Imperative 
originator, of the fundamental liberty of the Principle. It is ‘completed’ in 
its absolute reality, in its haqiqat, and by the same token, the completion 
of its essence designates the infinite that constitutes its real being. Each 
existent, conceived from the point of view of the completed, in its effec- 
tive-reality, is infinite because it participates in the infinite dimension 
of primordial origination. Infinity, spontaneity and effective-reality are 
all one, and their unity will be named the Resurrection (qiyamat). The 
inchoate is the rank of realities in becoming, whether they are considered 
in the network of relations or in movement, even of conversion, towards 
the One. The completed, by contrast, is the rank of realities in the state of 
Resurrection. It is the realm of unity (wahdat), the rank of final perfec- 
tion, the return of all things to the One. 

The Resurrection is this conversion from the inchoate to the com- 
pleted, which absolves the lights of the Real from the mingled, sensory 
world where they once stagnated. As superior being, man reverses his 
point of view, henceforth contemplates plurality from the point of 
fundamental reality, and conceives himself and all things with a bias 
for the Real. Dissipation of the imaginary, liberating distinction from 
evil, liberty necessitating, are one and the same distinction, whose end 
or perfection is the realm of the ahl al-wahdat , the ‘people of unity, of 
those who live in the state of Resurrection. 


2. Man and his destiny 


The nature of Man 


Man is the ultimate aim of the creation and he ensures the participation 
of natural kingdoms in the Resurrection, which is the return to a superior 
and intelligible rank and condition. Nasir al-Din Tusi takes up, in a fash- 
ion, Avicenna’ hierarchy from mineral to human, in such a manner that 
man encapsulates in himself the active properties of kingdoms inferior to 
him (§84~89, 514-18]. In the chain of beings, the highest grade of human 
species reaches the lowest grade of angels. The Perfect Man (insan kamil) 
~ that is, the Prophet or the Imam - is superior to angels in themselves if 
by angel we mean ‘spiritual being’ or the soul of each perceptible reality, 
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celestial soul or royal soul of the majestic sub-lunar sphere. 

Indeed, man encompasses in himself the entire series of effusions 
from the Imperative-Word, those which ‘fall’ upon Intellect, Soul, Na- 
ture and its elements. Man’s body and his intellect are thus respectively 
perfections of the corporeal world and of the intelligible world; man 
envelops the entire macrocosm. Man’s nature symbolises with Nature as 
microcosm of the seasons and its pleasures, of animals and of angels or 
devils, a universal mirror. His body and soul surmounted by the intellect 
are a living politic: man is a city. To each member or organ of the body 
corresponds a function and a social organ: to intellect and soul, king and 
wazir. There is no real surprise in this parallel that reproduces a vision 
of the world quite traditional since the days of Plato. It no less expresses 
a set of conditions. As man is an abrogated being called into this world 
‘when the pre-eternal Pen inscribed on the post-eternal Tablet by the or- 
der of the First Command’ [§88], he owes it to himself to ensure that the 
rights of the Imperative prevail, by filtering through his being the whole 
world of creation at the heightened level of the realm of the Imperative 
as originally structured. Thus, the life of man, geared towards the event 
of the Resurrection, is an intensely moral life. 

Man is not in the realm of appearances what he ought to be in the 
realm of distinction. Two principles struggle within him; truth and false- 
hood have among men their supporters and their detractors: “There are 
no more than two basic divisions of humankind: the followers of truth 
and the followers of falsehood’ [$238]. In turn, the followers of truth 
see themselves submitted to a distinction: there are the people of unity 
(ahl-i wahdat), those ‘who have not, in reality, fallen from [the realm of] 
necessary existence that they should need to go back there; and there 
are the people of gradation (ahl-i tarattub), those who gradually tear 
themselves away from the apparent and tend towards the mode of being 
‘in the Imperative’. 

One need not assume that those in the order of gradation are of 
another nature and receive spiritual obligations less intense than the 
people of unity. Between the ‘elite’ and the ‘elite of the elite, there is only 
a difference in degree, and the order of gradation does not designate a 
third kind of man as an intermediary between the followers of falsehood 
and those of the truth. It is not useful, therefore, to represent the order of 
gradation as the community of faithful apt to recognise the Imam only 
under the veil of a doctrine reconciled with the shari‘at,° leaving only a 
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very small number of faithful especially chosen to know the Imam ‘in 
shining light. 

Nasir al-Din Tisi’s text is perfectly clear: there are only two kinds 
of men, determined by their choice, either in favour of the Resurrector 
or hostile to the reality of the Imam. As there are degrees of elevation 
in good and abasement in evil [$239], it is impossible to confuse partial 
evil and absolute malice. Distributive justice requires that acts of partial 
goodness be rewarded in their capacity in proportion to the good they 
contain. Gradation is thus a consequence of the hierarchy of rewards. It 
is no less also the means by which to constitute a community of believ- 
ers (jamd‘at). If there were only those in the position of hujjat who have 
received the wholehearted illumination of divine assistance (ta’yyid) 
transmitted by the Imam, there would be no means to unite a greater 
mass of servants, and the ladder of true knowledge descending from the 
peak of illumination reaching down to the humble teaching of the most 
recent loyal-faithful would be useless [$240]. 

The order of gradation (tarattub) is this communal link which unites 
the followers of the Resurrection, a link without obligation except inter- 
nal, without authority except spiritual. It is an authority and obligation 
much more forceful than prophetic law, because it makes of each person 
a disciple of his own master, who is for him the adept who has attained 
a higher level of understanding. The order of gradation is a universal 
pedagogical link, a discipline of dissemination of knowledge based on an 
obligation of evidence and of truth as taught: an effusion of knowledge 
cascading from the Imam to his hujjat; teaching which goes from master 
to disciple, weaving between them the reciprocity of gift and obedience; 
omni-communication of gnosis (ma ‘rifat). 

The more knowledge there is, the greater is the obedience, the more 
strict the discipline. The order of gradation is a monastery of light, an 
enclosure whose walls have the transparency of truth, where the internal 
rule forbids to forbid, forecloses the law and systematises the exercise of 
freedom by virtue of a severe ethic of surpassing oneself. The disciple 
is immersed in the world of similitude and appearances, wherein the 
deprivation of the light of gnosis arouses in him the desire for a gradus, 
a gradual movement towards the oriented Resurrector. 
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The conditions of existence 


The gradual order of disciplines is a function of the hierarchy of condi- 
tions of existence, subject to relative categories that must be transmuted 
into distinct existences. The three degrees are sensory, imaginative and 
intellective. By traversing these three modes of existence in one gradual 
movement, the disciple progresses to a conversion analogous to that 
which is accomplished in the macrocosm: Nature to Soul, Soul to 
Intellect. 

At the lowest level of perceptions, the disciple is subject to ‘nature’s 
beckoning and to passions of the soul; a mixture of substances, of ef- 
fective-realities. In the median position, the imaginative condition, the 
disciple is not unlike the Universal Soul which revolves both around the 
world of distinction situated above it as well as the world of appearances 
situated below. The imagination is a feature of the soul formed with the 
apparent and the distinct, a mixture that aspires to its own differentiation 
by virtue of the intellect. The third condition of existence is precisely that 
of the intellect, strictly speaking the order of gradation, of enlightened 
spirits perfecting themselves in the ultimate status of unity. 

Borrowing from Aristotle's medical doctrine of natural states, con- 
strained and natural movements [$286], Nasir al-Din Tasi demonstrates 
that progress leading from the apparent to the distinct is accompanied by 
a gradation in forms of obedience (taslim) [$306-15). The natural place 
for man is proximity to the Real, union with the tenant of the Real. 

In metaphysical space, the order is just the same as in the physical 
universe. Weighty, heavy spirits fall, their natural place being lower, 
whereas subtle spirits rise, their natural place being higher. The natural 
(tab‘i) movement of elevation is the voluntary (ikhtiydri) obedience of 
the people of unity, and it is this that tends to convert the voluntary 
movement of those in the order of gradation, people who are still in the 
condition of imaginative existence. There is less freedom in voluntary 
movement than in natural movement, since voluntary freedom is the ef- 
fort of detachment from the apparent, an expression of the battle against 
one’s self, as if in a tragedy, a dramatic conflict between falsehood and 
truth. Natural obedience, which triumphs due to effort against one’s 
self, against tendencies to abase the soul, and which resists them in total 
abandon to the Real, is the spontaneity of a nature at last redeemed and 
not the effort of a soul divided; obedience is the intelligible act itself. 
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This topography of obedience(s) and nature(s) should be placed in 
relation with the gradation of existences. According to a Neoplatonic 
model, Nasir al-Din Tusi distinguishes partial existence; partial existence 
directed towards total existence; total existence; and existence above that 
of partial and total [$225-40]. The first degree is that of people of the 
realm of similitude, the world of appearances. Bearing in mind its sym- 
bolic relation with Nature or Universal Body, if primary matter is pure 
evil, pure nothingness, secondary matter is composed of forms, of a mix- 
ture whose spiritual equivalent is similitude. Partial existence is therefore 
not pure falsehood, but mixture, similitude made distinction (form), 
indistinctly mixed from privation and matter. The ‘triplicity’ of elements 
and principles of substance which, according to Aristotle, would be form, 
matter and privation, characterise well the compound substance, that of 
existents of the sub-lunar world. In the spiritual hierarchy, therefore, the 
realm of similitude is homologous to the sub-lunar world. 

Partial existence directed towards total existence corresponds to 
the realm of Universal Soul. It is the condition of form which separates 
itself from matter, all the while remaining just as well directed towards 
secondary matter constituting substances of the sub-lunar realm. It is 
the existence of spiritual beings (ri#haniyydt) that ensure the regency of 
these bodies. The spiritual correlate of these souls is the lowest degree 
of the realm of distinction, the median and mediating, analogous to the 
regal light conceived by Suhrawardi. 

Total existence is that of Intellects or Intelligences; that is ‘existence 
of the realm of the elect of absolute distinction, for the Intellects are 
absolutely immaterial. In an Aristotelian perspective, it is existence of 
act without potential, without privation. We leave Aristotle to situate the 
ultimate degree above and beyond actuality and potentiality, of Intellect, 
Soul and Nature. It is the degree of the Imperative, of the necessitating 
One. It is the ontological correlate of the Resurrector situated above and 
beyond distinction itself, by whose side reside the people of unity. 

To partial existence corresponds an ‘origin without return, which is 
rather an absence of origin, since it is only the authentic origin (mabda’) 
which is directed toward return (ma‘ad). Authentic origin is that of the 
souls or substantial spiritual forms, the only ones to be both act and per- 
fection, such that act is unlinked to potentiality and not mingled without 
return to this potentiality. The summons (da‘wat) tears souls away from 
the people of similitude and animates spiritual energy that leads them to 
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the degree of return, enabling these souls ‘to rise to the particular Intel- 
lect: Effectively, within the intelligible world there is a new gradation. The 
Intellect engraves the degrees of gradation, from practical intellect until 
the intellect which is able to receive prophethood, and from there, at last, 
until the intellect of Resurrection made for the other world. The degree 
of ultimate return reaches that which is immediately superior to it, the 
existence above and beyond the partial and the total, existence above and 
beyond the absolute, that of the Resurrector, who is above and beyond 
Intellect itself, who needs neither origin nor return, he for whom origin is 
ipso facto return, for whom existence is neither emanated nor converted 
but the principle of all emanation and of all conversion. 

This series of four successive summons form the whole, the entire 
convocation, just as the conversion of each degree of existence to a supe- 
rior degree perfects itself in the fundamental unity of the Imperative. The 
da‘wat of the Resurrector is, therefore, indeed a hierarchically ordered 
return of souls to the Intellects, and of Intellects to the Imperative, whose 
equivalent in the human community is the return of partial existences 
directed towards total existence, to total existence, then to utmost prox- 
imity towards the supra-total existence. The ultimate destiny of man is 
not the absolute but above and beyond the absolute, that is, existence in 
the Imperative, the Divine Command (amr) itself. 


Towards elucidation of ta‘lim and ta’yid 


Gradation and the effort of elevation depend essentially on one variable 
factor ~ knowledge - which is susceptible to intensification or weaken- 
ing. It is by every means correct to say that the Ismaili concept of salva- 
tion is gnosis (ma‘rifat), since the principal characteristics of the moral 
life depend upon it. The purpose of the theory of knowledge, presented 
succinctly in Tasawwur 13 [$110-13], is to tell us not only what it means 
to know with certitude (yaqin), but also according to which hierarchy of 
knowledge one attains salutary gnosis. 

The first degree of knowledge is necessary (badihi) knowledge. The 
necessity with which we are concerned here is the necessity of logic, 
which derives from some minimal principles, such as the principle of 
non-contradiction. Indeed, it is also what natural light reveals to us in 
all clarity: the whole is greater than the part. As we see, it is not a ques- 
tion of sense-perceptible knowledge, but of all reasonable knowledge, 
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constrained by the solitary light of the intellect, this in turn conceived 
at its lowest degree of effectiveness. It is the elementary realm of intel- 
lective intuition. 

The second degree, theoretical (nazari) knowledge, may also be 
called knowledge by inquiry. By examining created existents, this knowl- 
edge teaches that beings are not free causes, that they are not causes of 
their own existence, that they do not govern with free will what they 
do and the manner in which they behave. This knowledge conceives all 
things under the aspect of necessity, and the effort it requires is similar 
to the intellectual clarity of the effort required by Spinoza in his famous 
‘Appendix’ to the first part of the Ethics. The term for this theoretical 
knowledge is ‘the Divine Artisan’; it therefore deploys wholly the cosmol- 
ogy ordained to the necessity of efficient causes until the level of the first 
cause, the principle of universal effectuation. Such is the first point of 
view taken on the Principle conceived as the cause of necessity. 

The third degree is knowledge as taught (ta‘limi), that which is 
procured from the highest teachings among dignitaries of the Ismaili 
hierarchy, as received by the intervention of the Imam, from the Im- 
perative-Word. In effect, one needs a Master to move beyond the stage 
of theoretical knowledge. Here, it is not a question of conceiving the 
Principle or Creator according to the affirmation of a first cause, the 
necessity of all necessities. The teaching (ta‘lim) leads above and beyond 
this point of view, above and beyond the necessity of efficient causality. 
It reveals the liberty or spontaneity of the Principle, the emanation of all 
things outside of the Imperative, and their conversion (or ‘return’) to the 
Imperative. Ultimately, the theological content, the core of ta'lim, is the 
indescribable, inexpressible Unity of the Principle. Between theoretical 
knowledge and knowledge which is taught, there is all the difference of 
a rational theology culminating in existence necessary in itself, and of 
a negative theology culminating in the paradoxical One. The rational 
theology of philosophers is a gradus, a step towards negative theology, 
which is the core of ta‘lim. 

Divinely enabled knowledge (ta’yidi) is instantaneous communi- 
cation, the eternal dimension of what ta‘lim teaches in a progressive, 
gradual manner. Between ta’yid and ta’lim, there is the same effervescent 
relationship as exists between Word and Intellect, between Imam and 
hujjat. We are at the culminating point of gnosis where the One conceives 
itself in absolute vacuum, free of all being and of all being-ness. It is the 
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point of view taken on the freedom of the One, on the Principle as cause 
of freedom. 

Let us return briefly to ta‘lim. It is an act by which the Master com- 
municates to the disciple a remedy for his pain, for what he lacks, for an 
emptiness which overwhelms him; a knowledge whose entire value lies 
in the fact that it heals from doubt whoever receives its wisdom. Ta‘lim 
expresses the authority of the Master, which is that of a spiritual physi- 
cian. At the beginning of his Haft bab, Aba Ishaq Quhistani provides 
an account of his conversion, the encounter with the Master. Having 
acquired in his youth all the scientific knowledge or exoteric theologies, 
our hero finds himself in the end overwhelmed with sadness. We find this 
regularly in narrative accounts of initiation: sadness, intolerable anguish, 
melancholy engendered by vain sciences. In an assembly, where debates 
are held and informed opinions are plenty (a sign of incertitude), here is 
this sorrowful man, who at last comes to name the object of his desire: 
the truth, that is to say, ‘the truthful master’ (mu‘allim-i sddiq). 

Indeed, here is the crux of the question: the truth does not exist 
without man, the Master who manifests it; and to search for the truth is 
to search for a master, the Master of truth. Ismailism, by other paths than 
Sufism, presents in Islam a very pure expression of this general structure 
of knowledge that we might call ‘esotericism’ If it is true that esotericism 
is all knowledge, all relationship to the truth, all volition of truth, which 
requires at its centre the figure of the Master, nothing is true if it is not 
from the Master [$481].’ 

Ta‘lim will respond, therefore, to the request of the disciple who 
seeks to unveil the nature of the Master. It is a desire for healing: ‘O 
angel-man, who is your Adam? What is your method? I am ill and weak 
at heart and I need medicine’ And the Master responds: “We are divine 
physicians, we are pure souls. As for what he teaches, the content holds, 
in total, to these simple words: ‘The Imam of the Real, the religion of the 
Real, and the hujjat are all one’ The Master, who teaches according to the 
order of gradation, is one with the source of fa’yid, with the manifestation 
of the Word, the divine Logos, and the subject taught is wholly in the 
figure of the Imam himself. The ultimate aim of ta‘lim is knowledge and 
recognition of the Imam of the time. 

That is why Aba Ishaq Quhistani warns us to beware the judge- 
ment that each person believes himself capable of exercising by his own 
understanding: ‘Whoever exercises judgement by analogy (qiyds) wears 
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out his own intellect’ This implies that one will take a different path 
from the other, whereby one god here attained by this person, by his own 
intellect, will differ from another god over there that another person will 
have attained by a different path, and thus many gods will appear. The 
requirement to attest to the Unity of God results in unity of discourse 
of the Real, and this implies, therefore, the discourse of the Master, It is 
tawhid which establishes ta‘lim. 

The intellect put into action by adherence to ta‘lim is not any par- 
ticular intellect but intellect guided by he who is the most perfect (akmal) 
in gnosis of the Real-Truth. The mediation of ta'lim, the link between 
Master and disciple, is the guided Universal Intellect (‘aql-i kuil), the 
Proof of God (hujjat-i khuda’t),* under whose governance particular 
intellects unite. 

This conception of ta‘lim was more comprehensively presented by 
Hasan-i Sabbah in the text of al-Fusul al-arba‘a (Four Chapters), pre- 
served for us by Shahrastani.’ In the first movement of his argumentation, 
Hasan-i Sabbah demonstrates that particular intellect and reasoning are 
fundamentally doxa, that is to say, the domain of particular opinion. 
Hasan does not, however, focus on the uncertainty of doxa, but instead 
on the fact that it already bears the silent presence of the figure of the 
Master, in the enunciation that challenges it. Effectively, all discussion is 
teaching, or yet again, all assertion which claims to be true is a knowledge 
which teaches itself to another subject. Hence, all opinion, all reasoning, 
has for a guide to the truth the subject it enunciates, or rather another 
subject from which the first receives it. Thus, truth eminently questions 
the masterly command that legitimises it. 

The second movement of the demonstration plays upon the reverse- 
ability of the guide of truth and the true guide. Hasan poses the question 
of knowing what the conditions are for what Michel Foucault would 
name veridiction, the articulated verity. If, indeed, there exists a true 
discourse, there would not exist an equivalence between discourses. We 
rediscover here a major thesis of Platonism: either no discourse is supe- 
rior to another, or the masterly command that restricts true discourse 
is submitted to truth, and he who speaks the truth is made to speak in 
the truth. 

The third movement draws the practical consequence of necessary 
existence of a true master of the articulated verity: it is the Master who 
determines the path of access to the truth and not the inverse. A principle 
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of choice is a must here. Hasan-i Sabbah revisits, in his manner, a classical 
problem of ancient philosophy: in what would one recognise the master 
of truth? From this moment, in his fourth point, is advanced a dual divi- 
sion of spirits and men. Their division does not occur so much between 
people who recognise the truth and those who ignore it - for example, 
people who acknowledge revelation and those who deny it - as between 
those who determine who the subject of truth is and those who do not 
worry themselves about the nature of he who guides them. 

Now, the sign by which we recognise the guide, the Imam, is what 
makes known the need. The critical term here is ‘need’ (ihtiyaj). Just as 
the possible redirects to the necessary, the need redirects to the Master 
who amply satisfies; need and desire here are but one. Desire is the sig- 
nifier for the Master, the call of the Master who, self-effacing, offers the 
pleasure of truth. Consequently, he who has already found (due to his 
need) the Master, is the one who has received the summons (da‘wat) and 
recognised who must be the master of truth. Thus, what we have here is 
a circularity of points of view taken on the Master: circularity of he who 
speaks the truth, and of he who claims a subject who speaks the truth. 

We see the teaching of truth convert itself into a teaching of knowl- 
edge which, in turn, converts into manifestation of the subject of truth. 
The content of truth articulated is the Master who speaks the truth, 
whatever he might say; in order for a discourse to be real, it has to be 
spoken by the subject of truth. ‘I, the truth, I speak; implies ‘I, the truth, 
I enunciate myself? The material condition for this truth to appear, so 
that the Master awakens those who support him, is the emergence of a 
desire (innate in the disciple) for a certain subject. But this is desire for 
the Other. The summons of the disciple by the Master arouses desire to 
which he will respond. Desire for the Master is desire for the Other such 
that, in his turn, the Master behaves as a subject who is supposed to 
know, offering a discursive configuration to this Other that constitutes 
the subject of truth, which constitutes just as well the truth to which his 
discourse responds. The Imam, the subject who is supposed to know, is 
the paradoxical Master of the truth of the One above and beyond being 
and discourse; his knowledge is knowledge of what is not known. 

Ta’yid, inspirational assistance accorded by the Imam, establishes 
ta‘lim. When Hasan-i Sabbah produced his doctrine of ta‘lim, the Imam 
of the Resurrection had not operated his manifestation ‘in the full light 
of day; and had not yet proclaimed the Great Resurrection (qiyamat-i 
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giyamat). Nasir al-Din Tusi wrote his work at a time after this proclama- 
tion. Ta’yid is affirmed as a fourth kind of knowledge and corresponds 
to the manifestation itself of the presence of the truthful subject. In the 
instantaneous moment of this presence, the vision above and beyond 
the intellect effuses and overwhelms those who have so been favoured: 
the hujjats, but also the population of the loyal-faithful assembled at 
Alamit. This is a fleeting moment which history shrouds in darkness. A 
fugitive instant cannot enter history. That is why satr, the concealment 
of instantaneous truth, is rendered necessary. Different from Christian 
theology, where Incarnation establishes a history that eternalises the 
revelation of the true subject Christ, docetist theology maintains open 
the abyss between ta’yid and ta‘lim, between instantaneous assistance 
from the Resurrector and teaching from the Master of truth. It is thus 
that the truth must deny itself in knowledge, that the master of truth 
must express himself in a master of knowledge, who is identical to him 
but also differs from him. 

Ta’yid is masterly control which submits itself to the Real, the Truth; 
ta‘lim is masterly control submitted to the Universal Intellect, presenting 
itself in the guise of the subject who is supposed to know, manifesting at 
the second degree, as subject, the imperative freedom of the Real. 


The Sunni criticism of ta‘lim 


The construction of the doctrine of ta‘lim by Hasan-i Sabbah provoked 
ariposte, which is also a heroic attempt at refutation in the Sunni world. 
Abt Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazili, the great theologian and mystic, is 
the most profound representative of this tendency and it may be useful to 
recall here the terms of his argumentation." In turn, it too provoked a de- 
tailed Ismaili response.'' We will thus better understand the reasons for 
incompatibility between the Sunni and Ismaili conceptions of Islam. 
According to al-Ghazili, the premises of the Ismaili argument are 
the following: (i) All that can be said affirmatively or negatively carries in 
it truth or falsehood. Truth is one thing and falsehood is what is opposed 
to the truth. (ii) Therefore, truth must be distinguished from falsehood 
and that is the matter of an obligation that no one can avoid. (iii) Man 
can thus attain truth, either by himself, by his intellect and reasoning, or 
indeed he will learn from another by a process of teaching. (iv) If wisdom 
cannot come from independent reasoning, it is necessary to acquire it 
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from another. However, due to the multiplicity of those who speak and 
of their mutual contradictions, one cannot learn from any master or 
other. The teaching must come from a person who, among all men, is the 
unique possessor of infallibility. The Master must be free from all error. 

To establish the falsehood of the first of these premises, al-Ghazali 
invokes the model of knowledge in mathematics. If a mathematical 
question is to us so unfamiliar that if a man commits an error therein 
because his reasoning is inadequate or his intelligence weak, this does not 
in the least lead us to doubt the validity of mathematics. To the second 
premise, al-Ghazali objects that truth is admittedly one, but we have in 
us no need to know it. If we conceive clearly what knowledge is in its true 
necessity, it appears that those who receive the teaching of religious law 
and adhere to it by pure and simple taqlid, by ‘blind faith, have no need 
for an infallible Imam, whereas for those who doubt this revelation, they 
would not know what to make of it either. As in the case of mathematics, 
it would remain for them only to use their intelligence. If man reflects on 
his own and thus comes to perceive where the truth resides, what need 
will he have for an infallible master? In religious revelation, what one 
must know amounts to two basic theses: the existence of the Creator and 
the truth of His Messenger. In the matter of revealed truth there are, on 
the one hand, pillars of faith for which the revealed Book suffices; on the 
other hand, there are matters of conjecture for which reason is required. 
If we now examine the position itself of an Imam, infallible in truth, from 
where shall he derive his veracity? Only four sources may be envisaged: 
Revelation, hearsay, an explicit text, or a rational proof. None of the above 
can prove to establish the veracity of the Imam. 

For al-Ghazali, the necessity of such an Imam does not withstand 
analysis. Matters that relate to legalistic religion are positive and vary as 
a function of the Prophet who teaches these matters. They are conven- 
tions, revealed according to the variations of periods and nations. How 
would it be possible then to trace intelligible decisive proofs and values 
universally, such as are condensed in the speech of one solitary master 
of truth? 

Finally, he says, we must admit two principles, of which the first is 
to exercise one’s personal judgement. Whoever exercises it is within his 
rights, because he accomplishes correctly the commandment of God. The 
second is to make sure that religious law supports knowledge. Universal 
compassion drawn from this law is such that each person is obliged to 
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follow one of its precepts with regard to all his speech, all his deeds, and 
all his beliefs, so that that he will not live like an animal that does nothing 
except what pleases it. Laws revealed by Prophets during different eras 
have differed in terms of detail, but they have not differed regarding the 
fundamental principle of obligation. 

Al-Ghazali maintains that personal reasoning does not entail perdi- 
tion and accuses the Ismailis of making an error in neglecting the law, 
attributing the origin of the error to the particular intellect, culminating 
in the fact of considering oneself ‘pure’ and ‘free’ from all need with 
regard to legal acts of worship. 

The critique of the third premise refers back to the first. Against the 
fourth, al-Ghazali recalls that if the need for a master was a sure thing, 
it would then be necessary that this master be infallible. Now, being 
a master does not at all imply infallibility; for example, the master in 
mathematics can be truthful without being infallible. 

As a whole, al-Ghazali questions the need, the necessity to conceive 
the need of an infallible Master. Infallibility has to be demonstrated by 
reasoning, which thus confirms the priority of human reasoning. It is 
not at all impossible that the world be exempt from an infallible Imam; 
conversely, it is possible that the world be forever more exempt from the 
Prophet: this would not contradict the definition of the world as such. 
As infallible as he might be, the Imam is never the only one, but there is 
a crowd of claimants. How to distinguish among them, and from them 
Christ and the Christians? There cannot have been incontestable trans- 
mission of knowledge of an Imam, since different missionaries are neces- 
sary, and with them the teaching of the Imam loses its immediacy. 

The necessary guidance for men is, therefore, only knowledge of 
revealed laws, of the assembly on the Day of Judgement, and of the 
Resurrection. It requires no spiritual exegesis and, in particular, there 
is no need to know the Day of Resurrection. Certitude of true gnosti- 
cism belongs to one who tastes divine truths. Al-Ghazali thus opposes 
the development of mysticism to those loyal towards the Imam, among 
whom the Ismailis prevail. For them, he says, gnosis is vain curiosity and 
negligence of the only things which should concern men: knowledge of 
God and His Messenger. 

The discourses of Hasan-i Sabbah and al-Ghazali differ on every 
point. If they are incompatible, it is first due to the fact that the same 
words receive different meanings, meanings that exclude each other. For 
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al-Ghazali, truth, for example, is meant in two ways: it is the provenance 
of literal and prophetic revelation on the one hand, and that of rational 
discourse, such as mathematics, on the other hand. For Hasan-i Sabbah, 
these degrees of truth are actually lies for the intellect, as they do not 
meet the higher need of absolute certainty, the need which al-Ghazali 
denies being as imperious and universal as Hasan describes it to be. 
Then the question of the Master: al-Ghazali has very well noticed that 
this is the essential question. Rejecting all masters as unnecessary after 
the Seal of Prophethood, he is compelled to separate the existence of the 
world from the requirement of the presence in it of the bearer of truth: 
the world can live without revealed truth (even if Prophethood had 
fortunately presented it the gift of religious law). 

‘The forcefulness of Hasan’s demonstration is based entirely on the 
exhibition of a need, a desire in man: no man is he who does not desire an 
absolute certainty. The disciplines that one would call of ‘understanding’ 
mathematics, logic or grammar cannot satisfy such a desire. The purpose 
of such a desire differs radically. If ‘the world cannot exist without an 
Imam, this is not meant in the sense that he will require prophetic revela- 
tion, but by virtue of a superior requirement for communal cohesion. The 
Muslim City which finds jurisprudence and a political power enlightened 
by the Holy Book to be sufficient is a City ‘apparent’ and fleeting. The 
major link of authentic politics - we encounter Plato here again — is the 
esoteric link, an intelligible link. If there did not exist a human mani- 
festation (mazhar) of the Divine Word, the Imam of the Resurrection, 
the only link possible between men would be one of submission by the 
weak to the powerful. 

This is the argument at which al-Ghazali stops, persuaded that one 
cannot demand of the City more than it is capable of giving, more than an 
application, more-or-less reasonable, of obedience to the law. In radical 
Platonic style, Hasan-i Sabbah envisions a community that is a perfect 
City, penetrated from the highest to the lowest degree by a necessary 
hierarchy, with the same ray of truth as from the enlightenment of the 
Word or Imperative. The ‘link’ is not a matter of understanding, just as 
‘truth’ is not a matter for demonstration, but both link and truth suppose 
the instantaneous intuitive evidence which leads the intellect back to 
the Unity that is above and beyond itself. For this locus of human Unity 
from which radiates the teaching, the only real link between true men 
is not at all legalistic constraint but infinite freedom of the Imperative. 
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The ultimate reason for politics is in this movement of pure spontaneity 
where is rent asunder all finitude, and the will of the Imam is unveiled 
in him and in each one of his servants. 

Essentially, ta‘lim teaches nothing other than what in al-Ghazali’s 
eyes it would not know how to teach: return to the source of existen- 
tiation itself, of pure substantiality. For the Nizari Ismailis, however, 
ta‘lim is the only politics that can prevail, since to redirect each person 
to his substantiality, to go above and beyond the relative world of legal 
relationships (and of politics woven from these alienating ‘relations’), is 
also to form an otherwise powerful link, a link between the substances 
themselves. This link is the expression of the paradoxical One in each 
human unity, in each intellect. Ta‘lim is the omni-expressivity of the 
community with regard to a supra-essential unity, of the truth of the 
Philosopher-King of whom the Ismaili Imam is, assuredly, the most clear 
vision that Islam has proposed. 


3. Ethics and moralia 


In his voluminous work dedicated to moralia,'? Charles-Henri de Fou- 
chécour teaches us to distinguish ‘systematic morality’ from traditional 
treatises, whether they consist of aphorisms or exemplary narratives. The 
ethic of Nasir al-Din Tasi is incontestably to be placed at the heart of this 
systematic ethics whose elaboration was a constant concern of Iranian 
Islamic philosophy." 

It nonetheless remains that moral reflection is not uniformly organ- 
ised, as it is presented in his most famous work, the Akhlaq-i Nasiri," 
or in the rest of his works, especially here, in the radical theology of 
Alamit Ismailism. It is current practice to claim that the Akhldq-i Nasiri 
flows from the influential pen of Aristotle, that its merit lies in establish- 
ing a direct link between the peripatetic edifice and the culture of self, 
economics and politics meeting the needs of Islam, and that, among 
other things, it introduced the Mongol conquerors from Central Asia 
to the highly refined culture of the Iranian world.'> But in making Tasi, 
like Miskawayh, a simple transmitter of Greek wisdom, we risk effacing 
profound modifications, interpretations and intellectual developments 
that he owes to no one but himself. The Akhlaq-i Nasiri, dedicated to the 
Ismaili muhtashim (governor) of Quhistan, Nasir al-Din, was modified 
by its author after the political ruin of the Ismailism of Alamat, but it 
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remains marked by a deep concern for divinising man by presenting him 
as an imitation of the Divine.'* The work contemplates the demands and 
limits of such divinisation. It is clear that during this period Tasi sought 
to reconcile the truly Ismaili theme of divinisation of self with the most 
delicate themes of the Hellenic version, whose last word was nothing less 
than divinisation of self in contemplation.” 

Morality, in effect, does not appease itself in the exercise of virtues 
that follow the median path, since the search for the golden mean is 
instead a quest for the extreme good, of the fine point of intelligible 
existence. According to Nasir al-Din Tusi and indeed, to what Aristotle 
intended, virtue leads to a sort of surpassing of one’s self that virtuous 
man knows how to accomplish. Nevertheless, there is a difference with 
Aristotle: Tusi demands that this surpassing be oriented not towards the 
Intellect, its ultimate goal, but towards the One, the indescribable and 
inexpressible that the radical Neoplatonism of the Ismailis never ceased 
to value and promote. 

A fact of literary history should, from now on, invite us to render 
our reading more attentive. Tusi is the author of another work also 
dedicated to the muhtashim Nasir al-Din.'® Consequently, one thing 
is certain: the essentially Ismaili oeuvre of Nasir al-Din Tusi is mainly 
dedicated to ethics; a reflection on morality occupies a central place as a 
generating point of entry. This is so for a number of reasons, of which the 
following seems to bear upon the others: in the considerable weakness 
that legalistic religion endured in the eyes of the Ismaili loyal-faithful, 
morality must substitute its own mode of purification to the rigour of 
legal obedience. The ethical lifestyle is a life ‘in the state of Resurrection, 
valid for the whole period of concealment which follows the event of its 
proclamation. Concealment creates a situation where union with the 
Divine Unity as manifested in the Resurrector is no longer an immediate 
spiritual fact, but where the apparent return to the exoteric cult must 
remain apparent. Therefore, the ethic becomes an ensemble of practices 
and discourses, conveyed through a hierarchy of teaching appropriate to 
govern the hagigat, the effective-reality, of each person, in basic agree- 
ment with the teaching of the Resurrector. 
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Ethical purification 


We discover the heart of Ismaili morality in Nasir al-Din Tusi’s view 
presented in Tasawwur 22, where his guiding principle is indeed that of 
refinement of behaviour and customs, of ethical purification (tahdhib-i 
akhlaq) as in classical ethics in the world of Islam [$265-99].'° We see, 
however, that this concept, inherited from peripatetic thought and Sto- 
icism, underwent a number of modifications that ultimately changed its 
intention and meaning. Admittedly, the purification is first ordered, in 
typical Avicennian style, to the aims of the Intellect; it is a first step on 
the path of acquisition of perfection pertaining to the soul (kamalat-i 
nafsani); it is what prepares the soul to receive intelligible ideas.” But 
where the philosophers situate the finality of ethical purification in the 
contemplation of primary Intellects, Tusi identifies another object desir- 
able at the highest level: moral effort, with an inclination for happiness, 
in knowing the inner nature of the Imam, of a knowledge which leads to 
the knowledge itself of God; it is adherence to knowledge in the Imam of 
the appearance of the Word of God.! Morality is a battlefield from which 
emerges victorious he who contemplates Divinity in the mirror of the 
spiritual figure of the Imam; and moral combat has no other justification 
than this vision. 

Morality is based on a procession from the First Intellect, Universal 
Soul and Universal Body. Good and pure evil, which dualism is mistaken 
in identifying as two antagonistic principles, are absolute perfection of 
the intelligible and absolute deficiency of matter. Since the Universal 
Body, or the Body of Universal Nature, bears sense-perceptible mat- 
ter composed of the four elements, it is where good and evil reside. 
Tasi reconsiders this conception of matter as it was developed from 
Aristotle to Plotinus, by radicalising it. Potentiality, of which matter is 
the substratum in substances composed of matter and form, is a sign of 
privation, of the absence of ultimate perfection (which, on the contrary, 
manifests fully actualised). Matter is that substance of which all being is 
the in-determination, the limit of intelligible knowledge of forms; it is, 
with evil, on the side of privation. Evil is not - which is to say that it is a 
privation of formal existence in act, and matter typifies privation linked 
to potentiality. 

It remains now only to identify the realm where matter and the 
multiple corrupt the substances, or rather compose themselves in their 
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unity and form ~ be it the Universal Body (instead of pure evil, pure 
privation), which has a Manichaean or Gnostic savour, and would not as 
such be admitted by a Neoplatonist. In effect, it is not matter, limit of the 
emanating procession, which sees itself assigned pure evil but Nature and 
its Body, i.e., a positive degree of gradation of the existent. That Nature in 
its body exemplifies and expresses pure evil, ‘the corporeal realm of pure 
evil, necessitates a compelling argument to save metaphysical dualism 
from the ruins of theological dualism. 

Ethical purification has as its aim the avoidance of the realm of pure 
evil corresponding to a type of man, the people of opposition (ahl-i 
tadada). It consists of liberating oneself from the falsehood of the people 
of opposition, from their customs and behaviour which are subject to the 
powers of the animal soul. The intermediate degree has as its correlate 
in rank, where good and evil intermingle, the people of gradation (ahl-i 
tarratub) who are loyal to religious law. The final degree of perfection, 
the realm of pure good, is that of the people of unity (ahl-i wahdat), who 
liberate themselves from the limitations of legalistic religion for freedom 
in the state of Resurrection. 

The difficulty of this scheme lies in the intermediary status of the 
people of gradation (ahl-i tarattub). Here, Nasir al-Din Tisi does not 
identify them with those who purify themselves in order to attain the 
status of the people of unity and the Resurrection, but to those who hold 
on to the letter of the religious law. This proves to my mind that there are 
two schemes that rival each other in Tusi’s treatise. 

According to the first scheme, adherents of religious law do not 
form an intermediary degree between the realms of evil and good, of 
falsehood and effective-reality, but identify themselves with the tenants 
of falsehood itself. The people of the order of gradation are those servants 
of the Resurrector who do not belong to an elite of perfect ones, but by 
ethical purification seek to progress towards this elite. 

According to the second scheme, however, as attested to in Tasawwur 
14 [$118, 127], adherents of falsehood are those humans deprived of both 
the shari‘at as well as recognition of the Resurrection. The intermediary 
degree is not occupied by purification operating within an admixture of 
good and evil, but by attestation of religious law, thus assuring the main- 
tenance of unity in multiplicity, of good in the face of dangers of disorder 
and rebellion. The final degree alone represents that of the people of 
unity (ahl-i wahadat), those of the Resurrection. The location of ethical 
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purification is, therefore, at the junction of gradation and unity, whereas 
the shari‘at occupies the place of order of gradation as a whole. 

This important discrepancy leads us to believe that the doctrine of 
concealment (satr), presupposing the restoration of the exoteric cult, 
provoked a serious upheaval of theory as witnessed by Tasi. For him it 
is a matter of reconciling two schemes of thought, hardly compatible in 
themselves, by rejecting, on the one hand, the exotericists in the dark- 
ness of pure evil (which is what the doctrine of Resurrection did when 
it was proclaimed at Alamat in 559/1164), but also by ‘rescuing’ them, on 
the other hand, in a scheme which situates exotericists at the level of the 
realm of the Soul. Our treatise is thus itself torn by the conflict experi- 
enced by the Nizari Ismaili community (jamd‘at) during Tusi’s time. 

The status of moral purification is, therefore, a problematic one. 
If, in the hypothesis, the median world of those in the order of grada- 
tion is that of the adherents of shari‘at, moral purification becomes an 
adjunct of spiritual effort concomitant with religious law - superior no 
doubt, but not fundamentally hostile to a shari‘at which it prolongs and 
surpasses. In the hypothesis which seems to us to have been maintained 
throughout Tasi’s work, seeking the existence of all people of gradation 
to be absorbed in one ethical purification, the shari‘at is no other than 
this purification of the soul which takes place entirely oriented towards 
the Imam of the Resurrection. 

Purification is a battle, it is even the battle par excellence. By inten- 
sifying the contradiction which rules between unity, that is, the First 
Intellect, and multiplicity which affects the Universal Body; between the 
people of unity and the people of opposition who correspond respectively 
to these two realms, Nasir al-Din Tasi introduces an idea with a very 
Manichaean flavour, that of First Ignorance (jahl-i awwal). 

Admittedly, First Ignorance is not a principle of evil symmetrical 
to the First Intellect, in the sense of being another existent principle, ef- 
fectively real. In effect, on its own, it has no existent principle due to the 
fact that ignorance is pure deprivation. But in First Ignorance manifests 
a major denial constituted from ignorance and error, a denial claiming 
to be effective in itself but which is, nevertheless, an effect within the 
pleroma of Intellects and the hierarchy of Souls. It is this denial, this 
refusal to attest to the unity of the paradoxical One, of the One above and 
beyond being, that was the cause for the ‘drama in heaven. As Fatimid 
theologians have described it, the third Archangel, afflicted by vertigo, 
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by stupor, ‘forgets’ to profess tawhid and falls to the tenth rank. First 
Ignorance is the cause of the sacred history of humanity just as it is of the 
cosmic drama. It will be necessary, in fact, for humanity to go through 
seven great cycles, each achieving perfection in a Great Resurrection, so 
that the Archangel might ‘ascend, degree by degree, from the tenth to the 
third rank, and re-establish the universal order of the Pleroma.” 

The moral battle of the human soul, engaged against the opposition 
and ignorance which threaten it, witnesses in favour of this redemption 
of the Archangel. It is the instrument for the historic salvation of human- 
ity (of progress from cycle to cycle) as of the transcendent salvation of 
the Intellects themselves, or more precisely of the third among them. 
Ethical purification serves the Archangel of humanity in its salutary as- 
cent. Moral combat is not possible if we are one of those human beings 
plunged entirely in the darkness of the corporeal realm. It begins at the 
level of the realm of the Soul, of the mixture between good and evil, and 
it has as its adversaries, evil in the soul and evil outside the soul, as mani- 
fested in the adherents of falsehood: “The summons and the obligations, 
which the rightful leaders impose, are directed at the good...[they] are 
not intended for the wicked so that they might become good’ [$130]. 

From this point, the moral battle presents itself in the form of the 
major jihad, of a jihad led against oneself, against the soul dark and 
imperative. In the pen of ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Walid, who led the com- 
munity of Ismailis remaining loyal to the Fatimid branch in Yemen at the 
end of the 6th/12th century, we read the following words: 


It is necessary to sacrifice one’s life in an approach to God, according to the 
obligations mentioned, by which the Imam is commissioned in the book 
of the perceptible jihad. As for the jihad led by the path of the intellect, it 
is a battle of the soul against one’s passions and compulsions, of preventing 
desire to deviate from religious prescription. It is to establish justice among 
brute savages in a certain necessary realisation, that is, a battle against the 
faculty of anger; it is to guard against the satanic faculty. This battle is more 
intense than the battle against the sons of Adam. The proof has been given 
to us in the words of our Prophet, saying upon the return of a battle: “We 
have all moved from the minor jihad towards the major jihad: This refers 
to the battle of the soul against its [baser]inclinations, where the soul tears 
itself towards the obedience of God; it then behaves according to the norms 
dear to God.” 


The universe of the spiritual battle is suffused with light from 
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Platonism. It is a question of tearing oneself away from the darkness of 
injustice and to raise oneself towards the rule of divine law, namias, a 
nomos which the Ismailism of Alamut would identify as a status superior 
to the shari‘af, a status of unity, experienced by the people of the Resur- 
rection. If the minor jihad, inevitable against the people of opposition, is 
directed towards literal legislation, the major jihad is a battle to institute a 
superior law, the divine nomos ($453]. It is an action internal to the soul, 
where it delivers itself from the domination of two dangerous faculties, 
concupiscence and wrath, by the grace of the exercise of intellect. To 
the couple of exoteric and esoteric correspond well the couple of sense- 
perceptible and intelligible. 

In the view of Nasir al-Din Tusi, jihad is reinterpreted and concei- 
eved at the level of the soul submitted to the categories of opposition 
and gradation. Tusi distinguishes souls that progress upon the path of 
perfection from souls that belong to the category of opposition. The first, 
when they move from potential to act, become the best of creatures, 
whereas the second, also moving from potential to act, become the worst 
of creatures. It is, therefore, not the actualisation of neutral potentialities 
of the soul that produces the perfection of its substance, but rather the 
actualisation of particular potentialities and of these alone. A division, 
a spiritual war, splits souls into two antagonistic powers, which one is 
enabled to identify by the simple criteria of faithfulness and loyalty to 
the Imam. That is why it seems to us that the guiding principle of the 
spiritual battle supposes, in spite of the satr —- which reinvests the shari at 
with a certain positive quality noted above in the median degree of gra- 
dation - a progressive substitution of religious law with the rigours of 
ethical purification. The truly ‘good souls’ are in the form of those who 
have renounced legalistic religion and all its imperfections linked to the 
state of an admixture of good and evil, to faults that maintain solidarity 
with the rule of sin and the letter of the law. The ‘bad souls’ are of the 
infidels, those of the order of opposition, but also of those who persevere 
in denial, the exoteric Muslims, who are attached solely to the literal 
meaning of revelation, and chained to the precepts and commandments 
of legalistic religion. 

This scheme has a very dualistic flavour. It would not be complete 
if pure good and pure evil were not separated by the co-mingled, that 
is, the world of similitude or appearances. This domain is where his- 
tory unfolds. There is pure matter, receptacle of pure souls; and there 
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is evil matter, pertaining to impure souls; and between the two, or like 
a transitory mixture of two matters, there is median matter, intermedi- 
ary between pure and impure [$128]. Our period, the era of satr within 
the historic cycle, is a favourable time for this mixture, this confusion, 
which gives birth to appearance and similitude, where the internal sense 
and appearance of things and words exchange places, and one travesties 
the other. The eschatological mission of the adherents of the Real is to 
subject evil souls to practise a very particular form of jihad. It is not a 
question of making evil good, which is impossible by nature, but to break 
away from similitude, to conquer appearances, to impose distinction, 
something like a discernment of spirits. It is also a question of leading 
a battle against oneself, in such a manner as to rediscover the original 
angelic constitution that we have had to let go. Jihad is compared to an 
elixir that produces its effects upon bronze and transforms it into gold: 
jihad is alchemy of the soul. 

It is appropriate to apply to the legal obligations of Islam a principle 
of universal hermeneutics. Here it is, as formulated by Nasir al-Din 
Tusi in one of his shorter treatises: ‘Each existent reality possesses an 
exoteric, apparent aspect (zahir) and an esoteric, hidden (batin) aspect. 
For example, the apparent is this inferior world, whereas the hidden is a 
superior world; and all that is in this inferior world, which is apparent, 
will also exist in the world of the esoteric?** These correspondences do 
not obliterate the opposition between inferior and superior, but they 
make it so that one can pass from one to the other, in a transformation 
that would also be a conversion, a liberating detachment. Ta’wil, spiritual 
exegesis, is also an exodus from the apparent, and in this sense ta’wil is 
a jihad; it is even the soul of the real jihad. 

It is then that the good souls discover that they are placed in a hi- 
erarchy according to a certain gradation. The hierarchy of various inner 
meanings of jihad will correspond to this gradation of souls. Let us leave, 
at the lowest degree, jihdd in its apparent sense, corporeal jihad, which is 
an external battle, requiring only physical force. As we see, this jihad or 
military action is sometimes necessary, but it is physical, inferior. 

Ismailism will renounce armed struggle after the fall of Alamut, 
due to material weakness no doubt, but especially as a function of this 
weakness constitutive of a corporeal war that proves to be the lowest 
degree of jihad. The superior forms of jihad are directed towards ‘internal 
enemies’: first there is spiritual jihdd, which is ‘fighting the reality of 
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one’s own [inner] darkness by the effect of one’s own light’; above that, 
intellectual jihad is ‘to fight against the effect of one’s own inner dark- 
ness by the reality of one’s own light’; and finally, the true-real jihad is ‘to 
combat one’s own self, afflicted with all that is potentially ungodly, apart 
or dissociated from God, by the aid of God's Selfhood (huwiyyat), the 
Almighty Necessary Being’ [$453]. The four degrees of jihad correspond 
to four modes of perception and knowledge of the Imam: corporeal, 
spiritual, intellectual and finally, real knowledge, that of the unity of the 
Divine and the human, that of the One. 

The growing internalisation of the struggle directs one from the light 
that we intensify to fight the source of obscurity, to the source of this 
light itself, The last, ultimate degree of jihdd is said to be ‘real’ because 
it corresponds to the revelation of effective-reality (hagiqat), above and 
beyond the apparent and the hidden; to freedom in the soul, effusions of 
the Divine Imperative; to the trajectory of the soul from the status of a 
being simply possible, not necessary, to the status of necessary existent, 
in imitation of the Necessary Being par excellence, the indescribable, in- 
expressible unique Principle of all things. In other words, jihad becomes 
divinisation of self. 

For tactical details of the spiritual battle, Nasir al-Din Tusi remains 
loyal to the philosophers. At the beginning of their lives, men endure 
domination of the sensory, imaginative and estimative forces; their 
souls are overwhelmed by weakness [$185-89]. The intensification of 
sensory forces leads the soul to its own occultation. As long as the soul 
is not freed from animalistic desires, ‘seductions of habit, and natural 
forces, neither terrestrial nor celestial salvation is possible. We see that 
it is indeed a question of cleansing the soul of the soul itself, such as it 
is when it has the form of a physical-sensory body. If salvation did not 
lie in the beatific vision of the Imam, we would not leave the terrain of 
peripatetic thought; but it suffices that finality be what it is here, so that 
the meaning of the whole changes. 

In effect, ethics presuppose norms and commandments. For, one 
of the doctrines most dear to Ismailism is that of the meta-history of 
cycles,*> Since Adam, humanity moves thus from cycles of concealment 
into cycles of revelation, and these come to completion in the apocalyptic 
appearance of the man of God, of the Resurrector, corresponding to the 
seventh Prophet-Enunciator (natiq). He manifests effective-reality of all 
things; he personifies the original creative Imperative, the Divine Word. 
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The Imperative expresses the Divine Real in that it exceeds being as well 
as non-being. It does not, therefore, originate being-ness in the being, 
but it dispossesses being of its finitude in being. That is why purification 
is proof of the excess with regard to being, by which the creature unites 
paradoxically in the infinite that originates it. 

Tast's Ismaili morality is incomprehensible if we do not relate it to 
the ontology of the paradoxical One as the foundation of ethical purifica- 
tion. Its locus is the bearer of truth (muhiqq), the upholder of the Real, 
who appears in each period and renders excellence to moral actions. 
More generally, one’s respect of the commandments of truth lead to good, 
disrespect to evil. Ethical purification consists, therefore, of submitting 
oneself to the indescribable, inexpressible God, not as He manifests in 
the Law but as He manifests in the figure of the upholder of the Real, the 
truthful one of his period (muhiqq-i waqt), whose most perfect expres- 
sion is obedience and submission (taslim). Internal freedom of the soul 
and its total submission to the Resurrector are one and the same. 

An objection immediately comes to mind: are the commandments 
not as variable as the will of the Imam? If that is the case, how do we 
reconcile this with moral rectitude which presupposes the eternity and 
universality of these principles. Nasir al-Din Tisi rejects this objection 
by exalting the cyclical variations of the Imperative: it is not necessary 
to maintain the customs and conduct that one tenant of the Real had 
rendered licit, to the point when another tenant of the Real sees the 
moral prosperity and indicates the conduct to follow in a different way 
[$266]. 

The Resurrector is one, but Tusi wrote after the messianic experience 
of the Great Resurrection came to an end, when a period of satr had 
begun. Once again, the Imams conceal themselves under the appearance 
of words, of the Word whose immediate presence recedes. At times, Tusi 
alludes to the Resurrector whose advice he reports, and sometimes he 
evokes the problem posed by the historic variation of Imams. Overall, 
the Master of Truth is much closer to the Nocturnal Council instituted 
by Plato’s Laws than the Aristotelian Sage.’* His reflections are not capri- 
cious but the expression of unimaginable freedom for one who contem- 
plates the True. The seemingly arbitrary judgements of the Imam, like the 
secrets of the Nocturnal Council, are justified by the infinite potential of 
divine truth which they have the responsibility to assume. 

Nasir al-Din Tiasi demonstrates in this regard that variability in 
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moralia conforms to the authentic righteous behaviour of man. There 
are two realms in correspondence: the created (‘alam-i khalq) and the 
Imperative-Word (‘alam-i ‘amr), In the first, man distinguishes himself 
from animal by his rightful station. In the second, he must attain the righ- 
teous behaviour of the soul (istiqamat-i nafs). Receiving the teachings of 
the Imam, he ought to obtain it. And just as in the realm of creation man 
distinguishes himself from animal, so in the realm of the Imperative, true 
men, those whose conduct is proper, distinguish themselves ‘from those 
who only seem to be men, but in reality are not. 

The whole of Tisi’s moral philosophy is governed by the opposi- 
tion between the True-Real and the world of similitude. In so doing, he 
develops a system necessary for all radical ethics: the truthful person 
distinguishes himself from the dissembling one, and the subject of action 
presents itself in the characteristics of True Man. We can easily find, in 
our times, similar expressions of such a concept. 

Moral rectitude demonstrates itself in one’s thoughts regarding the 
True-Real, in proper speech and in good deeds, all three according to the 
imperative of the Imam of the time. Thus, to attain the correct authentic 
moral permanence, man must submit himself to the commands of the 
Imam. Commandment can only come from two sources: direct spiritual 
assistance from the Imam (ta’yid), or teaching (ta‘lim) received from a 
master who has been a recipient of special assistance from the Imam. 

What is the purpose of this moral combat? We can convey it in a 
concentrated formula: one must fight against egoism. In effect, the sub- 
stance and premise of all good behaviour is love and friendship of the 
Imam of the time (diusti-i imam-i waqt) [$269]. Now one cannot at the 
same time engage in this love and the love of self. Thus, the proper order 
would be to love the Imam and not to love oneself (a-ra dist-dashtan 
wa khud-ra dist-naddashtan). A love which is not pure, but tainted with 
love of self, as little as it might be, the Imam will not accept. The most 
solid foundation of ethical purification consists in not loving one's self 
because this self is fictional, illusory. The true reality of the subject is to 
be found in his cause, and this cause is the freedom of the Imperative, 
which resides above and beyond all existents, above and beyond body 
and spirit, and which appears only by the orders and commandments 
of the Imam.” 

The moral paradox is here at its climax: whosoever loves himself 
does not love truly, and he who loves the Imam with a love purified of 
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all egoism engages all being, with true existentiating freedom. It is this 
freedom which is evoked by Tasi in the famous tradition of the Prophet: 
‘If the earth was deprived of the Imam for one single moment, it would 
perish with all its inhabitants: 


The ethics of taslim 


The obedience of a Muslim sincerely devoted to the Word of God is ex- 
pressed in precise actions, in the performance of regular duties which, by 
interrupting the course of the day, provide scansion to it. It is essentially 
a form of worship that is not satisfied by intentions alone, but requires a 
direct link between good intention and good action. The prophetic and 
legalitarian religion of shari‘at imposes nothing more, nothing less.”* 

Ismaili morality, in the view of Nasir al-Din Tusi, differs from this. 
According to the shari‘at, obedience is not at first an ethical motive but 
religious behaviour itself. However, by elevating ethics above legal obliga- 
tions, the reformed Ismailism of Alamit freed a vast area for reflection 
dedicated to moral attitudes. A purely spiritual religion cannot surpass 
norms, and if for its requirements it does not turn to religious law, it can 
only construct a philosophy of existence, a theory of human behaviour 
and conduct. It hardly matters that, in appearance, the exoteric cult was 
re-established by satr, the new period of concealment, since an open 
breach had left the adept facing himself in an essential relationship with 
his Imam.” A new formulation of the problematic of moral concern was 
thus born. 

Tiisi insists upon a permanent concern for the fear of God, so that 
each action, where obedience transpired of its own becoming, would 
materialise in the presence of an angel [§279-85].*° If in his thought the 
loyal-faithful honours God, this thought is certainly not the simple ac- 
complishment of religious law. As it proceeds from the soul, or rather 
from the intellect which culminates at the summit of the thoughtful 
human soul, the ‘good thought’ is a luminous, intelligible effusion. It 
configures the angel of the soul, the very soul which is henceforth an ac- 
tualised, concrete spiritual being. Conversely, the ‘bad thought’ works to 
configure the Satan of the soul, its demonic face. The development of this 
doctrine of the human soul makes it one of the members of the Universal 
Soul, which in turn, seeks to be the unified totality of the rahdaniyyat or 
spiritual beings, vouchsafed to all the living. 
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The angel of the soul is conceived in the manner in which Suhrawardi 
conceived the Lights in their relation with regent souls, a relationship of 
triumphant domination and invigorating love.*' ‘Good thought’ emanates 
from Divine Reality and, according to this emanation, it renders itself 
appropriate to rise in the core of the human soul; it is both free action 
of the soul and an action of the angel upon the soul, at the confluence of 
the procession of lights and conversion of soul. 

This ‘affinity with the Real’ becomes the cause of marriage between 
the human soul and the light of summons (da‘wat) to the Real. One must 
understand this last sentence as two aspects of the same reality. On the 
one hand, the soul renders itself by obedience to the Divine Light that 
summons it; on the other hand, the word da‘wat has a technical meaning 
organically linked to Ismaili political vocabulary. It is the hierarchy of 
ranks inside the vast network of teaching and the link that unites servant 
with Imam. By his ‘good thought’ the loyal-faithful receives light from the 
organisation of perfect beings culminating in the supreme hujjat. This 
spiritual obedience/submission (taslim) provokes the appearance of an 
angel of guidance which will accompany the faithful in such a manner 
as to ensure that the believer does not err on the path of rectitude in his 
rapport with the Real. 

What applies to thought is also true for speech: he who expresses 
the fear of God becomes the symbol of intelligibles (mathal-i ma‘lamat). 
Fear is good; in fact it is the most important category of taslim and ob- 
tains from the oft-repeated commandments of the Imam. It is, therefore, 
not a case of simple reference to philosophical ideals of the contemplative 
life. It is fear, source of the proper word, which engenders spiritual power 
(quwwat-i ruhdaniyyat). This, in turn, gives rise to an angel participat- 
ing in the speech pronounced by man. The same goes for deeds: from 
good deeds emerge powers that give rise to an angel corresponding to 
the soul. 

The good thought, the good word, the good deed, together form a 
gradation, a procession of three angelic lights. The gradual process is 
spiritual incorporation, a formation of the spiritual body of the Elect, of 
a ‘body made from spirit, encompassing the behaviour of man guided 
by a salutary fear, the spirit constituting his speech and the intellect his 
thought. The Imperative becomes a generating centre for an individual, 
and circles of intelligence, of spirit, of body, organise themselves around 
this perfect centre. The Elect henceforth live in the Imperative. The 
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individual's principle is no longer his belonging to the world of creation, 
but his true principle in the realm of the Imperative, the source free from 
existence, where silent liberty of the universal existentiating Principle is 
expressed. The envelope is the body, the corporealisation of all spiritual 
emanation. The body becomes manifestation (not incarnation) of the 
Imperative. The doctrine of morality is faithful to the docetic scheme. 

The ethic of taslim is thus a paradoxical translation of freedom from 
the Imperative in man. When the loyal-faithful reaches the heights of 
obedience, it is then that he thinks, speaks and moves in the Impera- 
tive; conversely, obedient action, speech and thought are the utmost 
expressions of spiritual liberty. We witness in Nasir al-Din Tusi’s Ismaili 
moral philosophy an operation that renders possible the transformation 
of a Neoplatonic scheme into a politic of the supra-sensory. Let us not 
be misunderstood. We do not mean to say that mysticism transformed 
by Neoplatonic thought ‘degrades itself’ in politics, but that although 
schemes of thought have not exactly undergone political transformation 
in the universe of Hellenic thought, in late antiquity (one ought to set 
aside the Emperor Julian) they undergo a metamorphosis into a moral- 
ity converted for important requirements of the da‘wat, in the temporal 
organisation of the Imam. But the latter is, ipso facto, the organisation 
of spiritual bodies, of those who live in the Imperative, who manifest 
the supra-sensory. 

This is why it seems to us necessary to introduce the concept of a 
politic of the supra-sensory, distanced as far from politics conceived as an 
art of governing bodies and souls in the horizon of finitude, as it is from a 
vision of salvation bereft of all summons, to a plural link in the unity ofa 
superior Imperative. It seems to us, therefore, that there is a scintillating 
example here of what might have been in Islam the transformation of 
Neoplatonism (reticent regarding all political agendas) into a spiritual 
weapon. An organisation which makes this spiritual weapon its own 
seeks to assemble the loyal-faithful, drawn towards a messianic event: an 
actuality where manifests (not incarnates) in the man of existentiation, 
the Imam, the Imperative, the primordial Word. 


Spiritual medicine 


Man does not submit to such obedience except by medicine for the soul. 
This is a dominant theme in classical and Islamic philosophy, which 
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may be traced back to the famous texts by Plato (not to mention Py- 
thagoreanism). In his case, Nasir al-Din Tusi speaks of medicine for the 
soul by opposing the dietetics of the sage to the excesses of Sufi ascetics 
[$286-9].”* Briefly, the Ismailis, ‘the people of the True-Real’ (ahl-i haqq) 
are friendly towards the body in order to become better critics of their 
souls. We rediscover here the Avicennian thesis which sees the senses 
becoming a means of perfecting the soul. Pious ascetics destroy ‘the eye 
of sense-perception. They behave like he who mounts a horse with a 
precise destination in mind but abandons the ride when it is not possible 
for him to go by foot. They perish due to wild beasts before whom they 
remain stupid, taken aback. 

Tusi contrasts a diet suitable for love of truth to the excessively 
strict and poor diet of ascetics. The first, thanks to healthy nourishment, 
reinforces the vital spirit; the second renders the blood thick and dense. 
From black bile arise the two most distressful afflictions: anxiety and 
melancholy.” It seems to us that this thesis is one of the most important. 
In fact, Ismailism itself is not without its own encounters with melan- 
choly, in the impossible mourning that its adepts endure for the Day of 
Resurrection, which dawns with intense clarity only to fade away that 
very moment. It appears to us also that the cyclical return of messianic 
hope bears witness to this highly melancholic atmosphere. 

The term ‘melancholy’ designates in our analysis of spiritual time an 
ontological configuration, a certain general sentiment of being, a color- 
ation of the soul, a phenomenology of time which is experienced, lived, 
and no longer a nosologic [disease-related] category. This melancholy 
is inseparable from the structure of Ismaili supra-sensory history and 
cosmos: the awaited Resurrector returns, after having already appeared, 
only to disappear and reappear without end; eternal return of oneself, 
without the final act of Resurrection sealing the fate of history by a stable 
event, by a real triumph. Nostalgia, along with expectation without hope, 
is the consequence of this structure. 

Tasi deals with the question of melancholy in Tasawwur 24 after the 
issue of the false prophet has been clarified [$343-44]. The melancholic 
(mamrar), ‘possessed by a spirit (pari dar), is to the Imam of the Real 
what the false prophet is to the Prophet. There is, indeed, revelation of the 
lights of malakut, but so blurred and confused that the truth of what he 
sees cannot be interpreted unless the melancholic is submitted to violent 
treatments that might cleanse his speech of its volcanic madness. (None- 
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theless, by attending to the positivity of what he reveals, like the place he 
occupies, the dark side corresponding to the luminous side, Tasi tells us 
how much the question of melancholy does not cease to haunt a thought 
which is itself always threatened by melancholy, as a consequence of its 
messianic nostalgia.) 

Ascetism, by annihilating the force of two important faculties, con- 
cupiscence and anger, deprives man of his virtues such as love of self, 
ardour and courage [§290-93]. Deprived of desire, the ascetic is deprived 
of government of self, and he has only the choice between two destinies, 
of becoming either a woman or a beast, when without his own doing, 
in spite of himself, dormant powers arise: ‘A person who suppresses the 
power of lust can be counted neither among the divisions of mankind 
nor among the divisions of womankind. Should lust ever accidentally 
overpower him, there will be no difference between him and a beast’ 
[$291]. Such conditions are effects of an absence. They do not arise from 
a conflict between animalistic faculties and their control, but the fading 
away of conflict for lack of adversaries. By suppressing desire and anger, 
one ceases to govern oneself and is placed in danger of having too much 
desire mingled with too much anger (the state of an animal) or of losing 
all desire: woman is man without concupiscence. 

To the practices of ascetics, Tusi opposes the traditional rules of 
moral philosophy. It is on this point, no doubt, that the current treatise 
provides a teaching similar to that of the Akhlaq-i Ndasiri and to the 
Aristotelian tradition. He proposes in effect that, with regard to desire 
and anger, one needs neither excess nor deficiency. He knows that the 
‘golden mean’ is not the mean average obtained by the division in two 
of defective behaviour added to excessive behaviour, but it is instead the 
perfection of one faculty, the intellect. The intellect controls animalistic 
faculties until they are pacified and subjugated to a determined task. The 
vocabulary of Aristotle is combined with Qur’anic lexicon. The sexual 
metaphor continues to be spun. Whereas the excessive ascetic becomes 
effeminate, the well-guided faithful sees joining in himself the male and 
the female, respectively anger and desire, such that the yoke imposed by 
the intellect is as natural as matrimonial union. 

It is correct to speak of the state of nature in this case, since the union 
of masculine and feminine engender an abundantA moral progeny, 
which is the normal condition of existence (hal-i wujiid). We will notice 
also that the feminine in this state is desire, whereas the ascetic becoming 
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a female was the consequence of the absence of sexual desire. There is no 
contradiction, for desire is accompanied by fantastic imagination, and 
it seeks life which, like the female, is driven by the principle of pleasure. 
Anger is near to man, for it protects life from a salutary violence, when it 
is well-guided. But the ascetic, having neither desire nor anger, becomes 
effeminate in another sense: he places himself outside the universe where 
free initiative and struggle are necessary. 

Nasir al-Din Tusi announces a series of virtues which also stem from 
the tradition of Hellenic philosophy, all the while belonging to a register 
of traditional morality in Shi‘ism [$293]. The list is disordered, without 
beginning or systematic end, not ordered according to any hierarchy. It 
hardly corresponds as such to the efforts of classification in the Akhlaq-i 
Nasiri, still less to those of Aristotle. What is common between these 
virtues and the vices opposed to it? Both virtues and vices create: the 
one forges a sustainable link between servants of the ideal community; 
the other leads to dissension and an unfortunate formulation of plurality 
comparable to the basic maliciousness of matter. Virtues are strength for 
unity; vices are powers for multiplicity. The reason why the list provided 
is in a certain disorder is simple. Tusi is here concerned by virtues only 
to the extent of preparing a work explaining the most important form 
of morality. 


“To be above one’s self? 


This is expressed in the language of Platonism of the purest kind. Just as, 
according to Plato, virtues are necessary but insufficient, moral salvation, 
according to Nasir al-Din Tusi, requires more [$294-9]. The moral act 
par excellence is recollection. We have seen that each person has to lead a 
permanent battle against his self. The fight against egoism allows a return 
to self without the illusions and favours one unfairly accords oneself. To 
perceive his imperfection, his weakness of being, man must engage in 
recollection. Without this, his soul would never be able to remind itself 
of its own nature (fitrat), it would not attain its own perfection. Egoism 
is the most false relation with self. The ‘I’ that it exalts veils the soul from 
itself and obfuscates the true subject: ‘For the reason that man loves him- 
self, the knowledge of his imperfection and weaknesses are hidden from 
him, painful, almost impossible? The greatest danger is the admiration 
of self, which hides, damages and endangers. 
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‘The battle against egoism is thus the first step of true return to self, 
which is the return of the soul to what resides outside of self, this true 
part from where it was exiled. The Platonic notion here echoes one of the 
most common themes in spiritual literature. It supposes a division of the 
soul into a subject which it must rejoin and an ‘T’ which hinders it, an ‘T 
which veils its own darkness and the requirements of return. 

What path shall the soul take? At the instant when it glorifies itself, 
it will ask itself: what does it mean to be good (niki chist)? The response 
cannot be other than this: there is no pure goodness except in perfection 
(kamal). Who therefore is perfectly good? Who possesses good absolutely 
complete, and what of perfection? This cannot be said of all members of 
the summons, the da‘wat. The moral subject will know very well that he 
has not reached the highest rank, that he has not at all attained the level of 
‘the perfect’ as yearned for. Thus, there are two degrees in self-criticism. 
According to the first degree, the soul ceases to derive pleasure in the lie 
that he once lived. The first condition of this conversion is recollection, 
the ascension of the soul, degree by degree, in the spiritual universe. And 
just as Plato wished that the prisoner of the cave had his face turned by 
force towards true realities, so Tasi demands as a first step in the path 
of enlightening progress, conversion to the da‘wat, to the sodality of 
the Imam. In the second degree, the follower in the order of gradation 
compares himself to the Imam, the point of absolute perfection, and 
will readily conclude that he would not know how to measure his moral 
strengths with those of the Imam. Indeed, the Imam is this point of the 
Real that renders possible the critique of oneself. 

Just as it is necessary to recognise where the true-good resides, it is 
necessary to engage in an examination of conscience. Admittedly, there 
is a radical maliciousness about it in Tusi’s words, but perhaps [ shall 
not be party to it. 


If I am deficient in all respects and have not reached perfection in any 
respect, and am bad in proportion to that deficiency which belongs to my 
essence, the wickedness they ascribe to me is thus true and not false, and 
therefore I should not be offended by the truth and deny it. I should rather 
be offended by my own deficiency, not by its being pointed out to me. I 
must oppose this wickedness in myself and not attempt to repudiate his 
words [§297]. 


How not to read these lines about the examination of conscience as a 
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singular expression, in the milieu of radical Ismailism, of what modern 
scholars have called auto-critique (self-criticism)? 

The analysis of self can certainly take on very different forms. There 
is the case of Seneca who examines his day as it passes and detects there 
the neglect that does not depend on him. The daily examination is for 
him a nocturnal dialogue of self with self. The examination, conducted 
by Marcus Aurelius, consists of rehearsing examples, a recollection, of 
admirable lives.** The Stoic sage is free in his solitude, and the one who 
questions him is no other but himself; the other who dictates the precepts 
which he writes down to better remember is himself. 

In the precise form of self-criticism proposed by Tusi, however, we 
are far from this relationship of self with self. There is no such dialogue 
for the simple reason that there is no dialogue at all. On the one side is 
the loyal-faithful, neither too good nor too bad; on the other side, the 
plethora of criticisms which can come from no matter whom, which 
respect nothing of the dignity of the ‘I’ to whom they address them- 
selves. This aspect is probably that of other members of the da‘wat. It is 
not a matter for the loyal-faithful to examine his conduct or to remind 
himself of principles, but to accept the criticism and public confession 
of his faults. This examination is conducted by another, and it has as its 
aim a moral conversion, a lesson in humility. The battle against egoism 
is, indeed, at the end of a moral process, as it is also its beginning (since 
there is self-criticism when the subject prefers the offence he endures) in 
so far as it frees the truth to arguments that his troubled reason dictate 
to him, against his detractors. 

No doubt this model of self-criticism is linked to one of the practices 
of spiritual medicine: to speak freely; but with this important difference: 
the free speech of companions of the da‘wat express the freedom, supe- 
rior to it, of the Imam, who represents a freedom much greater than their 
own reason. Unrestrained criticism has as its aim obedience/submission 
to the Imam and, in the interim, the recognition by the ‘I’ of one’s own 
fundamental, basic imperfection. 

The source of this type of examination is found probably in the Ga- 
lenic medicine of passions. Galen proposes, in effect, to ‘address himself 
to someone who designates, for each one us, those of our acts which have 
not been accomplished correctly’ It is necessary to ‘consider as a saviour 
and one’s greatest friend he who denounces each one of our faults. To be 
accused of being wrong is a good thing, for ‘this compels you to examine 
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more precisely what you do’ The man who wishes to be saved ‘must al- 
low everyone to blame him? The watchword would be: ‘Before all else, 
be ashamed of yourself?* 

Self-criticism is a form. It is quite remarkable that the morality of 
Nasir al-Din Tusi gives us such a good example of it, for this proves that 
modern self-criticism has its precedents, that these precedents constitute 
the genealogy of a practice of truth, and that it can be situated, when it 
engenders the most radical modalities of this practice, in the horizon of 
a messianic religion. The moral effort, in voluntary humiliation, consists 
of receiving criticism favourably, that is to say, the analysis conducted by 
others in the name of a superior moment, in the name of the Other. For 
that matter, we are not all together in the logic of spontaneous confession. 
And there is a major difference between self-criticism as practised in the 
messianic horizon and the source of the Galenic medicine. Certainly 
others, as in this form of medicine, express themselves freely, without 
reserve, in a sort of frank speech which is part of the history of parrhesia 
(freedom of speech]. Moral progress consists in the acceptance of this 
critical speech. 

The key word of self-criticism is shame of self as in the debasement 
of oneself. But there is not here the shade of ‘perfecting oneself’ by self 
or other. Self-criticism has not for its aim, by way of speech of the other, 
to perfect oneself for oneself, but for the Other, here for the Imam. The 
debasement of self consists of no longer being oneself; to be such that 
one serves the da‘wat without reserve. The Other and not the same is the 
category of self-criticism. That is why we believe that the examination 
proposed by Tusi breaks away from the classical world, and this is made 
possible by an important departure in messianic belief — a split which 
rejects self-criticism from the point of view of modernity - according to 
which self-criticism has three terms: the ‘T; the ‘others’ and the ‘Other’. 

Moral precepts are summarised in this imperative: ‘It is necessary 
for me to want to be above myself? How many of us are far from the calm 
exercise of these virtues? The soul has before it an open field of qualitative 
knowledge, all built upon the successive negations of the ‘I. Much later 
in Twelver Shi‘l philosophy, Mulla Sadra was to conceive ethical destiny 
as a growing intensification of his act of being, leading to ‘subsistence; 
by the mediation of various annihilations, in the proximity of the Other, 
the Face of the Imam.** Indeed, it seems that Shi‘ism, in the margins with 
respect to religious law, has valued this requirement of indefinite debase- 
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ment, whose tension has in its horizon the mode of angelic being. The 
soul never ceases to be an ascending movement towards a purity whose 
axis is the Imam. The importance of what Tusi says here, however, relates 
to the intensification of the soul as a direct function of its capacity for 
self-criticism. The best warrior of the da‘wat is he who progresses, not by 
personal enrichment, but under the harsh eye of others, returning him to 
the point of view taken by the Imam of him - he who always goes beyond 
his present state, under repeated fire of criticism, so that he interiorises. 
Need one add that this is a form of life that one can find in many radical 
systems of ethics? 

The serious work of unveiling oneself leads to the foundation of 
moral conduct: the figure of the Resurrector. More precisely, the dis- 
cernment given to the loyal-faithful to exercise precedes the ideal of 
imitation, and since it is in advance, its archetypal power guarantees the 
truth of the day, which is discernment on the Day of the Resurrection. 
Tasi presents the ta’wil of Qur’an, 30:57 (‘On that Day, their excuse will 
not profit those who did injustice, nor will they be invited to seek grace’) 
as follows: ‘If your profession of love for the Lord of the Age be true and 
sincere, tell us, which one of your friends have you hated for the Imam’s 
sake, and which one of your enemies have you loved for his sake?’ [$299]. 
The Day when the effective-reality of the created world and of the realm 
of the Imperative will step out of the shadow, when there is no longer 
the exoteric or the esoteric, is also the Day when the masks of feigned 
friendship and of play-acted enmity will fall. The consequence depends 
on the choice of friends: ‘We could say that if such and such, who was 
the friend of our Lord, even if he was our enemy, we will regard him as 
a friend: To the question, ‘Who are our friends? Who are our enemies?, 
the response is given from the point of view of the Imam, who renders 
the Real present, and his figure determines the divisions of community 
and the choice of desires. 


The categories of taslim 


Tasawwur 23 is dedicated entirely to the concept of taslim, to its forms 
and meaning. This evokes, first of all, a division of being: there is being 
which is possible (mumkin) and there is the Necessary (wajib). This is 
a classic distinction made ever since the faldsifa. But by insisting on 
the intrinsic property of the Necessary, Suhrawardi has given it a new 
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orientation: it is sufficient in itself (ghani); it has the freedom of He who 
depends on no one. Thus, in the Avicennian tradition, Suhrawardi has 
validated the theme of ontological need with regard to the Necessary. 
Nasir al-Din Tusi joins this ishraqi tradition by recalling which onto- 
logical need sets possible beings into motion - the movement of which 
Aristotle spoke, and which tended to imitate divine perfection until the 
moment of final repose becomes an ontological deficiency. 

‘This movement takes place ‘from the very centre of the earth unto 
the outermost extreme of the farthest firmament, even unto the Universal 
Soul and the First Intellect’ [$300]. The aptitude of each being predis- 
poses it to rise from degree to degree. Such is its perfection. It realises 
its potential whilst ascending, and the movement is nothing other than 
the being’s act of obedience. Obedience is the universal law of movement 
towards perfection in that it alone transforms into the Principle, free 
and independent. Tasi’s moral obedience is thus based on cosmology 
and Neoplatonic ontology, as well as on an interpretation of Suhrawardi. 
Obedience is no longer a simple moral attitude; rather it becomes the 
moral attitude par excellence, because it is rooted in ontological poverty 
with regard to divine richness. 

Obedience is in essence ‘blind’ It must be so. The example of the 
ignorant and the man of perfect intelligence illustrates this excellently. 
The first submits to the second his sense and his intellect; he submits the 
freedom of his wishes (ikhtiydr-i khiid). For he who obeys, obedience 
reaches the depth of his heart, since this expression of free will is the mir- 
ror of the divine Imperative. Tusi clearly distinguishes between the wise 
and the ignorant, the paradigm of division between the loyal-faithful one 
of the da‘wat and his disciple who has not yet attained higher degrees 
of gradation. The test to which he submits the obedient reminds us of 
certain extreme practices in eremitic education: ‘If he tells him that bright 
daylight is the dark of night or that the dark of night is bright daylight, he 
will not object to this in his heart, nor ask the reason why and wherefore. 
Once this point has been reached, so that the free will and personal desire 
of the imperfect and ignorant person have become merged with, and 
annihilated in, the will and desire of the wise and perfect person, he the 
[disciple] will have emerged from the pit of ignorance and reached the 
degree of knowledge’ [$302]. 

To obey, to submit, to cease to think for oneself, is to cease to see by 
one’s own eyes. Evidence not guaranteed by the word of the Master is not 
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admitted. Conversely, apparent falschood becames truth tf st pleases the 
Master that appearances are what they seem to be For the truth 1s not 
what we see when we are indigent. but what the Master cnunciates. Such 
is clearly the principle of exegetic authority. which transforms all forms 
of appantion into symbol. Hence. there exists a very strong link between. 
on one hand. the demands of spiritual exegesis (fa wil) of the Book and 
the world. and on the other hand. the anmbhilanon of the disciples free 
will. Tasi's theology reserves freedom for the Master alone. for in the last 
instance only God 1s free and only the Imam manifests this freedom We 
are in the presence of a theology where the disciple rediscovers freedom 
gust at the very moment he abandons tt 

For after all, destruction 1s also absorption fust as the conversion 
of Nature towards Soul absorbs one into the other, the annihilation of 
freedom raises this liberty to a higher level [he Plotiman wheme of 
convenuon 1s put to the service of spiritual pedagogy [ct.us add that the 
freedom of the Master (that is, pre eminently, of the Imam) never proves 
to be better than in the paradox To obev ts to agree to we the oppaute of 
whal we see Absolute obedience is the correlate of masterful control in 
80 far as it reflects the Divine Imperative To make oneself worthy of the 
Real. to submit, as lithe ast might be. to the herght of His touch. however 
chaotic and indefinite, one must obcy abourdly, one must obey blindly: 

How docs this obedience become truc to man? To understand this. 
we should concerve the emanating cffuwon (fda!) of the supreme Word, 
from universe to universe. as if it were a cosmic system of obedience 
ordered in hierarchy. Here again, we hear the distant echo of Suhrawardi 
He defined the relationship between a superior, trumphant ight and 
a light immediately below it hike a relationship of love and domination 
Royalty, government, guidance such are the powers of the superior Light 
Generally speaking. the hentage of the Theology of Aristotle, so clearly 
present in these pages of Nasir al-Din [usi, enables onc to undertand 
how perfection 1s ordered in a bserarchy throughout the ‘chain of beings 
This effusion is completed in man, where it has the name of obedience. 
since every degree of emanation is just as well a degree of conversion, 
and the Neoplatonic couple of emanation and convenion, af dewent and 
ascent, of origin and return, are henceforth interpreted by, and in the 
couple formed of, freedom and obedience 

Finally, let us return to the forms of fas/im in man [ts analyas cannot 
be made without complicating the already establiabed system In effect. 
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some say that when man performs an act of obedience to the Master of 
the Imperative, we can ask him: ‘Have you done this with full conscious 
understanding of your submission or blindly?’ [$306]. And one must 
measure his perfection by this obedience. What we called above ‘blind 
obedience’ is not exclusive of spiritual penetration; quite the contrary, 
it is obedience ‘blinded’ by the excess of knowledge, by the game of 
penetrating the effective-reality of the true Master and of the Real who 
guides him. Whereas true obedience presupposes the recognition of the 
Imperative, blind obedience, in the literal sense of the law, is the fruit of 
the lowest form of obedience, since it rests upon ignorance of the most 
perverse kind, that which ignores itself. 

Thus, we should distinguish two forms of obedience: one which 
blinds itself by an excess of love and conversion; and another which 
blinds itself through lack of knowledge of the only knowledge which 
counts: the knowledge of the Master of the Imperative. 


4. The Resurrector 


The doctrine of manifestation (mazhar) 


At one level of meaning, the Resurrector (qd’im) appears at the end of 
each cycle of legalistic prophecy to accomplish the spiritual Resurrec- 
tion (qiyamat) and to complete the work of revealing hidden meanings 
(batin) beneath the apparent meaning (zahir) of the revealed letter 
[$319]. It is not a question here of giving the word ‘Resurrection a physi- 
cal or corporeal meaning. Resurrection is not of the body, not an object 
of eschatological promise in the letter of revelation, but an act by which 
the loyal-faithful is delivered from his mode of corporeal being, from the 
world of creation, and his soul elevated to the realm of the Imperative. 
To understand how such an elevation is possible is to understand the 
fundamentally docetic scheme of Alamiti Ismaili doctrine, and it is this 
aspect of the doctrine that we wish to evoke here. 

It seems to us that Docetism, as a theory of knowledge, as well as a 
theory of Resurrection and Resurrector, offers real coherence to Nasir 
al-Din Tasi’s text. By ‘Docetism, we mean a conception whose historic 
examples have first been given in the context of what have conveniently 
been called ‘Christian heresies. But it so happens that Docetism is also 
found in Shi‘i Islam, at least if we admit that it designates, broadly 
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speaking, a conception of the man of God, wherein the Prophet com- 
missioned as the Messiah (masih) does not ‘incarnate’ the One and 
transcendent Divinity, but manifests this Unity in a human figure; not 
united to the Divinity by a hypostatic union, but linked to this Divinity by 
another kind of link, that which even constitutes both apparitional form 
(mazhar) and the divine content of apparition (masdar). Between the 
form while revealing and the content as revealed lies the fine but essential 
distinction that separates the Principle from what proceeds from it, or 
rather the form in the mirror from the person who is therein reflected. 

To understand the numerous pages dedicated here to the Resurrec- 
tor, but also to the Prophet and to the hujjat, is therefore first to conceive 
how these physical figures, human and living in the world of creation, 
can be said to ‘manifest’ spiritual realities, and as a consequence, lead 
the loyal-faithful. 

One finds, in effect, that whereas the hypostases emanating from the 
Principle, that is, the First Intellect and the Universal Soul, are respec- 
tively manifested in their created epiphanies, namely the hujjat and the 
Prophet, the Resurrector is the mazhdr, the locus or manifestation of the 
Imperative- Word. It is not inconceivable that all of the emanated realities 
have been thought through according to a Neoplatonic scheme, added 
and modified by the decisive introduction of the Imperative ‘between’ 
the paradoxical One and the First Intellect. What is more difficult to 
conceive is the theoretical act by which the figures (ashkhds) or human 
individualities are identified as epiphanies of these hypostases. One must 
therefore analyse the structure of docetism as a theory of knowledge. 

We learn from spiritual interpretation of human paradises and hells, 
that by these words we mean the different successive perfections and 
imperfections that man encounters in his own growth [$141-43]. Then 
Tusi tells us that ‘paradise is man and hell is man’ [$151]. The key ques- 
tion is, therefore: what does the verb ‘to be’ mean? We will see that it is 
precisely this question which arises when it is affirmed that the Imam is 
the Master of the Sabbath. In what sense does ‘being’ enunciate itself in 
such affirmations? 

Tusi clearly tells us that all ideal realities, or concrete spiritual mean- 
ings (ma‘ani), which are effective-realities of apparent things (haqd’iq-i 
gahir), reside in the realm of the Imperative, assembled in the First 
Intellect. Paradise, acts of worship, good and beautiful deeds, in short 
all that eternally expresses the Divine Word, has an effective-reality. 
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Likewise, the bad and the wicked have in their manner a particular ef- 
fective-reality in primordial ignorance. More generally, the structure of 
existence encompasses various degrees of origination and emanation. In 
the world of similitude or appearances, of Nature and sensory realities, 
things possess an apparent mode of being. In the realm of distinction, 
things possess various degrees or modes of being, which go from the 
unified multiple (imaginative or psychic mode of being) to a mode of 
being according to the unity of effective-realities (intelligible mode of 
being). Above and beyond the intelligible, each thing possesses its root, 
its foundation in the Divine Imperative itself. Spiritual exegesis allows, 
therefore, the ascent once more from sensory appearance to being in the 
Imperative. It is thus that each act of worship has for its effective-reality 
a particular intelligible essence, and for its generating centre a particular 
effusion from the existentiating Imperative. 

We understand from now on that spiritual exegesis enables, in each 
sensory being, the unveiling of the presence of an intelligible essence, and 
of an effusion of the Imperative. The verb ‘to be; therefore, designates the 
identity of the sensory and intelligible reality - but with one important 
condition however, the condition of Docetism itself: this identity includes 
in it the difference without effacing it, without abolishing it. 

The sensory both is and is not the intelligible; it proceeds from the 
intelligible while retaining within itself an intelligible from which it pro- 
ceeds, all the while maintaining open the gulf between the sensory and 
the intelligible, Identity is not identity of the identical and the different, 
but the difference within the identical, between the identical and the dif- 
ferent. For example, the sensory practice of fasting is the effective-reality 
of the fast but it is not the entire intelligible reality situated in the realm of 
the Imperative. The identity designated by the copular verb ‘is’ designates 
paradoxical unity of the different and the identical. 

Conversely, if we seek to understand why it will do that each effec- 
tive-reality has a particular sensory and physical reality, we would say 
that all that exists at the level of the Imperative must effuse towards the 
First Intellect, that each spiritual reality (ma‘nda) arising in the Intel- 
lect must proceed to an emanation in the Soul and finally in corporeal 
Nature. There is no hidden reality (batin) without its epiphany in the 
sensory. To say that ‘paradise is man is to say, therefore, that it is neces- 
sary for the spiritual realities of Paradise to manifest themselves in man, 
in an individual human being. 
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It is thus that the docetic attitude, which sees in each person or 
physical individuation the manifestation of an effective-reality, translates 
into a particular usage of the vocabulary of being. The copular verb ‘is 
does not designate an absorbing synthesis, a dialectic where the degree 
of manifestation would include and surmount the Idea, but it would be 
the appearance, the parousia, of the Idea to the point where no difference 
would remain between the apparent and the hidden. If the apparent is 
hidden, it is to attest to the superiority of the esoteric over the exoteric; it 
is to make appear that which is not apparent. Conversely, what remains 
distant from the apparent, that which is purely eternal and spiritual, must 
also be the apparent which proceeds from self, which must render itself 
visible as manifest being, at an inferior degree, of a ‘sign’ or ‘point of view’ 
taken on superior reality. Thus, ‘paradise is man’ means that paradise 
would remain pure abstraction, would not be effective-reality, were it not 
to manifest in man - but not that this man who is paradise, ‘incarnates’ 
effective-reality exceeding his own manifestation, or manifests his own 
excess, in addition to his manifestation within manifestation itself. 

Two consequences follow from this. The first is that no spiritual 
reality at all can be grasped if it is not in the visible manifestation of 
a particular individuality, real and perceptible. Natural bodies are the 
epiphanies necessary for intelligibles. Just as the Stoics believed that all 
temporal events were events of the body, so Nasir al-Din Tasi proposes 
that all that is immaterial must become predicate of a concrete human 
being. But this predication of ‘ paradise is a man, inverted therefore to 
‘a man is paradise; does not make of Paradise a simple concomitant of 
the body of this man. Paradise manifests itself in this man, which means 
that it is he who remains the veritable effective-reality and constitutes 
the man in whom Paradise manifests itself. 

The second consequence is the necessary plurality of epiphanies. 
Since effective-reality does not manifest in one person who would 
contain within himself the totality of the hidden reality, but exceeds his 
own manifestation, there is never total manifestation of the hidden in 
the apparent. We will see that it is precisely this that imposes upon the 
figure of the Resurrector his own dramatic plurality. 
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The Imam as the Resurrector 


“The significance of Imam and Resurrector has not two but one and the 
same meaning. This implies that the Resurrector ‘extends his domina- 
tion over religious law itself’ Religious law is legislation revealed to the 
Prophet and constituted by him. Imamate is revelation of the hidden 
meaning of this legislation. The Prophet is the exponent of the exoteric 
(zahir), the Imam of the esoteric (batin). In the figure of the Resurrector 
is condensed both the apparent and the hidden, legislative exercise and 
spiritual exigency. This translates into two operations combined. On the 
one hand, the Resurrector is the perfection of the Imamate; he is the 
ultimate meaning at last implemented by the mission of the Imams. His 
spiritual summons (da‘wat) unveils entirely the intelligible meanings of 
the letter of the prophetic revelations that have succeeded during six 
cycles of major prophecy (aa al-‘azm). On the other hand, the Imam- 
Resurrector exercises temporal power that the Prophet had exercised by 
the intervention of his legislation. But this temporal power is put to the 
service of unveiling the true meaning of shari‘at, of legislation according 
to the literal meaning of Revelation. The Resurrector exercises power as 
Prophet but solely in the service of revealing the hidden meaning of the 
Imamate. When he becomes apparent, he makes apparent the hidden 
which then no longer bears the status of esoteric; he renders exoteric 
what was once esoteric. What he enunciates is no longer in the form of 
law, but in the form of his own imperative (amr) as the manifestation 
(mazhar) of the existentiating Imperative, the Word. That is why the 
Resurrector accomplishes the role of Imamate perfectly by completing 
the manifestation of intelligibles in the True-Reality from which they 
proceed. He completes prophethood just as well, by accomplishing the 
most important prophetic act, the act that renders apparent, which mani- 
fests the intelligible in the sense-perceptible. He transforms prophetic 
religion from legalistic practice to a spiritual community in the name of 
the summons itself. 

In the Resurrector, two distinct epiphanies, according to whether 
one lives in concealment or in manifestation, exhibit intrinsic unity of 
the Imperative, which without reconciling them, unite the two dimen- 
sions of mercy and wrath, names in plural of one and the same essence. 
In periods of full manifestation (zuhir) of himself as the perfection of 
hidden meaning, in short in those periods of pure and simple spiritual 
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Resurrection, the Resurrector ‘opens the door to his convocation, which 
is the greatest mercy to all mankind, to all the world’s inhabitants. He 
treats everyone with forebearance, kindness and tolerance, and under his 
great reign everyone prospers and is happy’ [$371]. But during the time 
of concealment (satr), he manifests the Imperative not in the previous 
prophetic form of an exoteric law, but in the form of a rigorous liberat- 
ing force which awakens the adept from his sleep in sense-perceptible 
existence: ‘He would say and do such things as to make one block one’s 
ears and close one’s eyes, so as not to hear or see anything he says or 
does’ [$372]. 

It is truly remarkable that Nasir al-Din Tasi treats, in the same 
discourse, both the docetist doctrine of the Resurrector and his status of 
being ‘far beyond good and evil’. The docetist doctrine presents diverse 
‘points of view’ from which it is possible to perceive degrees of reality 
of the Imam; and the affirmation according to which the Imam, in his 
essence, is above and beyond the law has consequences of the highest 
level regarding these degrees. 

We have seen that the hierarchy of realms would imply an expression 
of a superior degree in the level immediately below — a manence (imma- 
nence or an effusive presence), to borrow a term dear to Jean Trouillard, 
of the superior in the inferior, of the higher in the lower, preserving an 
effusion of intelligible reality from the first upon the second. It is thus 
that the effective-reality, or intelligible reality, bears the manence of the 
Imperative in abundance which effuses upon it; that the relative or sense- 
perceptible reality expresses and epiphanises intelligible reality, bearing 
the abundance of the latter. 

Each degree, body, soul, intelligence, is the mirror of the degree or 
level above. The same applies for all existents, which have therefore a 
double nature, or rather a double point of view taken on their own reality, 
according to whether they are perceived in the realm of the Imperative or 
in the world of creation, in their eternal being of Resurrection or in the 
sense-perceptible epiphany of this ‘being in the Imperative’. 

The same is true for the Resurrector, but in a pre-eminent mode. The 
Resurrector possesses a substantial reality infinitely more eminent than 
all intelligible realities, since this substantial reality is in the realm of the 
Imperative, of the Word itself. The effective-reality (haqiqat) of the Imam 
is eternal, situated above and beyond Intellect itself; it is pure freedom of 
the Imperative. That is why ‘he does not need any perfection outside his 
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essence, not only in these realms but in the whole universe’ [$374]. 

In his substance, the Imam is eternal; even more than intelligible, 
he is above and beyond the Intellect; he is the manifestation of the 
existentiating Principle itself. Each degree of primordial origination 
does not manifest itself only in the level immediately below. Not only 
does the haqiqat manifest in the batin, the bdatin in the zahir, but each 
one of these hypostases — Intellect, Soul, Body, and above them all the 
Imperative itself - has a human manifestation (mazhar). In turn, this 
human manifestation accords with three successive levels: the realm of 
substantial-reality or of the Imperative; the realm of relation and relativ- 
ity; and the realm of similitude or appearances. 

‘The theoretical contribution, or rather, the doctrinal upheaval, 
that Ismaili gnosis imposes upon Plotinus’ scheme of emanation,” is 
entirely expressed in the gesture by which the figure of Imam, hujjat or 
Prophet, in its effective-reality, attests to the abundance, the manence, of 
the epiphany of the Imperative or of one of the hypostases. Each figure 
becomes the eternal mirror of the One, according to the gradation from 
the paradoxical One to the One and many. In other words, to each figure 
of unity (corresponding to one of the first hypostases of Parmenides), 
corresponds its manifestation in a man, as perceived from the point of 
view of substance or the point of view of relation. 

It is really in this epiphanic operation that the Neoplatonic scheme 
bestows moral and political effectiveness, a ‘great politic’ in Nietzsche's 
phrase. We would not wish to say that the Neoplatonic scheme submits 
itself to political requirements beyond itself, silenced in an ideology of 
various temporal powers, but that it becomes the interpretation of a 
transformation of the world, prophetic transmutation, especially the 
transmutation of the realm in and by the act of the Resurrection: phi- 
losophy becomes material strength when it becomes concrete spiritual 
power (quwwat). In order for man to be the Imperative and, by a force 
of strength unheard of, to convert the entire Neoplatonic edifice into 
mystical anthropology, which in turn imposes on the world a personal- 
ity of great politic, it is necessary to have conditions foreign to Hellenic 
thought, such as those offered by docetic christologies.” 

The Resurrector knows two types of epiphany. In the first place, he 
is the manifestation of the Imperative in the realm of effective-reality, 
where his eternal nature as Imam renders present (hadir) the Word. In 
the second place, in the realm of creation and similitude, this nature of 
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Imamate manifests itself according to the category of relationship. Each 
view taken on the human personification of the Resurrector is one with 
the view taken by the eternal Resurrector on the world. Each percep: 
tion is the mirror of his perception. This perception of cach person by 
the Imam, reflecting itself in the point of view thal cach adept has of 
the Imam. expresses the pluralising status of the world of creation, ‘For 
example, says Tusi, the Imam ‘sometimes is a child, sometimes an ald 
person, and sometimes a youth’ [$159]. 

Multiple views express multiple means of perceiving the Imam 
who is the central entry- point of these perceptive monads. He existen 
tiates these multiple monads by being the centre where their visions 
are reflected. The world ts an enormous game of mirrors all of which 
reflect, in infinite relationships. the substantial unity of the Resurrector. 
The apparent realm 1s the realm of appearances, whose effective: reality 
is above the whole of its appearances. [tus a flourishing of epiphanies, 
whose centre ts located above ut. in the truth of the Imperative realm. 
That 1s why ‘to see’ during the reign of the Resurrector ts to see all things 
as one in their eternal form, where cach singular thing 1s onc of the faces 
of the Resurrector. 

Let us return to the first epiphany where the Resurrector, in the 
realm of the effective-reality, renders the Imperative cternally present. 
Nasir al-Din Tusi writes: “The sacrosanct Divine Essence has made the 
Imam - may salutations ensue upon mention of him - the manitestation 
of the sublime Word, the source of illumination, the lamp of divine guid- 
ance, the lantern of divine glory, the scales of obedience and worship, 
and the person who embodies this knowledge and love’ [$150]. Tusi thus 
makes a paralicl between the position of the Imam and the names and 
attributes of God. ‘His speech ts the speech of God, his act is the act of 
God’ [$351]. Here too, we must understand the precise meaning of the 
copular usage of the verb ‘to be. The speech of the [mam ts that of God to 
the extent that speech 1s an attribute of God manifesting Divine Essence. 
Now, Divine Essence 19 situated at the level of the pure. indescribable, 
inexpressible, paradoxical One, which affects neither name nor attribute. 
In order for the indescribable to manifest itself in a process of some kind, 
it must emerge from its own ineffability to endow itself with the quality of 
being. The imperative 1s this effusion of the paradoxical One denying its 
primordial unknowability, its supra-essential nothingness, to constitute 
the One who is, the First Intellect. As a consequence, the Resurrector 
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manifests effusion itself, this initial fluttering of being, this free effusion 
which institutes being from supra-essential nothingness. 


Manifestations of the Imperative 


Situated thus at the juncture between the indescribable One and the 
One who names Himself, the Imperative is the act of existentiation and 
non-being made to be.” The Imperative is not the indescribable Essence 
of what ‘is’ above and beyond all essence, the pure Real, and neither is 
it anymore what it originates at first, the One who is the Intellect. The 
Imperative is the Inexpressible that it expresses as well as the being it 
ordains. One must incessantly conceive the unity of these contradictories: 
the unity of a fluttering between Real and being, between supra-essence 
and essence, between negation and affirmation. Similarly, one must infer 
the unity of two contradictions from the speech of the Imam enunciating 
the truth of all figures of the Imamate: “We are the most beautiful Names of 
God’ [$352]. The epiphany of Names neither identify the Imam with, nor 
dissociate him from, the paradoxical One, since he manifests neither the 
named, the supra-essential Essence, neither the named-being, the emana- 
tion of the One in the Intellect, but the Word which names, the Name as 
nomination, existentiation, pure act of original language of being. 

We may examine, from here onwards, the hierarchy of successive 
manifestations of the Imperative [$330]. Nasir al-Din Tusi professes 
that the Prophet is the epiphany of the Universal Soul, and the hujjat is 
the epiphany of the Intellect from where the Soul proceeds. The couple 
formed by Imam and hujjat manifests the link which originates with 
the grace of the Imperative, between pure act of existentiation and the 
One who is, the One deploying Himself in the guise of being, whereas 
Prophethood typifies the One and the many, action of the One in the 
guise of the multiple, directed towards the Universal Body and opaque 
bodies which attract it. Prophethood bears witness to the legalistic role, 
identified at the exoteric level of the order, to the demiurgic mission of 
the Prophet within the populations of this world. Prophethood operates 
in the reign of sense-perceptibility and the sense-perceptible, whereas 
Imamate unveils the hidden, the intelligible. In the era of the Resurrec- 
tion, the esoteric message announced in being by the hujjat, silent and 
concentrated in the pure liberty of the Imam, takes precedence over the 
legalistic interpretation of the Prophetic message. 
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The primacy of Imamate derives from the figure who manifests, 
in his human form, the pure non-represent-able act of primordial 
origination. The epiphanic form also derives from there its character 
of indescribable pre-eminence which places it above both negative and 
affirmative paths. Supreme authority is vested in he who configures the 
excess of the paradoxical One on all unity which might present itself in 
the guise of being and existence. The Imam is the human locus of that 
spontaneous perfection which exceeds all encompassing unity, whose 
‘definition’ consists in the impossibility of being defined, received and 
condensed in whatever figure that might be, be it that of the One. In his 
substance, the Imam is the unimaginable, imperceptible form of pure 
freedom of the True-Reality. 

‘The Real is not sense-perceptible or intelligible reality, but the ma- 
nence, the abundance at the centre of each reality, of a point of excess 
which altogether ordains and defeats it, submitting it to an imperative 
freedom exceeding all necessary determinations. By the fact that it 
proceeds from the Imperative, each effective-reality (haqigat) deploys 
the effects of its own essence in a spontaneity of existence at all times 
superior to the sum of its existentiated attributes. The Real is, therefore, 
the non-configurable of each configuration of reality. On the other hand, 
the process which provides access from afar to the Real is negation of the 
negative path as well as of the affirmative path, The Real is neither the 
sum nor the negation of attributes of being, but the scintillation of this 
primordial ontological division. 

The theological act whose philosophical version Nasir al-Din Tusi 
provides here consists of equating a human figure to this pure scintil- 
lation of the True-Real. The Real in excess opens the path of form and 
presentation upon being by the grace of the Resurrector. Epiphany of 
infinite freedom in the finitude of man? Rather, it is the epiphany of the 
necessity necessitating and supra-rational of the One in a form which 
itself will be presence in the infinite, an infinite form. 

This Imperative which ordains, this order in the Imperative, converts 
itself into the One who-is. The hujjat typifies this conversion from the ex- 
isting towards being, whereas the Prophet prepares the existing to receive 
effusion from the Imperative. These processes, at the level of hypostases, 
are those of Intellect and Soul. The Intellect resembles the pleroma of ef- 
fective-realities, and the Soul renders Nature apt to receive in matter the 
forms emanated from these intelligible realities. If the hujjat manifests 
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the First Intellect, it is necessary to conceive the imperative community, 
the community of loyal-faithful in the state of Resurrection living under 
the unity procured by the hujjat, which makes it proceed from the rank 
of the Imperative. The Imam and the hujjat are the imperative liberty 
manifesting according to two points of view: that of pure creative spon- 
taneity of the Real, and that of the ordained act completed from this 
Reality of effective-realities. From the point of view of the great politic, 
the hujjat is the man of the completed order; he teaches, transforms in 
articulated language and organised meanings, the original language of 
the Resurrection; he structures the hierarchies of the order of gradation. 
Within the community, he represents the One who-is unifying various 
intellects, whereas the Imam is the abundance of the One who-is-not in 
this interpretation which proceeds from it. 

Before clarifying the prophetic role, let us examine the consequences 
of this division of the epiphanic forms of the Imam and his hujjat, of the 
One who-is-not and the One who-is. In the community of followers, in 
the summons (da‘wat), the principle which establishes a link between 
men, their collective structure, is typified by two points of view. From 
the point of view of the hujjat, this link is total obedience, similar in 
all points, to the order of intelligibles in the Universal Intellect. From 
the point of view of the Imam, which is to say from a superior point of 
view, this link is pure liberty of the One, detached from being, liberty 
non-being, not placed in the guise of being and existing. Each servant is, 
therefore, divided between two figures in their own effective-reality: the 
superior figure of the Imperative, that which makes it exist - fo be, and 
the figure from whom it proceeds and who exists — is. Each participates, 
according to these points of view, in a power which is that of the Real, in 
a power which is that of the Intellect, in an Imperative which provokes 
the tempestuous becoming of oneself, in an order which attaches to each 
one the status of his own absolute reality. The register of the ‘completed’ 
is thus divided between creative spontaneity and order, such that the 
activity within the paradoxical One, between affirmation and negation, 
operates the effective-reality of each one of those who, by participating 
in the da‘wat, receives from it the sign. 

One thing is certain: this division takes place within the powers 
of completion, within the realm of the Imperative. The Prophet, the 
epiphanic form of the Soul, organises the inferior world of the incho- 
ate according to the law and the cycles of sacrosanct history [$322-35, 
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421-24]. He has as a responsibility the apparent meaning and the letter 
of successive revelations. He is as necessary to human communities as 
the Soul can be to Nature. 

The necessity of Prophethood, during the cycles of concealment of 
Imamate, is no less than the material cause for this concealment: man 
is incapable of receiving the Imperative. The norm of the Resurrection 
is, for a time, concealed since man is at this time incapable of being 
linked to the Divine Imperative. One must not represent Prophethood 
as the formal condition for Resurrection, but conversely, as the norm 
of the Resurrection which for some time liberates the necessity of le- 
galistic Prophethood. During this time of concealment, man is given to 
similitude, to perceptions which are sensory and corporeal. Mankind’s 
well-being cannot be assured except by law which institutes congrega- 
tional worship, a form of collectiveness which submits to the category 
of relation and relativity, which can no longer as a whole consist of free 
monads, of unities which are substantial and completed. Prophethood, 
Tasi tells us, is comparable to a government of a king and to medicine 
that heals. Religious law is curative, even if it is an imposed morality. The 
commandments of the Prophet correct what natural wickedness of men 
can give birth to, to evil or criminal habits. 

Finally, the Prophet opens the path to the Imam by announcing the 
letter of the revelation and by preparing each person to receive, in the cycle 
of unveiling, the spiritual exegesis (ta’wil) which will manifest the effec- 
tive-reality. Immersed in the world of appearances where he introduces a 
unifying order of law, the Prophet remains dependent upon the condition 
of similitude. He is the man of the exoteric message and he remains bound 
to the law that binds. Hence the ambivalence of Tasi’s text and the senti- 
ments which Prophethood inspires. It is valued for its fortunate curative 
effects that it has on the souls of men; but Prophethood appears and disap- 
pears in the course of cycles of concealment where the Real is veiled. Once 
the Resurrection which completes the cycle of unveiling is proclaimed, 
it is no longer the place for Prophethood to pronounce the letter bereft 
of its spiritual interpretation, and the legalistic link is transformed into 
an imperative community. The followers of the exoteric, who contradict 
the esoteric summons of the Imam, become henceforth no more and no 
less the people of opposition. To summarise: the period of the Prophets is 
inevitable and necessary, but the maintenance of their legislation beyond 
the time evolved is tantamount to ignorance and opposition. 
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Spiritual exegesis (ta’wil) 


The sign by which we will recognise that the Imam proceeds to the 
unveiling of hidden meaning and, by so doing, brings an end to the rule 
of law and the realm of the apparent, is ta’wil or spiritual exegesis. Nasir 
al-Din Tusi here provides many an example and from them initiates the 
doctrinal view. 

Spiritual exegesis is comparable to the interpretation of dreams 
[$324]. Just as a dream encompasses in a few images many things, with- 
out limits of time and space, the obvious text condenses an infinity of 
meanings. TUsi names the obstacle which hinders these meanings: it is 
the imagination and its prattle. The imagination (khaydl) has two aspects, 
two contrary powers. It has an eminently positive role when, for a man 
who dies, it configures his destiny and introduces hell or paradise ‘born 
from his own life. Upon the dissolution of the body, mortal composed 
matter, visionary imagination survives in the soul, and lives its own life, 
creating a world of delights or an abyss of tortures. But the imagination 
is also, and especially, a deceiving power [$242]. It resists intelligible 
meaning, it creates confusion and similitude. ‘That is why ta’wil consists 
first of vanquishing this resistance of the imagination, exactly the way he 
who interprets a dream sees through the ruses of the imaginary. 

Spiritual exegesis of the Qur’an is the true miracle of the Holy Book 
[$467]. It is in spiritual interpretation and by it, not in its letter, that the 
Book acquires its divine dimension. We will rediscover among the Nizari 
Ismailis many salient points, characteristics of exegesis, similar to those 
practised by Philon of Alexandria.” Those who refuse spiritual interpre- 
tation, for example, are ipso facto reprobates and one can identify them 
with fierce believers of only the literal meaning, to those excluded from 
the summons. Those who listen to the teachings of the da‘wat are atten- 
tive to spiritual interpretation, because they are not uniquely preoccupied 
with their bodies and sensory realities. If the truth hides itself under the 
veil of the letter, it is because it has thus masked the True-Real whose 
essence consists precisely in the withdrawal of Himself. 

Finally, the Philonian allegory has this in common with Ismaili 
ta’wil, in that it detects in scripture signs or hints of relative imperfec- 
tion of meanings, beckoning from itself, requiring exegesis: absurdity or 
strangeness of literal meaning, errors of fact, aporia [doubtful elements] 
that only exegesis can denounce. 
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It is thus that ta’wil of a number of Quranic verses refers to the the- 
ory of human soul, which goes from one degree of perfection to another, 
and those ‘having wings - two, three, or four’ (35:1) are the various degrees 
of the soul of the theoretical soul, the fourth degree corresponding to 
four wings. Here ta’wil enables us to decipher a philosophical meaning 
of scripture [$457-59]. The hidden meaning (bafin) unveils the spiritual 
depth of the servant of the Imam, capable of apprehending effective- 
realities by gnosis (ma’rifat). The philosophical meaning is, therefore, 
not neutral and it clarifies itself in the light of the summons. When it is 
unveiled, it is not an allegoric meaning of any kind, but it enunciates all 
by which the servant of the Imam lives, endures and experiences. The 
Holy Book, in its hidden meaning unveiled by the Imam, speaks of no 
one else than the Imam, and enunciates nothing other than a history of 
the spiritual life of the summons. 

Tasawwur 16 offers us a singularly rich example of ta’wil. It is about 
the Qur’anic verses in which the history of Adam and Iblis is narrated 
[§161-82]. The true and hidden meaning of Adam is of being the Prophet 
who instituted legalistic religion, which inaugurated a new cycle of con- 
cealment (dawr-i satr). It has been said to us that he is not the first man 
absolutely speaking, but the first man of this cycle he inaugurates. There- 
fore, before this period, there was a cycle of unveiling (dawr-i kashf), and 
Iblis was no other than one of the master teachers, a hujjat, whose task 
was to teach the hidden meaning, life in the state of Resurrection. The 
revolt of Iblis, the fall and repentance of Adam, the role played by Eve, are 
all interpreted as dramatic moments in the history of the da‘wat. In the 
touching words of Harith-i Murrah, that is to say Iblis, we hear the revolt 
of he who refuses the dissolution of the cycle of unveiling, who cannot 
understand how one can oblige him — he who controlled the essential, 
‘the internal core’ of the summons, he who saw the effective-reality in 
full light - to henceforth go through the steps and obligations of the law, 
of worship by legislation. 

It is quite likely that ta’wil transposes into sacred history, elevated 
to the level of a trans-historic tragedy (like a Wagnerian opera made 
from a story of love or the chivalrous quest) what might effectively 
have taken place when the Imam decreed the satr, the concealment of 
the Resurrector under the apparent veil of a return to the similitude 
of external worship. In any event, the provisional dissolution of the 
messianic experience is here found to be transmuted into a moral and 
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spiritual fact which took place in transcendental history, and not only in 
empirical history: the event thus acquires archetypal value. The Qur’an 
becomes a dramaturgy of humanity in conflict with its own destiny of 
Resurrection. 

This impression that ta’wil gives us, of referring the Book to eternal 
events of humanity when the latter encounters the Imperative, are con- 
firmed by the detailed exegesis of major commandments. The meanings 
which ta’wil unveil are moral and eschatological. Each one of the gestures 
of ritual is translated into a precise language of morality, such that the 
order of exterior legislation is mirrored by an internalisation and an 
intensification. Having attained an elevated degree of moral rectitude 
by ritual, the loyal-faithful becomes capable of knowing the Imam, of 
elevating his soul in the hierarchy of modes of knowledge of Imamate. 
Spiritual exegesis plainly deserves its name, since it is an elevation to the 
true-reality of Imamate. 

The most important ta’wil is that which pertains to the Imam him- 
self. He enables his followers to move from one point of view to another; 
from a purely physical and temporal perception to the knowledge of the 
name of the Imam, from the Imamate to the Imam; to that ultimately 
of his essence. Knowledge crosses over the degrees of the body and the 
soul, from the Intellect to near the imperative essence of the Resurrec- 
tor. Ta’wil leads, therefore, to the Resurrection itself. It is also docetism 
in reality, since it develops knowledge according to diverse points of 
view, which order themselves in a hierarchy but do not merge. Thus, the 
essence of the Imam is and is not his form perceptible by the senses, de- 
pending on the point of view taken and the degree of perfection acquired 
by the believer. 


Essence and attributes of the Imam 


In his essence, the Imam has a pre-eternal nature. He is what he is before 
the beginning of time and its cycles. He precedes well in advance the 
creation of human beings according to gender. By his courage and mercy, 
‘Ali is incomparably superior to other men. Preceding and superior to 
all generations, the Imam finds himself at the end of the cycle of Resur- 
rection, the one who will sound the second blast of the Trumpet. He is 
expressly designated by the term al-masih, the Messiah. What precisely 
does the messianic act accomplish? What does the sounding of the Day 
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of Summons announce? Nasir al-Din Tasi tells us that the Resurrector 
is the mazhar, the human locus of the Word. He also tells us that ‘Truth 
is that which is connected with the truthful master and falsehood is that 
which is detached from the truthful master’ [$478]. 

The docetic doctrine of knowledge implies this important thesis: 
nothing is known except by its epiphany. Just as ‘paradise is man, that all 
effective-reality is its very own epiphany, so the man of God, the Resur- 
rector, is the man of the Real, the manifestation of True-Reality in the 
form of the Word, the Imperative. From this arises a surprising reversal 
of perspective: the Real is like the body and the bearer of the Real is like 
the soul. As much as the Real depends upon the bearer of the Real, all 
the distinct and different parts of this Real are in harmony, and all the 
elements of rupture are reassembled. But when it finds itself separated 
from the bearer of the Real, all the parts in harmony become different 
and plural, and all that was assembled divides and breaks off. When the 
Imam manifests the Real, the Real exists indeed emerging from the inde- 
scribable nothingness, to express its imperative power. One may believe 
that in this process, the Real is like the soul and the Imam like the body. 
But the opposite is the proper analogy. In the epiphany, what manifests 
calls into materialised being what it manifests. As the entire True-Real is 
within the Resurrector and the True-Real exceeds the figure of the Resur- 
rector, it is vital that the six cycles of sacrosanct history of Prophethood 
and Imamate take place, that partial Resurrections complete the cycles, 
such that the Real finds itself regularly united with, then no less regularly 
separated from, the bearer of the Real. 

But it is an event where the conjunction operates definitively, if 
we mean by that a messianic act where a cycle of legalistic religion is 
entirely completed. This act is typified by the two blasts of the Trumpet, 
enunciators of the Judgement. The first begins the final summons (like 
John the Baptist announcing the Resurrector, Hasan-i Sabbah’s founding 
gesture as hujjat of the Imam is inaugurating the new summons.) The 
second is the summons of the Resurrector himself: ‘He has proclaimed 
the manifestation of the hidden reality, and he has proceeded in the ef- 
fusion of the light of mercy upon the world and upon the inhabitants of 
the world’ [$477]. 

We will attempt, to conclude this brief evocation by summarising 
the characteristics, the most important properties, of the Imam of the 
Resurrection. The Imam possesses qualities such as might, mercy and 
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wrath which he derives directly from the Divine Imperative. In him, 
contrary qualities unite and ‘from this point of view, his anger, hatred 
and punishment are the same as his mercy, compassion and goodwill’ 
[$202]. The discord which reins in this world is a fact of ordinary politics 
by which everyone serves his own interests and satisfies his vain desires. 
In Platonic style, Nasir al-Din Tiisi describes the circles of oppressive 
politics, that is to say, of politics which do not rule the Real: governors 
corrupt the governed, and the latter prefer a power that preserves their 
own vices. The Imam, physician of cities and of souls, is comparable to 
the Philosopher-King who ‘extracts the eye of discord’ So striking are the 
parallels that one ought to relate these lines to what Plato writes in Book 
VI of the Republic. Referring to governors, Tusi writes: ‘The ultimate 
aim and final intention of rulers is to deceive and charm their subjects by 
distributing money and worldly positions, and to obtain dominion and 
control of their kingdom with their help’ [S204]. As for the ultimate aim 
of those who are subjected to this authority, here it is: to receive orders, 
to obey the governor, but to continue all the same to derive personal 
benefits and to avoid loss. 

The summons (da‘wat) is fully accomplished on the Day of Spiritual 
Resurrection when the norm of legalistic religion is replaced by the il- 
lumination of intellects. It is ipso facto the only real-politic and dissolves 
a political conception of the world, described we see, strictly in Platonic 
terms. That is to say, the Imam is this point of the Real from which 
it proves to be possible to unite men by other means than extortion, 
oppression and egoism. The Imam is the axis of the Virtuous City. By 
exalting this dimension of Imamate, Nasir al-Din Tusi does not produce 
a doctrine of Prophethood among others within Islam, but he faithfully 
interprets the entire Ismaili quest in terms of real politic; he establishes in 
Islam — after al-Farabi, the Ikhwan al-Safa’ and Suhrawardi - the notion 
of a real-politic which necessarily begins to appear as an anti-politic, 
since it is no longer the link between men which determines power (a 
corrupt link), but on the contrary, it is the creative power of the Real 
which determines the link. 

Are we still capable of understanding the final thesis of this 
discourse? It exposes what we have lost sight of, what has to us become 
odious or incomprehensible, for lack of the requisite metaphysical cour- 
age: all politics are defeating, if politics are not of the Real. 
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referred to by Sadra in his Gloses to Suhrawardi’s Hikmat al-ishraq; see H. Corbin, 
En Islam Iranien (Paris, 1972), vol. 4, p. 100, and C. Jambet, ed., Le livre de la sag- 
esse orientale (Lagrasse, 1986), as is evident from an identical quote in Asfar, vol. 
9, pp. 151f., where the muhaqgqiq in question is named, as well as from the available 
text of al-Madnan bi-hi ‘ala ghayr ahlihi (Beirut, 1406/1986), pp. 159ff. 

32. Cf. the copious notes by Ayatullah Hasanzada Amuli, added to his edition 
of the Aghdz wa Anjam (Tehran, 1366/1987), pp. 75-232, especially pp. 114f. Other 
passages could be added to the evidence, e.g. Asfar, vol. 7, p. 10, on the difference 
between the ‘Speech of God’ (kalam = ‘alam al-amr) and the ‘Book of God’ (kitab 
= ‘alam al-khalg), which reproduces the Aghaz wa Anjam, p. 45. 

33. In Chapter 3, the difference between amr and khalq is made to correspond 
not only to that between kalam and kitab, but also that between giydmat and 
shari‘at, and the end of the mystical journey (sul#k) is marked as union with the 
Beloved in ‘resurrection’ (hashr or qiyamat), not tawhid, In Chapter 5, Tiisi uses 
the Nizari terms kawn-i mutashabih [read mushabihat] and kawn-i mubayinat, 
and in Chapter 6, he explains the Qur’anic ‘Predecessors’ (al-sabiqtin), the 
‘People of the Right’ (ashab al-maymana = ahl-i yamin) and the ‘People of the 
Left’ (ashab al-mash’ama = ahl-i shimal), as the ‘people of unity’ (ahl-i wahdat), 
the ‘people of gradation (ahl-i rutbat {read tarattub]) and the ‘people of opposi- 
tion’ (or ‘discord’, ahl-i tadadd), respectively. 

34. Jami‘ al-asrar wa-manba‘ al-anwar, ed. H. Corbin and O. Yahya (Tehran 
and Paris, 1969), Arabic text p. 493. 


Notes to Paradise of Submission 


1. Rawda-yi taslim is a compound name, derived most probably from two 
Quranic verses: ‘Those who believed and worked righteous deeds shall be made 
happy in a paradise (rawda) of delight’ (30: 15); and ‘But no, by thy Lord, they will 
not believe until they make thee [the Prophet] the judge regarding the disagree- 
ment between them; then they shall find in themselves no impediment touching 
thy verdict, but shall surrender in full submission (taslim)’ (4: 65). 
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2. There is no information available about Badr al-Din Husayn, but the 
writer's dedication of this work to him suggests that he was a senior dignitary of 
the Ismaili da‘wat, one of the ‘noble leaders of religion’ mentioned in the follow- 
ing lines. 

3. The term da‘wat refers to the ‘call, ‘summons’ or ‘invitation’ issued to 
mankind by God through His Prophets to follow the right religion, as exempli- 
fied in the Qur’anic verse, ‘Invite to the path of God with wisdom and beautiful 
preaching, and reason with them in the best of ways’ (16:125). Among the Ismailis, 
it came to be applied to the religious organisation developed for the purpose of 
propagating the faith, more formally known as da‘wat-i hadiyya, ‘the rightly 
guided mission (as in Tas. 21, $226). TUsi uses the word with varied meanings, 
such as preaching, mission or religion, according to the context. On the organisa- 
tion of the Ismaili da‘wat, see note 17 below. 

4. After the Preamble, there follows in manuscripts ‘A’ and ‘B’ Tasi’s descrip- 
tive list of 28 tasawwurat. In the English version, these chapters appear in the 
table of contents, with the exception of the 28th tasawwur, the text of which is 
missing in all the manuscripts. In the Persian edition, however, the list of chapters 
has been retained within the Preamble. 

5. As noted by Christian Jambet in his La Convocation d’Alamiut, p.123n1, 
Tusi is here following Ibn Sina’s Ilahiyyat of Kitab al-Shifa, ed. 1. Madkar and A. 
‘Afifi (Cairo, 1380/1960), p. 37ff. It was Ibn Sina who, in his discussion of neces- 
sary (wajib), possible (mumkin) and impossible (mumtani’‘) existences, equated 
God with the Necessary Existent (wajib al-wujid). Since Fatimid authors do not 
seem to have used the term previously, this is probably its first appearance in an 
Ismaili text. See Tas. 3, §21-23, for Tasi’s further reflections on the Aristotelian 
modalities of being, and Jambet’s commentary on the same in the Appendix 
(Section 1) below. 

6. Cited from Sana’i Ghaznawi, Hadigat al-haqiga, ed. and English trans. J. 
Stephenson (New York, 1975), p. 1. The second hemistich refers to the Prophetic 
Tradition: “These are the best words of mine and the Prophets before me: “There 
is no god except Allah who has no partners” See al-Suyuti, Jami‘ al-ahadith: 
al-jami al-saghir wa zawa’idihu wa al-jami‘ al-kabir, ed. Ahmad ‘Abd al-Jawad 
et al (Damascus, 1400/1979), vol. 7, p.164. 

7. The term mawild, usually translated as ‘lord’ ‘master’ ‘protector’ or ‘guard- 
ian, and in the Qur‘anic context used for God, is also applicable in Shi‘i doctrine 
to the Prophet and the Imams by virtue of being invested with divine authority. 
Hence, it conveys the same sense as wali al-amr, ‘the Guardian-Lord of the Divine 
Command. For details see al-Kulayni, al-Usiil min al-Kafi, Arabic ed. and Persian 
tr. M.B. Kamara’i (Tehran, 1392/1972), vol. 2, pp. 71-86, and vol. 3, pp. 74-86; Tusi, 
Sayr wa suluk: Contemplation, pp. 38-39; and Haft bab, pp. 8-9. 

8. Tisi interprets the Qur’anic expression ‘la mala lahum’, ‘no master for 
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them, to mean ‘they have no Imam: The essential distinction between ‘infidel’ and 
‘faithful’ is the latter group's acknowledgement of a divinely guided mawla among 
them. In other words, the measure of true faith is the acceptance of the Imam as 
authoritative guide to the knowledge of God. For Tusi’s further elaboration on 
the profession of faith (shahdadat), see Tas. 26, $431-3. 

9. The word tadadd (from the Arabic root da-da-da), means to contradict, 
in the sense of two opposing things where the existence of one implies the non- 
existence of the other. Elsewhere (e.g. Tas. 13, $118), the word has been translated 
as ‘opposition’ or ‘discord’ where two contrary entities may continue to co-exist 
in a state of conflict. In early Nizari Ismaili literature generally, tadadd represents 
the lowest level of being, subordinate to tarattub (gradation) and wahdat (unity), 
each of which corresponds to a specific state of being and group of people. See 
also note 35 below. 

10. Anonymous verse in Arabic. Tussi continues his discourse on Divine Unity 
in Tas. 26, §429-33ff. 

1. The author concludes several chapters of the text with this Arabic saluta- 
tion, which denotes the end of discussion of a subject. 

12. In medieval Ismaili thought, the ‘18,000 worlds’ refers to the great cycle 
(kawr) of 360,000 years, which includes several smaller cycles (adwar, sing. 
dawr), each of approximately 7,000 years during which six Prophets are desig- 
nated. In every cycle, the seventh millennium belongs to the Resurrector (qa@’im). 
The Great Resurrection proclaimed at Alamtt in 559/1164 is considered to have 
taken place at the precise mid-point of the Great Cycle, that is, at the end of 
180,000 years. See Haft bab, pp. 40-41, and Khayrkhwah-i Harati, Kalam-i pir: 
A Treatise on Ismaili Doctrine, ed. and tr. W. Ivanow (Bombay, 1935), p. 35. For a 
detailed discussion of the Ismaili theory of cyclical history, refer to Corbin, Cycli- 
cal Time, pp. 30-58 and 84-103. See also Tas. 16, $169-82 and Tas. 26, $402-421 
for Tusi’s further reflections on this subject. 

13. Mafrigh, ‘becoming empty’ or devoid of something, In its present con- 
text, the term means something that has been done and dispensed with, i.e., the 
‘primordial past’, which relates to the physical world, Musta nif, meaning ‘forth- 
coming, i.e., the ‘subsequent future, relates to the spiritual world. According to 
Shi‘i theology, mankind dwells between the two realms of mafragh and musta‘nif 
which, from another perspective, relates to the realms of predestination and 
free will respectively. See al-Shahrastani’s commentary on the Qur'an, Mafatih 
al-asrar (Tehran, 1368 Sh./1989), pp. 21(b)-23(b), and Tusi’s Risdla-yi jabr wa 
qadr, in Majmu‘a-yi rasa’il, ed. M.T. Mudarris Radawi (Tehran, 1335 Sh./1956), 
Pp. 25-26. 

14. On the three Aristotelian modalities of being, see note 5 above. 

15. Abd are the seven heavenly bodies of medieval cosmography, usually 
referrd to as dba’-i ‘ulwi, which are Saturn (Zuhal), Jupiter (Mushtari), Mars 
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(Mirrihk), Sun (Aftab), Venus (Zuhra), Mercury (‘Utarid) and Moon (Qamar). 
Their movement through the twelve signs of the Zodiac was believed to influence 
the combination of the four basic elements (ummahdt) - fire, air, water and earth 
- thus producing variation in the species of plant, animal and human kingdoms 
(mawalid). 

16. Khuddwand, meaning ‘lord, ‘master’, and its variants (such as khudawand- 
i haqq and khudawand-i maratib wa akwan) is always used in the text for the 
Ismaili Imams, in which sense it is synonymous with the Arabic mawld (see 
note 7 above). The most frequently occurring name in the text for the Imams 
in general is muhiqq, meaning ‘master of truth, ‘truthful master’ or ‘bearer of 
truth’ (see note 53 below). Other names mentioned by Tusi are mu‘allim-i awwal 
(first teacher) mu‘allim-i kulli (universal teacher), mard-i kamil (universal man), 
sahib-i amr (lord of the command), etc. 

17. The dai (lit. ‘caller, ‘summoner’) is used here in its generic sense as a 
trained and authorised missionary or agent of the Ismaili da‘wat. In its Fatimid 
form, the Ismaili da‘wa was a complex hierarchy comprising several grades of 
da‘is performing specific functions under the direction of a hujjat (lit. ‘proof, 
‘evidence’ of the Imam). The sources mention twelve hujjats, each in charge of a 
particular region called jazira. The hujjats reported directly to the bab al-abwab 
(‘gate of gates’), also known as da‘ al-du‘at (chief da‘i), the highest rank in the 
da‘wa under the Imam. The Nizaris appear to have retained the basic organisa- 
tional structure of the da‘wat with a reduced number of ranks. (See also note 25 
below on the changing profile of the hujjat.) A detailed account of the evolution 
and organisation of the Ismaili da‘wa in its Fatimid and Nizari phases is given in 
Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, especially Chapters 3, 4 and 6. 

18. Fifrat, translated here as ‘natural constitution, refers to the original nature 
or state of human beings mentioned in the Qur’an: ‘The pattern on which He 
has created mankind; let there be no change in that creation’ (30: 30). The same 
meaning is conveyed in the Prophetic Tradition quoted in Tas. 17, $189. In the 
Nahj al-balagha, ed. Subhi al-Salih (Beirut, 1967), p. 163, Imam ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib 
equates the confession of faith (kalimat al-ikhlds) with primordial conscience. 
Tusi devoted an entire chapter to the elucidation of fitrat in his Aghaz wa anjam, 
ed, Hasan Zada Amuli (Tehran, 1376 Sh./1997), pp. 9-11, where he says: ‘The 
original nature (of man] is the beginning, and the return is going back to that 
state ... Coming from paradise to earth is heading from perfection to deficiency 
and falling from the original state ... Going back to Paradise from this world is 
heading from deficiency to perfection and reaching the original state’ For Tusi’s 
further reflections on this subject, see Tas. 20, §292-3, and Tas. 21, $249-51. 

19. A tradition attributed to the Shi‘i Imam Muhammad al-Baqir in Fayd al- 
Kashani, Kitab al-waft, ed. Aba al-Hasan Sha‘rani (Tehran, 1375/1955), vol. 1, p. 
89, and M. Rida al-Muzaffar, ‘Aqda’id al-imamiyya (Cairo, 1381/1961), p. 14. Tasi 
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quotes the text in Arabic together with a Persian translation. In this and other 
similar reports in the text, the English version is based on the Arabic without 
reporting Tusi’s Persian rendering. 

20. On the 18,000 worlds, see note 12 above. 

21. Tusi’s further elaborations on this subject can be found in his Risdla fi 
al-‘ilal wa al-ma‘lulat and Sudur al-kathra, printed together with Talkhis al- 
muhassal, ed. ‘A. Nurani (Tehran, 1359 Sh./1980), pp. 509-516. 

22. Tusis etymological explanation of hayiild is incorrect, since the word is 
derived from Greek, not Arabic, but his description and classification follows 
that of the Ikhwan al-Safa’ in Rasa’il (Cairo, 1928), vol. 3, p. 230. For details, see 
S.H. Nasr, An Introduction to Islamic Cosmological Doctrines (London, 1978), pp. 
58-59. 

23. The ‘perfections’ attainable by natural entities are basically twofold: the 
first (kamal-i awwal) is movement from potentiality to actuality, as in the case of 
the soul in an organic body (see $63 below), and the second (kamal-i duwwum) 
is the forms procured by compound entities. For details, see Tisi al-Kamal al- 
awwal wa al-kamal al-thani, printed with Talkhis al-muhassal, ed. ‘A.A. Narani 
(Tehran, 1359 Sh/1980), p. 521, and al-Tahanawi, Kashshaf istilahat al-funan, ed. 
M. Wajih et al. (Tehran, 1967), vol. 2, pp. 1264-5. See also Tas. 20 and 21 where 
Tusi discusses the soul’s progression through various stages of perfection. 

24. The term ‘hay’af’ literally means form, shape or image, and can also be 
translated as imaginal body. According to Tusi, the formation of the imaginal 
body depends entirely on the faculty of imagination (khayal), and it remains a 
component of the human soul upon the disintegration of the physical body. 

25. See note 17 above. In its original Shi‘i context, the term ‘hujjat’ was applied 
to the Prophet and the Imams as ‘proof’ or evidence of God’s will among man- 
kind, In Fatimid Ismailism, it referred additionally to a senior rank in the da‘wa 
hierarchy directly under the chief da‘. In the Nizari da‘wat of the Alamut period, 
the hujjat was elevated to the highest rank as the Imam’s chief representative in 
religious and temporal matters; and as such he was believed to benefit from the 
Imam’s divinely-inspired knowledge (‘ilm-i ta’yidi), referred to here as the ‘light 
of the sublime Word’ On the functions of the hujjat and other dignitaries of the 
da‘wat, see Tas. 24, §381-8, and Tas. 25, §400. 

26, This is the actualising or Agent Intellect (‘aql-i fa“al), also known as the 
Form-giving Intellect (‘aql-i wahib al-suwar), the tenth Intellect associated with 
the sphere of the Moon, mentioned earlier in Tas. 2, $20 and $27. 

27. On the notions of mafragh and musta’nif, see note 13 above. 

28. Tusi'’s typology of souls essentially follows Imam ‘Ali's words addressed to 
his disciple Kumayl b. Ziyad al-Nakha‘t: ‘People are of three kinds: first are those 
assisted with divine knowledge (‘aliman rabbani), another is a pupil (muta‘allim) 
on the path of salvation, and [lastly] the ignorant and worthless people (hamaj 
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ra‘a’). Nahj al-balagha, p.496. In his Sayr wa sulik: Contemplation, pp. 50-52, 
§50-55, Tusi equates the three groups with the ‘people of the left, the ‘people of 
the right; and ‘the foremost’ (sébiqan) mentioned in the Qur’an (9:100; 56:10~11). 
See Tas. 17, 18 and 21 for a similar categorisation of human beings. See also note 
32 below. 

29. TUsi was most probably familiar with al-Farabi’s notion of al-madina 
al-fadila and the Platonic Republic, but he is referring here ($86-87) not to the 
attributes of a just ruler as to a well ordered and regulated city. 

30. The Pen (qalam) and the Preserved Tablet (lawh-i mahfuz) are Qur’anic 
terms (68:1; 85: 22), signifying a state of transcendental eternality. Subject to di- 
verse interpretations by commentators, the two terms occur frequently in Ismaili 
cosmological thought, where they symbolise the Universal Intellect and Soul 
respectively. This is also the sense conveyed by Tiasi here, as suggested further in 
Tas. 24, $332. 

31. The quwwatha-yi ruhdni is the same as the ruh-i hayawani (animal or vital 
spirit) mentioned in this passage and $92 below. 

32. The tripartite division of human beings into ‘awamm (or ‘amm), khawass 
and akhass-i khawass is a more formalised expression of the groups mentioned 
earlier in Tas. 10, §79-83, and note 28. It corresponds broadly with the ahl-i 
tadadd (people of opposition), ahl-i tarratub (people of gradation) and ahl-i 
wahdat of Tas. 13, $118. Such typological constructions are a distinctive feature 
of early Nizari Ismaili thought, as discussed by M.G.S. Hodgson in The Order of 
Assassins (The Hague, 1955), pp. 172-174. 

33. The brevity and density of this chapter suggest that for some reason it 
was left incomplete, and Tiisi was therefore unable to elaborate further on the 
relationship between subject and attribute from the moral perspective alluded 
to here. The last paragraph, missing in Ivanow’s edition, appears to be corrupted 
in all manuscripts. The translation here is based on the relatively more coherent 
version of manuscript ‘M’. 

34. The principle of ‘ilm-i ta‘limi, authoritative knowledge transmitted 
through direct teachings of the Imams forms the cornerstone of Shi‘i theology. In 
Fatimid Ismaili thought, it was elaborated by Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani in various 
treatises, especially the Kitab al-riyad, ed. ‘Arif Tamir (Beirut, 1960), but it was 
Hasan-i Sabbah who turned it into a forceful doctrine in his al-Fusal al-arba‘a, 
summarised by ‘Abd al-Karim al-Shahrastani in Kitab al-Milal wa al-nihal, ed. 
M.S. Kaylani (Beirut, 1965); partial English trans. A.K. Kazi and J.G. Flynn, Mus- 
lim Sects and Divisions (London, 1984), pp. 167-170. Tusi subsequently provided 
a systematic exposition of the same in Sayr wa suluk: Contemplation, pp. 28-54. 
See also Hodgson, Order of Assassins, pp. 54-56, 325-328, and Badakhchani, 
‘Paradise’ (thesis), pp. 80-110. 

35. On the ahl-i tadadd, see notes 9 and 32 above. An alternative rendering 
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of ahl-i tarattub would be ‘people of hierarchical order’, since in early Nizari 
literature the term designates those who have accepted the Ismaili da‘wat and 
are expected to rise, in a progressive manner, to the rank of ahl-i wahdat (people 
of unity) at the apex of the hierarchy. 

36. The terms ‘primordial decree’ and ‘subsequent decree’ are related to the 
notions of ‘primordial past’ (mafrigh) and ‘subsequent future’ (musta’nif), i.e., 
the realms of free will and predestination. See note 13 above. 

37. A tradition attributed to the Imam Ja'far al-Sadigq, referring to Mu‘awiya’s 
‘devilish’ ‘aql. Al-Kulayni, al-K4fi, vol. 1, p. 16. 

38. This saying is similar to the traditions attributed to Imams Zayn al-‘ Abidin 
and Ja‘far al-Sadiq in al-Kulayni, al-K4fi, vol. 3, pp. 3-10. 

39. The kawn-i mushabahat, translated here as the ‘realm of similitudes’ refers 
to the external world of multiple sense perceptions, as well as the state of decep- 
tion and illusion engendered by it in the common man. It is contrasted to the 
kawn-i mubayanat (realm of distinction), the state of cognitive discrimination 
where it becomes possible to distinguish appearance from reality, truth from 
falsehood; which in turn leads to the kawn-i wahdaniyyat (realm of unification) 
where only the truth prevails in its unalloyed purity and totality. Tasi goes on to 
elaborate on these realms in various contexts (Tas. 15, 16, 17, 21, etc.). 

40. Fitrat: see note 18 above and Tas. 17, $189. 

41, The expressions [a‘la] “‘illiyyin’ and ‘asfal-i safilin’ are derived from the 
Qur’an, verses 83:18 and 95:15 respectively. 

42. On the three realms of similitudes (mushabahat), distinction (mubayanat) 
and unification (wahddaniyyat), see note 39 above. 

43. Tusi expresses here a rare instance of racial prejudice, derived from a mix- 
ture of ignorance and fantasy, about the people of Africa, that was commonplace 
in medieval European and Middle Eastern societies. 

44. The ‘Sacrosanct Hierarchy’ refers to the foremost order of spiritual beings 
who stand closest to the divine realm, above the position of angels. The Qur'an 
alludes to this rank as ‘the uppermost horizon’ (al-ufugq al-a‘la) and ‘a distance of 
two bow-lengths or even nearer’ (qab-i qawsayn aw adna) (53: 8-9). 

45. This maxim, which has its antecedents in classical Greek philosophy, found 
its way into the Islamic milieu, being attributed to the Prophet Muhammad in 
al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar (Tehran, 1956-1972), vol. 2, p. 32, and is frequently 
quoted in Sufi sources. 

46. In Muslim eschatological tradition, the departed soul on its way to Para- 
dise has to pass over a bridge in Hell which is, as described in the Prophet's words, 
‘finer than a hair and sharper than a sword’ Tusi elaborates on this subject in 
Aghaz wa anjam, pp. 2-14. For other interpretations see Khayrkhwah-i Harati, 
Kaldm-i pir, Persian text, p. 107; M.H. Tihrani, Imam shinasi (Tehran, 1405/ 
1984), vol. 1, p. 167; and Henry Corbin, Spiritual Body and Celestial Earth: From 
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Mazdean Iran to Shiite Iran, tr. N. Pearson (Princeton NJ, 1977), pp. 40ff. 

47. Tusi alludes here to the correspondence between the manifest (zahir) and 
the hidden (batin), and the physical and spiritual worlds, which is central to the 
Ismaili system of ta’wil. In Sayr wa suluk: Contemplation, pp. 40-41, $31-33, he 
argues that ‘if there were a sensible thing here which did not have an intelligible 
entity corresponding to it there, its appearance would be a deception, like a 
mirage: 

48. On the three categories of knowledge, see Tas. 13. 

49. See note 12 above. 

50. This is a couplet in Arabic from an unknown poet. 

51. Ibn Hanbal, al-Musnad, ed. M.N. Albani (Cairo, 1986), pp. 120, 145; Aba 
Dawud, Sunan, English tr. A. Hasan (New Delhi, 1985), vol. 3, pp. 1290-1291. See 
also note 18 above on fitrat. 

52. In Tusi's commentary on Ibn Sina, Sharh al-Ishdrat wa al-tanbihat 
(Tehran, 1378/1959), vol. 2, p. 1, he speaks of ‘sensual impurities’ (al-shawda’ib al- 
hissiya) and ‘temptations of habit’ (al-wasawis al-‘adiyya) as serious obstacles to 
arriving at a clear understanding of philosophy, be it natural or divine (al-fabi‘i 
wa al-ilahi). In Aghdz wa anjam, pp. 4-5, he adds ‘conventional laws’ (nawamis-i 
amthila) as the third obstacle, and speaks of the three as ‘satanic chiefs’ (ru’asa’ 
al-shayatin thalatha) causing man’s aversion from the path of God. 

53. Tusi uses the term ‘muhiqq’, translated here and elsewhere in the text as 
‘truthful master’ or ‘master of truth, in the sense of a Prophet or Imam whose 
legitimacy and authority has been established. This follows the etymological us- 
age of the Nahj al- balagha, p. 78. However, the plural muhiqqan as well as the 
expression ahl-i hagq (e.g. §211) may be rendered more formally as ‘followers of 
truth’ (e.g. $195) or the ‘rightful people’ (e.g. $129). Tusi explores the meaning of 
muhiggq further in Tas. 24, $345. 

54. Attributed to Imam ‘Ali in Nahj al-balagha, p.s8. See also ‘Ali Mishkini, 
al-Hadi ila mawdi‘at Nahj al-balagha (Tehran, 1364 Sh./1984), pp. 204-206. 

55. The author quotes this text in Arabic without citing his source. 

56. A well-known saying of Imam ‘Ali from Nahj al-balagha, sermon 93, p. 137. 
For a different version and chain of narrators, see M.B. Mahmiudi, Nahj al-sa‘ada 
fi mustadrak nahj al-balagha (Beirut, 1976), vol. 2, pp. 437-438. 

57. Al-Suyuti, Jami‘, vol. 1, p. 157; Fadl b. al-Hasan al-Tabarsi, al-Ihtijaj (Najaf, 
1350/1931), p. 194. 

58. Quoted earlier in $202 above. 

59. Al-Suyuti, Jami‘, vol. 2, p. 489. 

60. Attributed to Imam ‘Ali, speaking to Kumayl b. Ziyad, from Nahj al- 
balagha, p. 497. 

61. Incontemporary Persian, ta‘limdat riyadi means mathematical instruction, 
which forms part of the pedagogy which Tasi has perhaps in mind here for the 
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initial stage of human development. 

62. See note 39 above. 

63. On the functions of the three ‘intelligences’ in the soul’s progression, see 
Tas. 20. 

64. This sentence is only found in manuscript ‘T, where it appears at the 
beginning of $231 above. 

65. The transcription of this passage follows manuscripts ‘M’ and ‘T’ The only 
significant difference between them is that the former has ‘ta‘lim’ and the latter 
““ln’ for the second stage of the summons. Also, ‘M’ has ‘Prophets’ instead of ‘the 
Prophet; thus making the four stages a general rule applicable to all prophetic 
eras. For a developmental perspective of the ‘four summons’ in Ismaili thought, 
see Badakhchani, ‘Paradise’ (thesis), pp. 68-123. 

66. Tusi elaborated on the concepts of tawalld (solidarity) and tabarra (disas- 
sociation) in another treatise (Tawalla wa tabarra, edited together with Akhlaq-i 
muhtashimi, by M.T. Danishpazhah, Tehran, 1339 Sh./1960), where he discusses 
how a strong sense of solidarity with ‘Ali and the Imams, together with disas- 
sociation from all base instincts, can enable one to arrive at the state of gnosis 
(ma‘rifat). 

67. A Prophetic Tradition, cited in al-Suyati, Jammy‘, vol. 6, p. 760; al-Kulayni, 
al-K@fi, vol. 3, p. 137; al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 70, pp. 185-213; and al-Qadi 
al-Nu‘man, Kitab al-Majalis wa al-musdayarat, ed. al-Habib al-Faqi et al (Tunis, 
1978), p. 520. 

68. This saying is reminiscent of the words of the Nizari Imam Hasan who 
enunciated the Great Resurrection (giyamat-i qiyamat) at Alamut in 559/1164, 
and was assassinated two years later. The collection of his sermons, known as 
the Fusul-i mugaddas wa mubdrak, has not survived but is quoted frequently in 
early Nizari literature, where he is usually referred to by his honorific name of ‘ala 
dhikrihi al-salam (‘may salutation ensue upon mention of his name’). Tusi cites 
several passages from the Fusil in Tas. 24. In the Sayr wa Sulak: Contemplation, 
p.32, §15, he recounts the deep impression left upon him by his first reading of 
the Fusal. For a historical narrative of this Imam, see Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, pp. 
386-391, 553, and Hodgson, Order of Assassins, pp. 143-159. 

69. See note 15 above. 

70. See note 18 above. 

71. A Prophetic Tradition cited in A.J. Wensinck, ed., al-Mu‘jam al-mufahras 
li-alfau al-hadith al-nabawi (Leiden, 1943), vol. 4, p. 73. 

72. This couplet comes most probably from the poet Hasan-i Mahmutd who 
collaborated with Tasi in the compilation of the Rawda-yi taslim, as discussed 
in the Preface above. 

73. From an Arabic poem by Labid b. Rabi‘a al-‘Amiri, a contemporary of 
the Prophet who is reported to have considered these the poet's most veracious 
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words. Sharh Diwan Labid, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas (Kuwait, 1962), p. 256; Muslim, 
Sahih Muslim (Cairo, 1375/1955), vol. 4, p. 41. 

74. Attributed to Imam ‘Ali in al-Kulayni, al-K@fi, vol. 1, p. 154, and ‘Abbas 
Qummi, Mafatih al-janan (Tehran, 1398/1977), p. 186. In his Sayr wa sulk: Con- 
templation, Tusi quotes similar sayings of ‘Ali: ‘I recognise You through You, and 
You are my Guide to Yourself; (p. 38, $28) and ‘I know God through God and I 
lead people to God’ (p. 43, $37). See also Annex (section 2, note 8). 

75. This and the following aphorisms (‘Act in such manner ...’), are evocative 
of the Qur’anic verse: ‘On the day when every soul will be confronted with all the 
good it has done, and all the evil it has done’ (2:30). For similar expressions, see 
Muslim, Sahih, kitab al-birr, hadith 55, and kitab al-janna, hadith 84; Tasi, Aghaz 
wa anjam, pp. 12-18; and Sadr al-Din Shirazi, Mafatih al-ghayb, Persian tr. M. 
Khwajawi (Tehran, 1404/1983), pp. 1008-1028. 

76. Another saying derived probably from the Fusul of Imam Hasan ‘ala 
dhikrihi al-salam. 

77. See note 52 above on the three major obstacles to human perfection. 

78. Mu‘allim-i kulli, ‘complete’ or ‘total’ teacher, refers to the Prophet and the 
Imams (see note 16). The term can also be translated as ‘universal teacher’ or the 
‘teacher of comprehensive knowledge. 

79. A tradition reported in al-Kulayni, al-K@fi, vol. 1, pp. 332-334. Al-Kulayni uses 
lasakhat (dispersal) instead of lamdadat (perish), which is perhaps a better rendering. 
The same tradition is attributed in $421 to the Prophet. 

80. Tisi provides both Arabic and Persian texts of this and the following 
prayers of Imam Zayn al-‘Abidin, from al-Sahifa al-kamila al-Sajjadiyya, ed. 
Fayd al-Islam (Tehran, 1375/1955). The English translations are derived, with 
minor modifications, from W.C. Chittick, The Psalms of Islam (London, 1988). 

81. Al-Sahifa, prayer 16, verse 30, p. 117; Psalms of Islam, pp. 59-60. 

82. Al-Sahifa, prayer 20, verses 3-4, pp. 129-130; Psalms of Islam, pp. 67-68. 

83. Al-Sahifa, prayer 20, verse 9, p. 133; Psalms of Islam, pp. 69-70. 

84. Al-Sahifa, prayer 22, verse 13, p. 153; Psalms of Islam, p. 83. 

85. From an Arabic poem alluding to a saying of Imam ‘Ali, cited in al-Majlisi, 
Bihar al-anwar (Tehran, 1376/1956), vol. 73, p. 261. With minor variance, the 
poem reads: ‘Be patient with the jealousy of the envious person, because your 
patience will kill him./Envy is like a fire which devours itself if it does not find 
anything else to devour’ Tisi quotes the same verse in his Akhlaq-i Muhtashimi, 
p. 284. 

86. The term ‘hal-i wujid’ is perhaps to be understood in the sense of fitrat, 
original nature (see note 18 above). 

87. These lines, although not recorded among Tasi’s poems, resemble his 
poetic style. For poems attributed to Tusi, see M. Zanjani, Sargudhasht wa 
‘aqa@’id-i falsafi-yi Khwaja Nasir al-Din Tusi (Tehran, 1335 Sh./1956) pp. 153-160, 
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and Radawi, Ahwéal, p. 627. Some verses of Tusi are also quoted in Khayrkhwah-i 
Harati, Fas! dar bayan-i shinakht-i imam. 

88. Imam Zayn al-‘Abidin, al-Sahifa, prayer 2, verses 9-12, p. 45; Psalms of 
Islam, p. 21. The words in brackets appear in manuscript ‘T’ only in the Persian 
version of the quote. 

89. Attributed to the Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq, according to al-Barqi, Kitab al- 
mahasin, ed. S.J. Muhaddith (Qumm, 1331 Sh./1952), pp. 262-266. 

90, A Prophetic Tradition cited in Badi‘ al-Zaman Furtzanfar, Ahadith-i 
mathnawi (Tehran, 1347/1969), p. 99, Furanzanfar refers to a number of vari- 
ants of this hadith, including ‘Inna min al-bayani la-sihran’ See also Wensinck, 
al-Mu‘jam al-mufahras, vol. 1, p. 393. 

91. See notes 9 and 35 above. 

92. Cf. Tisi, Sayr wa sulik: Contemplation, p. 45, 42-45. 

93. In Shi‘ literature the word ‘mustabsir’ is often used as a synonym for 
mu’min, ‘true believer, in contrast to those who profess Islam only verbally (mus- 
lim), in keeping with Qur’an 49: 14: ‘The desert Arabs say, “We are the faithful 
(mu'min).” Say [to them]: You have no faith, but rather say “we submit”? Thus, 
in the present context, ‘he will submit’ (musallim) could be read as muslim. 

94. From al-Sahifa, prayer 9, verses 5-7; p. 87; Psalms of Islam, p. 41. 

95. The dawr-i kamal refers to zaman-i qiyamat, the age of Resurrection. 

96. A statement of the classical Ismaili definition of ta’wil as found, for 
example, in Nasir-i Khusraw, Wajh-i din, ed. M. Ghanizada and M, Qazvini 
(Berlin, 1343/1924), pp. 51-61. Manuscript ‘M’ reads, ‘al-ta’wil zada unsi ila Allah; 
meaning “Ta’wil adds to my intimacy with God; which corresponds more closely 
to Tasi’s definition of tanzil in §322 above. 

97. The concept of mazhar (translated in the text as ‘locus, ‘manifestation’ or 
‘epiphany’) constitutes one of the key features of Nizari Ismaili thought. Based 
on the principle of correspondence between the spiritual and material worlds 
(see note 47 above), it defines the Imam in his spiritual essence as the mazhar 
of the Word (kalima) or Command (amr) of God. The locus is not the Imam’s 
physical body which is mortal and changeable, but his inner, spiritual reality 
which is regarded as eternal and immutable. Tusi comments on this subject 
further in Tas. 27, $516-17. See also Henry Corbin, Cyclical Time, pp. 103-117, 
and Christian Jambet’s Commentary in the Appendix for a discussion of certain 
parallels between the Ismaili doctrine of mazhar and Christian doceticism. 

98. See note 30 above. 

99. Tisi’s views about the pseudo-prophet (mutanabbi) and the possessed 
(mamriar) follow Ibn Sina’ al-Mabda’ wa’l-ma‘ad, ed. A. Nurani (Tehran, 1363 
Sh./1984), pp. 119-120. 

100, A well-known tradition of the Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq, cited in al-Barqi, Kitab 
al-mahdasin, pp. 255-59; al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 75, pp. 394-443; and M.R. 
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al-Muzaffar, ‘Aqdyid al-imamiyya (Cairo, 1381/1961), p. 72. 

101. The Persian text reads: ‘haqq bi u kufr bashad wa ba a bi-ham shirk? Tasi 
seeks to explain, through this turn of phrase, that truth is to be found at mid- 
point between the two extremities of bi (=without), i.e., non-recognition of the 
Imam which is tantamount to infidelity, and ba (=together with), i.e., regarding 
him as co-equal with the truth, which is akin to associationism. See also note 104 
below. 

102. Variants of this saying, attributed to Imam ‘Ali, appear in al-Kulayni, al- 
Kafi, vol. 4, pp. 65-70, and ‘Ali Tihrani, Mishkat al-anwar fi ghurar al-akhbar, 
ed. Salih al-Ja‘fari (Qumm, 1965), pp. 91-107. 

103. Attributed to Imam Husayn b. ‘Ali in al-Kulayni, al-K@fi,, vol. 1, pp. 336-347 
and al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 7, p. 18. 

104. The first point of view, that the Imam does not possess human form and 
is therefore inaccessible to mankind, is contrasted with the second view, that he 
is totally human, without any special ontological status and therefore accessible 
to everyone. Tusi rejects both views to argue that while the essential, spiritual 
reality of the Imam is beyond human comprehension, it can only be recognised 
through his human form according to individual capacities. 

105. Cited previously in $270 (note 79). 

106. For this and other quotations in $351-52 attributed to Imam ‘Ali, see 
al-Kulayni, al-Kafi, vol. 1, pp. 256-262, 336-340, 347-359; Hafiz Rajab al-Bursi, 
Mashdriq anwar al-yagqin fi asrdr Amir al-mu’minin (Tehran, n.d.), pp. 160-172; 
Haydar Amuli, Jami‘ al-asrar wa manba‘ al-anwar, ed. Henry Corbin and Osman 
Yahia (Tehran, 1969), p. 411; and M. Momen, An Introduction to Shi'ii Islam (New 
Haven, 1958), pp. 147-160. 

107. See note 66 above. 

108. A Prophetic Tradition, cited in Ibn Hisham, al-Sirat al-nabawiyya, ed. 
Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabi (Cairo, 1955), vol. 1, p. 224, and al-Qadi al-Numan, 
Kitab al-Majalis wa al-musayarat, p. 56. Salman al-Farisi, a Persian companion 
of the Prophet Muhammad, is venerated in Shi‘ism for his defence of Imam ‘Ali's 
right of succession to the Prophet and subsequent role in the conversion of Iran 
to Islam. For details, see Louis Massignon, Salman Pak: et les prémices spirituelles 
de I'Islam Iranien (Tours, 1934), pp. 16-19; Corbin, Cyclical Time, pp. 74-76, 
170-174; and H.M. al-Misri, al-Sahabi al-jalil Salman al-Farisi (Cairo, 1972), pp. 
122-169. 

109. Abd al-Qasim Ahmad Musta‘li (d. 495/1101), the younger son of the 
Fatimid Imam-caliph al-Mustansir (d. 487/1094), was proclaimed his successor 
by the wazir al-Afdal, in place of the older brother and heir-designate Nizar, thus 
causing the Nizari-Musta‘li division among the Ismailis. For details see Daftary, 
The Isma‘ilis, pp. 256-261. 

110. See notes 28 and 32 above. 
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iu. Cf. Matthew 5:18 ; Luke 16:17. 

n2. Text in Arabic, probably a saying of the Imam Ja‘far al-Sadig. Similar 
traditions are found in al-Kulayni, al-K@fi, vol. 1, pp. 379-396. 

113. In Ismaili terminology, the term mustawda' is applied to an acting or tem- 
porary Imam, ie., a trustee of the actual or permanent (mustaqarr) Imam who 
may be in concealment or unable to declare his [mamate openly. Thus, al-Hasan 
b. ‘Ali, who is recognised as second Imam by the Twelver Shi‘is, is reckoned in 
Fatimid tradition to be a mustawda‘ Imam, representing the mustagarr Imam, 
his younger brother al-Husayn. See W. Ivanow, Ibn Qaddah: The Alleged Founder 
of Ismailism (Bombay, 1957), p. 131; Daftary, The Isrma‘ilis, pp. 104-105, 114-115; 
and M. Canard, ‘Fatimids, in EJ2. Tasi returns to this subject in §360-63 below, 
and Tas. 26, §$405-10. 

114. Malik al-Salam is Melchizedek of Biblical tradition (Genesis, 14: 18-20), 
where he is described as king of Salem and high priest of El-Elyon, the God 
Most High. He blessed Abraham and gave him bread and wine when the latter 
returned from battle. The king-priest is variously identified in Judaeo-Christian 
and Gnostic traditions with Sem the son of Noah, Jesus Christ and as a heavenly 
being of lofty status. In Tas. 26, §404, Tusi refers to Malik al-Salam as the wasi 
(legatee) of Abraham. See also note 136 below. 

u5. This is Tusi’s only explicit statement in the text regarding his personal cir- 
cumstances at the time of writing. It is not clear, however, whether he is alluding 
to his quarters at Alamut where he did much of his writing, or to the approaching 
threat of the Mongols intent on the destruction of the Ismailis. 

116. Attributed, in slightly different words, to the Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq, in al- 
Kulayni, al-Kafi, vol. 2, Kitab al-hujja, bab 59, pp. 51-54. 

117. Al-Kulayni, al-K@fi, vol. 1, p. 49. 

118, Al-Kulayni, al-Kaft, vol., 1, pp. 371-378. 

ug. Al-Kulayni, al-Kfi, vol.1, pp. 371-378. For a detailed study of the concept 
of Divine Light (nar Allah) in Shi‘ism, refer to M.A. Amir-Moezzi, The Divine 
Guide in Early Shi‘ism: The Sources of Esotericism in Islam, tr. David Streight 
(New York, 1994), especially Chapter 2, pp. 29-59. 

120. Attributed to the Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq in al-Kulayni, al-Kafi, vol. 1, p. 164, 
but cited as a Prophetic Tradition in Haydar Amuli, Jami‘ al-asrar, p. 126. 

121. Tiisi means that some followers of a hidden Imam fail to abide by the 
precautionary measures of tagiyya governing his concealment, as was the case 
in the time of Imam Hasan ‘ald dhikrihi al-salam who is reported to have dis- 
guised himself as a grandson of Muhammad b. Buzurg-Umid, the commander 
of Alamit, until his true identity was divulged. For more details, see Daftary, The 
Isma‘ilis, pp. 385-386, and Hodgson, Order of Assassins, pp. 146-148. 

122. On tabarrd and tawalld, see note 66 above. 

123. Similar traditions of the early Shi‘i Imams are found in al-Kulayni, al-Kaft, 
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vol. 1, p. 387. 

124. Tusi's point is that the words and actions of the Imams are not always 
susceptible to conventional norms of human interpretation and judgement. In 
the Qur’anic story of Moses and Khidr (18:60-82), for example, the Prophet is be- 
wildered by the seemingly arbitrary and unreasonable behaviour of his travelling 
companion and guide, but which eventually proves to be prescient and legitimate. 
In Tusi’s opinion the same principle applies to the Imam’s behaviour. For details, 
see al-Shahrastani, Majlis-i maktub-i mun‘aqid dar Khwarazm, ed. and French tr. 
Diane Steigerwald as Discours sur l’Ordre et la création (Saint-Nicholas, Quebec, 
1999), pp. 101-104. 

125. Attributed to Imam ‘Ali, in al-Kulayni, al-K@fi, vol. 2, pp. 333 ff., and al- 
Majlisi, Bihar, vol. 2. pp. 183 ff. Tasi’s Persian translation of the Arabic text reads: 
‘Our affair is one hardship after another, one mystery after another, one ordeal after 
another. No one can bear it except an angel close [to God], a Prophet sent as a mes- 
senger, or a believer whose heart God has tested with faith: 

126. Froma sermon delivered by Imam ‘Ali after his election as caliph. Nahj al- 
balagha (Beirut, 1967), sermon 16, p. 57, and al-Qadi al-Nu’man, Sharh al-akhbar, 
ed. M.H. Jalali (Qumm, 1414/1993), vol. 1, pp. 371, 482-483. 

127. Tusi is probably quoting here the words of Imam Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi al- 
salam, or his successor Nir al-Din Muhammad (d. 607/1210) who elaborated his 
father’s doctrine of giyamat into systematic form. 

128. Quoted earlier in $127, cf. note 37 above. 

129. For similar expressions attributed to Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq, see al-Kulayni, 
al-Kaft, vol. 3, pp. 2-9. 

130. Tisi returns here to the observation made in $345 above. For a similar line 
of argument, see his Sayr wa sulk: Contemplation, pp. 52-53, $56-7. 

131. Similar traditions of the early Shi‘i Imams are recorded in al-Bursi’s 
Mashariq anwar al-yagqin, pp. 111, 122 and 164-70. The Arabic expression fi al- 
dharr literally means ‘in the specks [of Light]; referring to the meta-historical 
time of mithaq (Divine Covenant), i.e., riiz-i alast (Day of Pre-eternity). 

132. The same as the Agent Intellect (‘aql-i fa“al) mentioned in Tas. 2, $20. 

133. Text in Arabic, probably from the Fusa! of Imam Hasan ‘Ala Dhikrihi 
al-Salam. Tusi’s Persian gloss reads: ‘From the time that I am your wali, I have 
neither spoken to you nor uttered a single word’ 

134. The Persian text of this passage appears to be defective in places, probably 
due to a scribal error. 

135. The term wasi (pl. awsiyda’), which literally means ‘trustee, ‘legatee’ or ‘ex- 
ecutor of will’ is a technical expression in Shi‘ism for the immediate successor to 
a Prophet, and equivalent to asds, meaning ‘foundation, i.e., the ‘founder-Imam’ 
who becomes the progenitor of a line of Imams. Both terms are applicable more 
specifically to the Imam ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. 
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136. On Malik al-Salam, see note 114 above. According to al-Qadi al-Nu‘man 
(Asds al-ta’wil, ed. Arif Tamir, Beirut, 1960, p. 112), the wasi of Abraham was 
Ishmael. For Idris Imad al-Din (Zahr al-ma‘ani, cited by Corbin, Cyclical Time, 
p. 97, n. 86), Malik al-Salam and Ishmael were the same personage. 

137. Dhd al-Qarnayn is identified in Shi‘i and Sufi traditions with Khidr, the 
companion of Moses mentioned in the Qur’an (see note 124 above). 

138. On mustawda’‘ (temporary) and mustagarr (permanent) Imams, see Tas. 
24, §355, and note 113 above. 

139. Ma‘add was the legendary ancestor of a North Arabian tribe bearing his 
name. 

140. Fora general discussion of the wasis of the Prophets and their identities in 
Nizari Ismaili thought, see Hodgson, Order of Assassins, pp. 170-172 and 230. 

141. Nasr was the name of an idol venerated by the people of Noah: ‘Ali Akbar 
Dihkhuda, Lughat nama (Tehran, 1979). 

142. A Prophetic Tradition cited in al-Suyuti, al-Jami‘, vol. 1, p. 157. 

143. Attributed to Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq, in al-Shahrastani, Mafatih al-asrar, 
vol. 1, p. 11a. See also Majlis-i maktub, p. 16. 

144. The provenance of this tradition has not been established. Perhaps it is 
an interpretation of the Qur’an, Sura al-Qiyama, 75: 19 (‘Then, more, it is for 
Us to explain [the meaning] thereof ) that was common in esoteric milieus. See 
Hermann Landolt, ‘Suhrawardi between Philosophy, Sufism and Ismailism: A 
Re-appraisal; Daneshnameh, 1 (2003), pp. 13-29. 

145. Cited in al-Bukhari, al-Jami‘ al-Sahih (Cairo, 1932), vol. 6, p.206. 

146. The same interpretation of ‘heaven’ and ‘earth’ is conveyed in the words of 
Imam [Hasan] ‘ald dhikrihi al-salam in Tas. 24, $357. 

147. A similar interpretation of the missions of the six Prophets in two groups 
occurs in the Kitab al-Islah of the 4th/ioth century Ismaili da‘7, Aba Hatim 
Ahmad b. Hamdan al-Razi, ed. Hasan Mintchihr and Mahdi Muhaqqigq, with 
an Introduction by Shin Nomoto (Tehran, 1998), p. 88. 

148. See note 79 above. 

149. Cited in Ibn Hanbal, al-Musnad, vol. 4, p. 96; al-Kulayni, al-Kafi, vol. 
1, p. 342; al-Barqi, Kitab al-mahasin, pp. 153-156; al-Qadi al-Nu‘man, Da‘a'im 
al-Islam, ed. A.A.A. Fyzee (Cairo, 1951-61), vol. 1, p. 31; and al-Mu’ayyad fi'l-Din 
al-Shirazi, al-Majalis al-Mu’ayyadiyya, vol. 1, ed., Mustafa Ghalib (Beirut, 1974), 
p. 119. For variants of this hadith, see Hasan Tihrani, Imam shindsi (Tehran, 
1404/1983), vol. 3, pp. 13-19. 

150. In this passage, Tusi follows Hasan-i Sabbah’s line of argument on the 
recognition of truth in Fusal-i arba‘a (Four Chapters), as summarised in al- 
Shahrastani’s al-Milal wa al-nihal, and the short treatise entitled Rah-i ma’rifat, in 
Badakhchani, ‘Paradise’ (thesis), Persian text, pp. 91-101. See also note 34 above. 

151. A Prophetic Tradition, cited in al-Shahrastani, Nihayat al-aqdam fi ‘ilm 
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al-kalam (London, 1934), Arabic text, p. 494. See also Tihrani, Imam shindsi, vol. 
1, pp. 222-232. 

152. A Prophetic Tradition cited in al-Bursi, Mashdrig anwar al-yaqin (Tehran, 
n.d.), p. 122, and often discussed in Shi‘i and Sufi sources. 

153. Al-Suyuti, al-Jami‘, vol. 3, p. 508. 

154. Cited in al-Suyati, Jami‘, vol. 3, p. 509. 

155. Ibn Hanbal, al-Musnad, vol. 5, p. 419, and al-Qadi al-Nu‘man, Sharh 
al-akhbar, vol. 1, pp. 99-101 and 108-109. See also L. Veccia Vaglieri, ‘Ghadir 
Khumm, in EI2, vol. 2, pp. 993-994. 

156. The ‘Pillars of Islam’ in Fatimid Ismailism are seven: purification (tahérat), 
imamate (wildyat), prayer (salat), fasting (sawm), alms-giving (zakat), pilgrim- 
age to Mecca (hajj), and religious endeavour (jihad): al-Qadi al-Nu‘man, Da‘a’im, 
vol. i, p. 2. In Twelver Shi‘ism, the pillars are counted as five, excluding tahdrat 
and jihad: al-Kulayni, al-Kafi, vol. 3, pp. 32-43. 

157. In Tusi’s interpretation of the ‘seven pillars, the shahddat includes profes- 
sion of belief in one God (tawhid), the prophethood of Muhammad (nubuwwat) 
and the imamate of ‘Ali (wilayat). 

158. For a similar esoteric exegesis of the shariat, see Tisi’s Matlab al- 
mu’minin, in Two Early Ismaili Treatises, ed. W. lvanow (Bombay, 1933), pp. 
51-55. Cf. the Fatimid versions of al-Qadi al-Nu‘man, Ta’wil al-da‘a’im, ed. M. 
Hasan al-A‘zami (Cairo, 1967-72), and Nasir-i Khusraw, Wajh-i din, ed. M. 
Ghanizada and M. Qazvini (Berlin, 1343/1924). 

159. Quoted earlier in Tas. 15, $150 (note 45). For Tusi’s interpretation of the 
term ‘lord’ (mawld and wali) for the Imam, see Tas. 1, §3, and notes 7-8 above. 

160. Tengri is a Mongolian expression for God: Shirin Bayani, Din wa dawlat 
dar irdn-i ‘ahd-i Mughul (Tehran, 1367 Sh./1988), p. 126. 

161. Tusi’s collaborator, Hasan-i Mahmtd Katib, has apparently versified this 
paragraph in his collection of poems, Diwdn-i Qa imiyyat (unpublished ms.), in 
the following manner: 


You are the Most Sacred, the King and Judge. 

Here in this world, people describe You differently. 
Persians call You Khuda, Arabs Allah, 

Turks Tengri, and Europeans Deus. 

No doubt, without exaggeration, 

You can be called by all these names. 

But, with the specific name of the Qa’im, 

You are exalted, above and independent of such epithets. 


162. Tutsi refers here to the dialectics of the theologians (mutakallimun), on 
which see al-Shahrastani, especially his Majlis-i maktib, pp. 99-101. 
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163. Mentioned earlier in Tas. 25, $352. On this and other sayings in $438, at- 
tributed to Imam ‘Ali, see note 106 above. 

164. Sipds, a Persian word meaning gratitude, appreciation or praise, is nor- 
mally used with regard to God. Tasi’s etymological explanation, however, is his 
own construction. 

165. That is, ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam, the region of Jibal in north-western Iran, as distinct 
from ‘Iraq-i ‘Arab, which is present-day Iraq. 

166. A similar analogy of the pilgrimage to Makkah with the quest for the 
Imam, and one's arrival at the Ka‘ba with the recognition of the Imam, is offered 
by Nasir-i Khusraw in his Wajh-i din, pp. 262-266. See also his gasida on the in- 
ner meaning of the hajj in the Diwan, ed. M. Minuwi and M. Muhagqqigq (Tehran, 
1353 Sh./1974), no. 141, pp. 300-301. 

167. This is in conformity with Tusi’s opinion of wine in the Akhlaq-i Nasiri, , 
ed. M. Minuwi and ‘A.R. Haydari (Tehran, 1356 Sh./1977), tr. G.W. Wickens, The 
Nasirean Ethics (London, 1964), pp. 176-178, and Aghdz wa anjam, pp. 40-41. 

168. Tusi elaborates on this feature of Paradise in his Aghaz wa anjam, pp. 
69-70. 

169. Ibn Hisham, al-Sirat, vol. 2, p. 371; Ibn Hanbal, al-Musnad, p. 82; Sharaf 
al-Din Musawi, al-Murdaja‘at (Beirut, 1979), pp. 198-199. See also al-Qadi al- 
Nu‘man, Sharh al-akhbar, vol. 1, p. 321. 

170. For a comprehensive historical analysis of the events following the 
Prophet's death, see Wilferd Madelung, The Succession to Muhammad: A Study 
of the Early Caliphate (Cambridge, 1997), pp. 28-56 and 214. 

171. On Salman, see note i106 above. 

172. Cited in Ibn Hisham, al-Sirat, vol. 1, p. 70; al-Suyuti, Jami‘, vol. 4, p. 315; 
and al-Qadi al-Nu‘man, Kitab al-Majalis, p. 56. 

173. The sayings of Imam ‘Ali cited in §472-74 can, with minor differences, 
all be found in Haft bab-i Baba Sayyidna, trans. Hodgson, Order of Assassins, 
Appendix 1. Similar expressions attributed to the early Shi'i Imams are assembled 
by Amir-Moezzi in his Divine Guide, pp. 29-97. 

174. The Battle of the Camel was fought between ‘Ali and Talha, Zubayr and 
‘Aisha in 36/656. 

175. The allusion here is to the Imam ‘ala dhikrihi al-salam and his declaration 
of Qiydmat. See notes 68 and 121 above. 

176. ‘Urfa refers to the middle stage of something or the eve before any event 
in the calendar. For various readings of this word, see Farhang-i Anandardj, ed. 
M. Dabir Siyaqi (Tehran, 1335 Sh./1957), vol. 4, p. 2912. 

177. The source of this tradition has not been established. 

178. Hasan-i Sabbah (d. 518/1124) was the founder of the Nizari Ismaili move- 
ment in Iran, with its headquarters at Alamat. He deputised as the hujjat (proof) 
of the early Nizari Imams who are said to have remained hidden following the 
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Musta‘li-Nizari schism in the Fatimid da‘wat. For a detailed historical account, 
see Hodgson, Order of Assassins, pp. 41-82 passim, as well as Daftary, The 
Isma‘ilis, pp. 337-372, and his ‘Hasan-i Sabbah and the Origins of the Nizari 
Isma‘ili Movement, in F. Daftary, ed., Mediaeval Isma‘ili History and Thought 
(Cambridge, 1996), pp. 181-204 and p. 201, n. 8. 

179. What Tisi provides here is a concise rendering of Hasan-i Sabbah’s doc- 
trine of ta‘lim, as expounded in his al-Fusal al-arba‘a. See note 34 above, as well 
as Christian Jambet’s discussion of ta‘lim in his Commentary (Appendix, Section 
2). 

180. A Prophetic Tradition, cited in al-Bukhari, al-Sahih, vol. 6, p. 158. 

181. These words are derived from a sermon on the Qiyamat by the Imam 
Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi al-salam, which is partially quoted in Aba Ishaq Quhistani, 
Haft bab, pp. 34-44. On the event of the Qiyamat inaugurated at Alamit, see 
in particular Hodgson, Order of Assassins, pp. 148-159. Tust’s description of the 
sounding of the trumpets follows closely the Qur’anic account of the Resurrec- 
tion (6: 73; 18: 99; 20: 102, etc.). 

182. Attributed to the Prophet, in La‘li Badakhshi, Thamarat al-quds, ed. 
Kamal Haj-Sayyid-Jawadi (Tehran, 1376 Sh./1997), p. 880. 

183. Al-Kulayni, al-Kafi, vol. 3, p. 356. 

184. Mentioned earlier in Tas. 2, §28, where Tisi introduces his teleological 
view of the human being as the ultimate end and perfection of creation. See 
Christian Jambet’s Commentary (Appendix 2, section II.1: The Nature of Man) 
for a discussion of the subject. 

185. As mentioned in the Preface, this name refers to Nasir al-Din Tasi himself, 
suggesting that the scribe reproduced the colophon from the original autograph 


copy. 


Notes to the Annex [1] and [2] 


1. The Annex forms part of ancillary material that was copied by the scribe 
of manuscript ‘M’ and selected here for its relation to other parts and contexts 
of the Rawda-yi taslim. For a discussion of this material, see our Preface above. 

2. On Khwaja Muhammad Basa‘id there is no reliable report. 

3. The reference is to ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad, who succeeded to the Nizari 
imamate in 618/1221 at the age of nine. During his 44 years of imamate, he en- 
couraged intellectual life among his followers and provided refuge to scholars 
of other communities fleeing from the Mongols; it was under his patronage that 
Tuasi produced the Rawda-yi taslim. For more details see Daftary, The Ismd'ilis, 
Pp. 407-418 and 422-423, 

4. From a qgasida by Sana’, which reads: “Through religion one can enter the 
valley of needfulness,/otherwise, how can man arrive at meaning without pass- 
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ing through the names?’ Diwan, ed. M. Mudarris Radawi (Tehran, 1352/1983), p. 
52. For a commentary on the poem, see Sha‘fi'i Kadkani, Taziyanaha-yi sulak 
(Tehran, 1372 Sh./1993), pp. 73~79 and 249-267. 

5. The expressions aftab-i ‘alam-i haqiqi, aftab-i ‘alam al-din and aftab-i 
‘alam-i haqiqi-yi dini in this passage refer to the Imams in general and more 
precisely to the nur (Light) of the Imamate (see note 119 above). 

6. Attributed to Salman al-Farsi and mentioned in one of the Fusal of ‘Ala 
Dhikrihi al-Salam entitled ‘Fasl-i Padrsiydn’, which is partially preserved in 
manuscript ‘M. On Salman, see note 108 above. 

7. Ghulat (sing. ghali) comes from the Arabic root gha-la-wa, meaning 
augmentation or exaggeration. In Shi‘i Islam, the term has been used (often 
pejoratively) for individuals or groups with a propensity to divinise the Imams. 
In our text, however, it is interesting that two kinds of ghulat are mentioned, the 
‘literalist’ and ‘discerning, maintaining definite views about their spiritual stauts 
vis-a-vis the Imam. On the ghuldt generally, see M.G.S. Hodgson, ‘Ghulat’ in E12, 
pp. 1119-1121. 

8. As attributed to Imam ‘Ali in Tas. 21, $256 and note 74. In the Sayr wa 
sulak: Contemplation, p. 39, $30, there is a similar expression on which Tusi 
comments: “This [station] is the noblest degree of certainty, the most perfect 
mode of knowledge, unlike the knowledge of cause and effect which does not 
give certainty: 

9. On bab and hujjat, see notes 17 and 25 above. 

10. In other words, during the period when the Imam is in concealment (satr), 
his foremost deputies, the bab and the hujjat, may exercise authority and leader- 
ship on his behalf; but in the period of his manifestation (kashf), they revert to 
their subordinate positions in the hierarchy of the da‘wat. 

u1. Inthe Sayr wa sulak: Contemplation, p. 44, $39, Tulsi observes: “The follow- 
ers of ta‘lim, however, believe in the principle that everyone, whatever his degree 
may be, knows his own instructor, who in turn knows his own instructor, [and 
so on] to the first instructor, who knows God through God. Asa result, everyone 
also comes to know God through God? 

12. On the Fusal-i muqaddasa, see note 68 above. 


Notes to the Appendix: A Philosophical Commentary 


1. This Commentary is an abridged version of Christian Jambet’s Introduc- 
tion to his French translation of Rawda-yi taslim under the title of La Convoca- 
tion d’'Alamut: Somme de philosophie ismaélienne (Lagrasse, 1996), pp. 7-122, and 
is published here with the author’s permission. The translation was prepared by 
Hafiz Karmali, a doctoral candidate at Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes at the 
Sorbonne. For the purpose of this publication, English sources are cited in the 
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notes where possible, and a few additional references have been inserted between 
brackets. The numbers marked by § in the Commentary refer to the relevant 
passages of S.J.B’s English translation of the Rawda. 

2. Michael Chodkiewicz, Un océan sans rivage, Ibn Arabi, Le Livre et la Loi 
(Paris, 1992), p. 157. 

3. Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani, Rahat al-‘aql, ed. M. Kamil Husayn and M. 
Mustafa Hilmi (Cairo, 1953), p. 51ff. 

4. See G. Lardreau, La Véracité, Essai d’une philosophie négative (Lagrasse, 
1993). 

5. Fora different interpretation see Hodgson, Order of Assassins, p. 232. 

6. Abu Ishaq Quhistani, Haft bab, p. 7 ff. 

7. If the division must be made between the desire for truth and that of 
modern science, it is at this point. Descartes exhibited the property of truth most 
appropriate to modern science: nothing true, if it is without master, that is, by 
methodical exercise of his natural light. 

8. Regarding the Ismaili conception of intellect, refer to the article by Shah- 
rokh Meskoob, ‘Mansha’ wa ma‘nay-i ‘aql dar andisha-yi Nasir-i Khusraw, Iran 
Nameh, 7 (1989), pp. 239-257, 405-429. 

9. Al-Shahrastani, Kitab al-milal wa al-nihal, English tr., Kazi and Flynn, 
Muslim Sects, pp. 167-170. On the Fusal, see note 34 above to the English transla- 
tion of Tasi’s text. 

10. Aba Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazali, Fada’ih al-Batiniyya wa-fada'il al- 
Mustazhiriyya, ed. ‘A. Badawi (Cairo, 1964). English tr. Richard J. McCarthy, in 
Freedom and Fulfillment (Boston MA, 1980), pp. 175-286. 

n. Henry Corbin, “The Isma‘ili Response to the Polemic of Ghazali, in S.H. 
Nasr, ed., Isma‘ili Contributions to Islamic Culture (Tehran, 1977), pp. 69-98. 
(See also Farouk Mitha, Al-Ghazali and the Ismailis: A Debate on Reason and 
Authority in Medieval Islam (London, 2001).] 

12. Moralia. Les notions morales dans la littérature persane du IIle/IVe au 
Vile/XIIle siécles (Paris, 1968), This section is based on my contribution ‘Apercus 
philosophiques de la morale de Nasir al-din Tusi dans les Tasavvorat; in Pand- 
o Sokhan: Meélanges offerts a Charles-Henri de Fouchécour, ed. C. Ballay et al. 
(Tehran, 1995), pp. 117-131. 

13. In Ch. H. de Fouchécour, Moralia, pp. 444-447, we read: ‘As happiness was 
the peak aimed for by the Sufi-inspired morality of al-Ghazali ... it is perfection 
which is the key notion of Tisi’s morality ... Human virtues have for themselves, 
according to Tasi, an internal compelling force which leads them to perfection 
in actuality. Tusi is fundamentally convinced that nature has a profound dis- 
position towards perfection; moreover, there is in man a ‘divine particle’ which 
predisposes him to accede to the gift of wisdom. (p. 466) 

14. Tusi, Akhlaq-i Nasiri, English tr.G.M. Wickens, The Nasirean Ethics. 
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15. Acontrario, we cite Wilferd Madelung’s correct judgement in his Religious 
Trends in Early Islamic Iran (Albany, NY, 1988), p. 104: ‘In his Nasirean Ethics 
he found no difficulty in identifying the Isma‘ili prophets and imams with the 
philosopher kings, the rulers of the Virtuous City and the Regulator (mudabbir) 
of the world in the Platonic thought of al-Farabi’? Richard Walzer has stated (in 
his Greek into Arabic, Oxford, 1962, p. 240) the metamorphoses endured by 
Aristotle when he is cited in Muslim treatises of morality, and with Miskawayh 
already Aristotle’s theses are viewed in the network of the Platonian problematic. 
Regarding the influence of Iranian intellectuals on Mongol power, see A.S. Me- 
likian-Chirvani, ‘Le Shah-Name, la gnose soufie et le pouvoir mongol} Journal 
Asiatique, 272 (1984), pp. 329-331. 

16. Here, for example, is what we read: ‘Thus he becomes Almighty God’s vice- 
gerent among His creatures, entering among His particular saints, and standing 
as a complete and Absolute Man (insan-i tamm-i muflaq). Complete and absolute 
is one who has the persistence and perseverance to aspire to blessedness in ev- 
erlasting felicity and abiding, eternal ease, by His proof and command, and who 
makes ready to receive his Master's abundance (fayd-i Khudawand-i khwish). 
At length, between him and his Master no veil intervenes, but he receives the 
ennoblement of proximity to the Divine Presence. This is the sublimest degree 
and the remotest felicity possible to the species of Man. Tusi, Akhlaq-i Nasiri, 
Persian text, p.71; English tr., Wickens, The Nasirean Ethics, p. 52. 

17. For details see Christian Jambet, La Grande Résurrection d’Alamut, les 
formes de la liberté dans le shi‘isme ismaélien (Lagrasse, 1990), pp. 371-387. 

18. [Akhlagq-i Muhtashimi, ed. M.T. Danishpazhih (Tehran, 1339 Sh./1960).] 

19. The influence of Miskawayh’s Treatise on Ethics on Nasir al-Din Tusi is 
apparent in the Akhlaq-i Nasiri. But one cannot ignore also the similarity of 
some of these themes with those of the present treatise, such as the role of the 
Imam, or rather the theme of the ‘perfect ones, defined by a curious synthesis 
of Peripatetism and radical Shi'i eschatology. See M. Arkoun, Traité d’éthique: 
Traduction, introduction, notes du Tadhib al-akhlag de Miskawayh (Damascus, 
and ed., 1988), pp. 116, 161 and 184. 

20. Ibn Sina, Kitab al-Shifa’, Kitab al-nafs, ed. F. Rahman (London, 1959), 
p. 239 ff; Kitab al-Isharat wa al-tanbihat (Tehran, 1360 Sh./1981), vol. 3, pp. 
381-387. 

21. A major theme in the reformed Ismailism of Alamut; see Tusi, Sayr wa 
Sulak: Contemplation, pp. 40-42; Kalam-i pir, pp. 81-84; Abu Ishaq, Haft bab, 
pp. 48 ff; Khayrkhwah-i Harati, Fas! dar baydn-i shinakht-i imam, p. 7; Sayyid 
Suhrab Wali Badakhshani, Si wa shish sahifa, ed. H. Ujaqi (Tehran, 1961), p.30. 
See also the ta’wil of the letters of the basmallah by Abi Firas in his Kitab al-idah, 
ed, ‘Arif Tamir (Beirut, 1965), p. 98 ff. 

22. Regarding the ‘drama in heaven, see Corbin, Cyclical Time, pp. 37-43- 
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23. [Taj al-‘aqa’id wa ma‘din al-fawa’id, ed. ‘Arif Tamir (Beirut, 1967), 
p-143.] 

24. Matlab al-mu’minin, p. 51. 

25. See Corbin, Cyclical Time, pp. 30-58, 84-103; Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, pp. 
139-141, 393-394. 

26. The freedom of the Nocturnal Council reflects the unity of virtue and is 
based on astral theology. Its arbitrary nature corresponds to the Divine (cf. Plato, 
The Laws, XII). No one doubts that radical Shi‘a theology does not rise to the 
challenge as it seems to be the case here. A comparison with al-Farabi’s discourse 
imposes itself. 

27. In this critique of ‘self’ we hear an echo of Mansar al-Hallaj (d. 309/921). 
But here, the soul does not annihilate itself in the unimaginable creative will of 
“Thou: It effaces itself to be reborn in the theophanic mirror of the Imam who 
becomes ipso facto the equivalent of the Pole (qutb). In ‘true reality; man see 
things as they are; he moves from the relative world, from simple possibility of 
being to necessity of being. The vocabulary of Ibn Sina is combined with the 
visionary perception in the state of baqd, of existence that subsists. One is also 
strongly reminded of the ‘intensification of perception’ according to Leibniz. 

28. See Joseph Schacht, An Introduction to Islamic Law (Oxford, 1964), p. 166 
ff. 

29. Inthe era of satr, moral concern asserts itself in one area, namely rapport 
with the Imam. It is expressed in the important Ismaili doctrine of language 
which Tast presents in Tas. 25. We have been able to conclude that, in this case, 
the Imam is placed at the level, not of explicit language but of language itself. On 
the other hand, the human voice is a bodily force made from spiritual matter; 
it is the medium for symbolic speech. Which is why the relationship between 
master and disciple is a model of morality par excellence. The faculty of listening 
responds to that of speaking; it consists of receiving without excess or defect the 
meaning of what we hear. From this can be deduced a hierarchy of speakers and 
listeners which reaches completion, at its peak, in the couple of Imam (absolute 
speaker) and hujjat (first listener). Speech, hearing and silence of the Imam are 
one and the same thing, since the Imam is above these three states. The silence 
of the Resurrector is the language itself, the abyss from which are born speech 
and hearing, as is witnessed by these words: ‘From the time that I became your 
spiritual master (walitukum), I have not spoken to you, and ‘That which I said 
prior to our time, [concerning] the call and summons to the knowledge and wor- 
ship of God, was a relative kind of discourse (sukhan-i idafi), but now both the 
knowledge and worship of God are one immediate word’ ($398). By ‘knowledge 
of God} the Imam thus designates the real presence of the Resurrector. Speech 
becomes necessary when real presence of the Divine Imperative, manifested in 
the figure of the Resurrector, is eclipsed, and this speech essentially becomes the 
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discourse of ethical purification, transmitted from the ‘speaker’ to the ‘listener’ 

30. These pages seem to us abundantly reminiscent of Mazdaean themes. 
First, the ‘True Speech’ of Ahara Mazda, which battles against the lying speech 
of Ahriman; then and especially, Farawashi is the external twin of the human 
soul, his angelic double, good and incorruptible. An angel guides the soul in its 
battle against evil. The pair of soul and Farawashi corresponds in Tasi’s view to 
the couple of human soul and luminous angelic effusion. 

31. It is the role of Light of Espahbad. See al-Suhrawardi, Kitab Hikmat al- 
ishraq, ed. H. Corbin, in Opera Philosophica et Mystica (Tehran-Paris, 1976), vol. 
2, p. 206; tr. H. Corbin, Le Livre de la sagesse orientale (Paris, 1985), p. 194. 

32. The lifestyle of the ascetic is in itself an illness and not a blessing. This 
theory was transmitted to the west by Constantine the African, the copier of 
Ishaq b. ‘Imran. See Raymond Klibansky, Erwin Panofsky, Fritz Saxl, Saturne et 
la mélancolie (Paris, 1989), p. 144 ff. 

33. This division between an affective and a positive melancholy was born in 
medical knowledge when it was a matter of treating afflictions whose descriptions 
were remarkably exact. These descriptions were enriched ever since the Hellenis- 
tic period until the early physicians of Islam. Tasi follows the legacy of Avicenna, 
by receiving among patients afflicted with melancholy, the ascetic who fasts and 
keeps vigil in excess. The work of Ishaq b. ‘Imran played a significant role in the 
analysis of this subject. See Manfred Ulmann, Islamic Medicine (Edinburgh, 
1978), p. 73. 

34. Pierre Hadot, La Citadelle intérieure (Paris, 1992), p. 62 ff. 

35. Galien, ‘Les passions et les erreurs de |’4me; in L’Ame et ses passions (Paris, 
1955); p. 19ff. 

36. [Mulla Sadra, al-Hikmat al-muta‘aliyya fi al-asfar al-‘agliyya al-arba‘a, 
ed, M. Rida al-Muzaffar (Qumm, 1379-83/1959-63), 9, p. 235 ff.] 

37. The scheme of procession is, in fact, the one presented by the Theology 
attributed to Aristotle. The Imperative to which the Intellect unites is attested to 
in the ‘long rescension’ of this work, a doctrine of the Word which is not found in 
Plotinus. Shlomo Pinés has shown the profound affinity which links this doctrine 
with the construction of Ismaili philosophy in his article ‘La longue recension de 
la “Théologie d’Aristote” dans ses rapports avec la doctrine ismaélienne, Revue 
des Etudes Islamiques, 22 (1955), pp. 7-20. 

38. The significance of spiritual filiation of christologies of the “True Prophet’ 
within Shi‘ism had been a subject of constant reflection for Henry Corbin. It 
would be appropriate to prolong this reflection by showing in detail how Shi‘a 
Islam and the various currents of Judaeo-Christianity weave the vast network of 
acoherent docetic christology, then to confront the destiny of the latter with what 
Hegel called ‘the spirit of Christianity and its destiny. See Corbin, Cyclical Time, 
pp. 102-117, 181, and his preface to l’Evangile de Barnabé, ed. and tr. L. Cirillo and 
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M. Frémaux (Paris, 1977). 

39. See our interpretation of Aba Ya‘qub al-Sijistani’s Kitab al-iftikhar in La 
Grande Résurrection d’Alamit, p. 175 ff. 

40. See J. Pépin, ‘Remarques sur la théorie de lexégése allégorique chez 
Philon} in Philon d’Alexandrie (Paris, 1967), p. 133-167, and the work of Benny 
Lévy, Le Logos et la Lettre: Philon d’Alexandrie en regard des pharisiens (Lagrasse, 
1988). 
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